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I.  —  On  the  Authenticity  of  the  Hercules  Oetaeus 
BY  PROFESSOR  ARTHUR  STANLEY  PEASE 

UNIVERSITY   OF   ILLINOIS 

FEW  questions  connected  with  the  tragedies  of  Seneca  have 
provoked  more  discussion  and  led  to  opinions  more  diverse 
than  that  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Hercules  Oetaeus.  Argu- 
ments drawn  from  the  clumsy  and  inartistic  quality  of  the 
play,1  from  its  unusual  length  and  two  choruses,2  from  sup- 
posed peculiarities  of  vocabulary,3  and  still  more  from  fancied 
differences  in  sentiment  and  conception  between  it  and  the 
acknowledged  works  of  Seneca,4  or,  on  the  other  hand,  from 

1  Leo  in  his  edition  of  Seneca's  tragedies  (1878),  53  ff. ;  Gb'tt.  gel.  Anz.  1003,  7. 

2  Melzer,  De  Hercule  Oetaeo  Annaeana  (1890),  22  f. ;    Steinberger,  Hercules 
Oetaeus  fabula  num  sit  a  Seneca  scripta  (1891),  188. 

3  Leo,  op.  cit.  6 1  ff. ;  Summers,  "The  Authorship  of  the  Hercules  Oetaeus," 
Class.  Rev.  xix  (1905),  44  f.     In  reply  to  various  difficulties  among  those  raised 
see  Ackermann,  "Der  leidende  Hercules  des  Seneca,"  Rh.  Mus.  LXVII  (1912), 
461  ff.     Miss  D.  L.  Cuthbert  in  a  Master's  thesis  submitted  in  1917  to  the 
University  of  Illinois  (as  yet  unpublished)  has  collected  the  words  peculiar  to 
some  one  play  of  Seneca  but  not  found  in  any  of  the  other  plays,  and  finds 
that  in  the  Hercules  Oetaeus  there  are  91  such  words,  a  far  smaller  number,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  lines,  than  in  any  play  with  the  exception  of  the 
Octama. 

4  Earth  ap.  Peiper  and  Richter's  edition  (1902),  310-320;    Edert,  Ueber 
Senecas  Herakles  und  den  Herakles  auf  dem  Oeta  (1909),  93  ff.     Many  of  these 
objections  are  answered  by  Ackermann,  op.  cit.  430  ff.     On  likenesses  in  senti- 
ment cf.  Melzer,  op.  cit.  22  f. 
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precisely  the  opposite  grounds  of  slavish  and  often  unintelli- 
gent imitation  of  them,5  have  been  advanced,  supported,  as- 
sailed, or  defended  by  eager  champions.  Nor  has  the  puzzle 
lacked  further  complications,  inasmuch  as  various  degrees  of 
partial  authenticity  have  been  admitted,  varying  from  com- 
plete rejection  by  some  scholars,6  rejection  of  parts  and 
retention  of  other  portions,7  to  the  view  that  this  is  an  un- 
finished product  of  Seneca,8  or,  finally,  to  complete  acceptance 
of  it  and  its  authenticity.9 

In  the  exposition  of  all  the  views  thus  briefly  sketched  not 
a  little  stress  has  been  laid  by  scholars  upon  the  likenesses 
between  this  play  and  the  others  usually  admitted  as  genuine, 
and  a  set  of  parallel  passages  has  been  collected,  few  at  first, 
but  increasing  like  a  snowball  as  each  new  critic  has  added 
his  own  gleanings  to  those  of  his  predecessors.  These  points 
of  similarity  lie  (i)  in  the  broad  treatment  of  extended  pas- 
sages ;  (2)  in  the  expression  of  maxims  and  rhetorical  or 
philosophical  concepts  and  in  other  minor  details ;  or  (3)  in 
actual  phrases,  half -lines,  and,  in  four  cases  (484,  745,  1680, 

6  Leo,  op.  cit.  49  ff. ;  Summers,  op.  cit. ;  Edert,  op.  cit.  So  Leo  thinks  H.O. 
1402-1418  almost  a  cento  from  the  Hercules  Furens,  and  Summers  traces  strong 
likenesses  running  through  passages  of  some  length  (e.g.  H.O.  781  ff.). 

6  E.g.  D.  Heinsius  (cf.  Schanz,  Gesch.  der  rom.  Litt.  n,  23  [1913],  64);   Rich- 
ter,  De  Seneca  trag.  auctore  (1862),  31  (but  in  the  edition  of  Peiper  and  Richter 
[1902],  319,  he  takes  back  this  view);   Birt,  Rh.  Mus.  xxxiv  (1879),  S°9  (but 
he  also  later  changed  his  mind,  according  to  Ackermann  in  Philologus,  Supple- 
mentband  x  [1907],  325,  and  to  Birt  himself  in  Preuss.  Jahrb.  CXLIV  [1911], 
292,  n.  3) ;   Pais,  II  teatro  di  L.  Anneo  Seneca  (1890),  20;   and  Edert,  op.  cit. 

7  Habrucker,  Quaestiones  Annaeanae  (1873),  47  ff . ;   Leo,  edition,  70  ff.  and 
Gott.  gel.  Anz.  1903,  7;   Tachau,  Philologus,  XLVI  (1888),  378;   and  Summers, 
op.  cit.  47  ff.     The  segregations  of  genuine  from  spurious  are  largely  based  on 
subjective  impressions  and,  like  much  similar  Homeric  criticism,  have  led  to 
no  convincing  results.     Even  Edert,  who  regards  the  play  as  spurious,  is  con- 
vinced of  its  essential  unity  (op.  cit.  93). 

8  Melzer,  op.  cit.     Opposed  to  this  opinion  are  Leo,  Gott.  gel.  Anz.  1903,  8, 
and  Ackermann,  Philologus,  Supplementband  x  (1907),  396. 

9  Steinberger,    in    Abhandlungen  .  .  .  W.    von    Christ    dargebracht    (1891), 
188  ff. ;   Ribbeck,  Gesch.  der  rom.  Dichtung,  in  (1892),  69;   and  Ackermann  in 
the  two  works  already  cited.     The  studies  of  Ackermann  are  by  far  the  most 
exhaustive  upon  this  subject  . 
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I797),10  nearly  entire  lines,  repeated  almost  unchanged  from 
other  plays. 

Making  all  due  allowance  for  fortuitous  coincidence,  we 
yet  find  so  many  points  of  contact  in  all  the  groups  men- 
tioned as  to  force  any  candid  student  to  admit  some  connec- 
tion between  this  and  the  other  plays,  but  it  is  a  poor  rule 
that  does  not  work  both  ways,  and  those  who  have  confidently 
argued  that  the  facts  cited  are  sufficient  proof  of  identity  of 
authorship  have  been  vigorously  answered  by  those  who 
maintain  that  they  are  clear  evidence  of  deliberate  imitation 
by  another  writer  than  Seneca.  And  thus  the  game  of  philo- 
logical battledore  and  shuttlecock  might  well  continue.  For 
if  there  is  to  be  cited  in  the  Hercules  Oetaeus  a  thought  or 
expression  so  conspicuous  that  the  modern  scholar  has  been 
struck  by  it  and  stimulated  to  compare  it  with  some  passage 
in  another  play,  then  an  ancient  imitator  might  have  copied 
precisely  this  thought  or  expression  (for  example,  compare 
the  passage  on  suicide  found  in  H.O.  929-930  with  that  in 
Pho.  98-99) ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  likeness 
between  two  passages  is  so  vague  as  not  to  strike  the  atten- 
tion or  be  easily  carried  in  the  mind,  the  doubt  will  at  once 
be  raised  whether  similarity  really  exists,  or,  if  it  does,  is 
more  than  casual. 

What  is  clearly  needed,  then,  is  a  set  of  resemblances 
sufficiently  numerous  and  precise  to  exclude  the  possibility 
of  mere  chance,  and  yet  so  unobtrusive  as  probably  not  to 
have  been  selected  as  material  by  a  deliberate  imitative 
artificer  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other,  to  have  been 
written  by  one  so  deeply  steeped  (as  some  n  consider  the 
author  of  the  Hercules  Oetaeus  to  have  been)  in  the  writings 
of  his  model  as  to  have  reproduced,  well  nigh  unconsciously, 
many  of  the  details  of  their  style.  For  the  reasons  just  men- 
tioned it  has  hitherto  been  difficult  to  gather  such  parallel 

10  Of  these  745  is  proverbial ;  cf.  Ter.  Heaut.  236.     One  other  case  cited  by 
Summers  (op.  cit.  42)  is  line  27,  but  its  likeness  to  H.F.  230,  though  close,  is 
not  one  of  metrical  identity. 

11  E.g.  Leo,  edition,  73 ;  Edert,  op.  cit.  105. 
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resemblances,  but  the  completion  of  the  new  Index  verborum 
q'uae  in  Senecae  fabulis  necnon  in  Octavia  praetexta  reperiuntur  12 
has  made  possible  the  collection,  in  a  more  extensive  and  a 
more  objective  way,  of  the  large  number  of  verbal  likenesses 
which  are  presented  in  this  paper.  These  include  not  merely 
the  more  obvious  cases  noted  by  earlier  critics,  but  also  not  a 
few  minor  verse  'tags'  and  cadences  which  at  first  sight 
may  appear  trivial.  But  as  in  the  study  of  the  authenticity 
of  a  prose  work  stress  may  well  be  laid  upon  the  evidence  of 
rhythmic  and  other  stylistic  elements  not  readily  liable  to 
imitation,  so  in  verse  the  identity  not  merely  of  memory- 
haunting  lilts  and  cadences  but  still  more  of  less  conspicuous 
and  often  discontinuous  metrical  and  verbal  phrases  is,  I 
believe,  of  great  significance.13  From  the  following  list, 
accordingly,  I  have  excluded  (i)  mere  likenesses  of  thought 
with  little  or  no  verbal  similarity,  tempting  as  are  many  of 
those  which  others  have  collected  and  those  which  I  have 
myself  noted,  of  which,  for  convenience,  I  subjoin  a  list  in 
a  footnote;14  (2)  cases  where  the  same  words  are  used,  but 

12  By  W.  A.  Oldfather,  A.  S.  Pease,  and  H.  V.  Canter,  published  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  Studies  in  Language  and  Literature,  iv,  nos.  2-4.     For  this 
study  use  has  been  made  of  the  first  fascicle  (1918)  and  of  the  page  proofs  of 
the  second  and  third. 

13  Cf.  the  sensible  remarks  of  Melzer,  op.  cit.  21-22. 

14  H.O.   22<*>H.F.  612;    27<»H.F.   230;    4i~J7*.   602;    jo<^>H.F.  948/9; 
94~1/.F.  16/17;   ioo<*>H.F.  477;   io4~,4.  610;   i^i^Oe.  42;   182^.4.666/7; 
2io<x>Af.  630;    2i6~7Y.  434;    232<*>M.  152;    24o~77r.  706;    252~Af.  859; 
253~.Af.  390;    254~0e.  911,  995 ;   262<»H.F.  665 ;    274~P/w.  477;    2go<*>Th. 
I077>    390~PAa.   1062;    4oo<*>Pho.   576;    4o6<*>H.F.   201;    434~P/ta.   719; 
444 ~ M.   593/4;    456~/7.F.   1092;    461  ~ M.  699;    469 ~M.   761;     509 <*> A. 
408;   527«>Pha.    387/8;     545~Os.    482;     635™^.   430;    655~P&a.    516/7; 
657~Oe.  470;   66o~0e.  120;   ddj^Pha.  389;   68o~H.F.  607;   694^^.  105; 
715  ™.4.  71/2;   73i/2~Oe.  603;   739&~7>.45i;   745~Oe.  925;   748"^. 414: 
75i~P/ra.  807;   752^06.859;    786/7 <*>Pha.  317/8;   789™ TV.  184;   824^Th. 
259;    862  ~^4.  523;    867 ™Tr.  985;    886 ~Oe.  1019;    906 ~0e.  1044;   925/6 ^ 
Pha.  246/7;    928~P/ta.  169;    ^g/^o^Pho.  98/9;    938^^.  756;    g^^H.F. 
751;   9So<*>Pha.  129;   957~Af.  608;    1021^^.790;    io24<^Pho.  433;   1040^0 
H.F.  573;  1058^0^.149;  io67~7V.  391;  io82~7>.  635;  1095/6 ~.ff . F.  180; 

329;    ii28/3o~H.F.   522/3;    ii34~M.   741;    iiS7^H.F.   106; 
1114;    i252/3~7>.  837;    i257~#..F.  783,  Pha.  223;    i3ii~0e. 
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in  a  different  order  or  position  in  the  line  (and  these  I  have 
included  in  the  same  footnote) ;  and  (3)  instances  in  which 
only  a  single  word  appears  in  the  same  position  in  the  verse.15 
Except  where  specifically  noted  it  may  be  assumed,  then, 
that  every  iambic  passage  in  the  following  list  from  the 
Hercules  Oetaeus  corresponds,  just  so  far  as  the  bold-faced 
type  extends,  to  an  iambic  passage  in  the  same  metrical 
position  in  another  play,  and  that  the  anapaestic  passages 
similarly  correspond  to  anapaestic.13 

It  was  not  my  original  purpose  to  include  the  Octavia  in 
this  comparison,  but  another  study  (which  I  hope  soon  to 
publish)  conducted  along  different  lines  from  the  present 
has  to  such  an  extent  convinced  me  of  its  genuineness  that 
I  am  here  including  such  metrical  identities  as  are  to  be 
found  in  the  numerous  parallels  between  the  Octavia  and 
the  other  plays  which  have  been  collected  by  Ladek.17  Their 
number  is  naturally  smaller  than  if  they  had  been  gathered 
by  the  aid  of  the  Index  verborum,  and  therefore  they  are  to 
be  used  for  illustrative  rather  than  for  statistical  purposes. 
I  have  also  added  many  instances  of  identity  between  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Hercules  Oetaeus,  choosing  the  examples  on 
the  same  principles  as  those  from  the  other  plays,  and  omitting 
only  obvious  cases  of  anaphora.18 

In  the  list  which  follows,  an  asterisk  (*)  indicates  that  in 
addition  to  the  parts  metrically  identical  there  are  further 

160;  i368~0e.  41/2;  i375~PAo.  79;  itfS^K.F.  756;  1387^7-.  415; 
i4ig~Oe.  930;  144703.4.  527;  i482~PAa.  853;  i5i8~Oe.  250;  i53o~7Y. 
1054;  1555™^.  238;  156403^.  160;  1576^^.^.  8;  i^S^^H.F.  1140; 
1587  ~H.F.  1072;  i59o~7Y.  2;  i595~H.F.  1204;  i626~PAa.  30  b;  1653/5 
<x>Pha.  817/9;  i727~#.jF.  100/101;  1919  ~ff.F.  985 ;  1988  ~  TV.  179,  Oe.  573. 
18  These  are  sometimes  cited  in  such  studies,  but  with  the  abundance  of  other 
material  it  has  seemed  wiser  to  omit  them  here  (with  the  single  remark  that  I 
have  found  them  very  numerous),  as  being  more  open  to  explanation  on  the 
ground  of  chance. 

16  Cases  are  occasionally  noted  in  the  list  in  which  the  lines  compared  are 
in  different  metres  but  in  which  the  parts  indicated  in  bold-faced  type  show 
identity  of  metrical  feet. 

17  In  Diss.  philol.  Vindob.  in  (1891),  52-74. 
"E.g.  487/8,  607/8,  632/7,  685/90,  1577/8. 
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likenesses  between  the  passages  compared.  All  quotations 
are  made  from  the  edition  of  the  tragedies  by  Peiper  and 
Richter  (1902). 

i  Sator  deorum,  cuius  excussum  manu  Pha.  157 

Sator  deorum,  cuius  excussum  manu  H.F.  517 

Sator  deorum,  cuius  excussum  manu  Tr.      204 

Sator  deorum,  cuius  excussum  manu  A.       536 

Sator  deorum,  cuius  excussum  manu  A.       920 

5  non  est  tonandum :  perfidi  reges  iacent  =1241 

6  saevi  tyranni.  f regimus  quicquid  fuit  =  1391 

15  quod  terra  genuit,  pontusaer  infer!  =1350 

1 6  nullusperurbeserrat  Arcadiasleo          M.        20 

1 7  Stymphalis  icta  est,  Maenali  nulla  est 

fera  H.F.  222 

20  cruore  pingues  hospitum  f regi  greges      Tr.     225 

21  hostisque  traxi  spolia  Thermodontiae     H.F.  246 

24  etillesolem.  nullus  Antaeus  Libys          H.F.  482 

25  animam  resumit,  cecidit  ante  aras  suas  A.       792 

26  Busiris,una  est  Geryon  sparsus manu    H.F.  487 
28  quodcumque  tellus  genuit  infesta  oc- 

cidit  M.      714 

quodcumque  tellus  genuit  infesta  oc- 
cidit  =1188 

30  nonlicuitesse.sinegatmundusferas      Pha.  1080,1183 

31  animum  noverca,   redde  nunc  nato 

patrem  A.       967 

33  permitte  tantum,  genitor:  inveniam 

viam  H.F.  1245,  Pho.  5;  cf.  H.F.  276 

34  vel  si  times  ne  terra  concipiat  f  eras  =1327 
vel  si  times  ne  terra  concipiat  feras         H.F.  83 

35  properet  malum  quodcumque,   dum 

terra  Herculem  H.F.  960 

37  aut  quis  per  urbes  rursus  Argolicas 

erit  =418 
aut  quis  per  urbes  rursus  Argolicas 

erit  =  1680,  H.F.  59 

38  lunonis odio dignus?  in  tutum  meas  =  1 182.  H.F.  447, 606 
42  te,  clare  Titan,  tester :  occurritibi  =291 

44  potuit  triumphos,  solis  excessi  vices       Oc.     388 

50  nee   ulla    valuit    quatere    tempestas 

ratem  =60,  H.F.  212, 06.52,689 

51  quamcumque  pressi  —  pars  quota  est 

Perseus  mei?  A.         22 

57  quot  scelera  nudus !  quicquid  immane 

obstitit  Pha.  132 
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59  timui  nee  infans.  quicquid  est  iussum, 

leve  est  =  405,  Pho.  368 

60  nee  ulla  nobis  segnis  illuxit  dies  =  50,  H.F.  212,  Oe.  52, 689 
nee  ulla  nobis  segnis  illuxit  dies              M.  399 

62  rex  imperavit !  institit  virtus  mini  =  1942 
67  ambit   peremptus   cancer   ardentem 

plagam                                               H.F.  319 

72  invasit  omnis  ecce  iam  caelum  fera  =  1010,  H.F.  1300,  Th.  918 

78  iratafaciat,  dabitur  Alcidae  locus           M.  136 

79  si  post  feras,  post  bella,  post  Stygium 

canem                                                H.F.  783 

84  nova  f erantur  Atticae  puppes  via            H.F.  288 

87  da,  da  tuendos,  luppiter,  saltern  deos     M.  32 

89  egoquam  tuebor.  sive  glacialem  polum  H.F.  6 

ego  quam  tuebor.  sive  glacia^m  polum  =  336 
95  iam  se  intulere :  sed  quota  est  mundi 

plaga  =1797,  H.F.  1138 

102  quatemplatollensactaCenaeilovis  =783* 

141  Ismenos  tenui  flumine  languidus            Th.  130 

179  lacrimas,  alias  flereruinas                      A.  669 

185  me  vel  Sipylum  flebile  saxum                 A.  395* 

195  resonetquemalisasperaTrachin            A.  330 

207  vidi,  vidi                                                   A.  656 

228  felix  quisquis  novit  famulum                  Tr.  162 
235  Scylla  et  Charbydis  Sicula  contor- 

quens  freta                                          Pha.  ion 

239  purisveclarumnoctibussidusmicat       Oe.  46 

240  stetit  furenti  similis  ac  torvum  intuens  H.F.  10x39,  Pho.  427 
stetit  furenti  similis  ac  torvum  intuens  Th.  706* 

242  sub  rupe  tigris  hoste  conspecto  exilit  =  466 
244  Maenas  Lyaeum,  dubia  quo  gressus 

ferat                                                     Tr.  206,  Th.  697 

247  incurrit,  errat,  sistit,  in  voltus  dolor        M.  446*,  A.  1 28* 

incurrit,  errat,  sistit,  in  voltus  dolor  =1017 
253  errat  per  omnes:  queritur,  implorat, 

gemit                                                 Tr.  615* 

255  secreta mentis  ore  conf uso  exerit            Pha.  885 
272  perfer  manus  quocumque;  quid  ces- 

sas,  dea?                                             Tr.  1000,  Pho.  91 

275  haecira  satis  est.   Pectoris  sani  parum  H.F.  974 

290  invisa  paelex.  summe  pro  rector  deum  =1275 

291  et  clare  Titan,  Herculis  tantum  fui  =42 
300  Achelous  undas  sanguine  infecit  suo      Th.  742 

Achelous  undas  sanguine  infecit  suo       Oc.  830 

306  nostri  est  f  uturus,  hiceritvitaetuae        Oe.  696 
308  iam  cessat  ira.  quid  miser  langues 

dolor?                                                  M.  989 
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309  perdis  f urorem,  coniugis  tacitae  fidem  =  480 

315  perimes  maritum,  cuius  extremus  dies  =  436 

322  defendet   omnis:     una   quot  poenas 

dabis?                                               Pha.  937 

323  effugere    terras   crede   et   humanum 

genus                                                 H.F.  674 

324  te  posse,  fulmengenitorAlcidaegerit     H.F.  509 

333  coniunx  nee  ullus  nocte  discussa  dies  =1165,  H.F.  308 

coniunx    nee    ullus    nocte    discussa 

dies                                                      H.F.  50 

336  nascetur,  Indos  ante  glacialis polus        H.F.  6 

nascetur,  Indos  ante  glacialis  polu?  =  89 

339  meo  iugales  sanguine  extinguam  faces    A.  158 

meo  iugales  sanguine  extinguam  faces   Oc.  263 

351  Quid  ipsa  flammas  pascis  et  vastum  . 

foves  =577 

352  ultro  dolorem?  misera,  quid  cassum 

times?  Th.  283 
364  concessa  famula  est ;  adice  quot  nup- 

tas  prius  M.  185 

374  nempe  ilia  cervix  spolia  deposuit  ferae  =411 

382  at  cum  solutos  expulit  Boreas  Notos        A.  476 

383  et  saeva  totas  bruma  discussit  comas     M.  715 
390  aetas  citato  senior  eripuitgradu              Tr.  999 

aetas  citato  senior  eripuitgradu              Pha.  9896 

393  tamen  per  ipsas  fulget  aerumnas  decor  Pha.  657 

398  thalamosque  nostros  invido  voto  nurus  =1802 

402  altrix  habebo  ?  quis  sub  hoc  mundo  f  ui  =  161 1 

405  minus  est ;    toris   caruisse   regnantis 

leve  est  =  59 

406  alte  ilia  cecidit  quae  viro  caret  Hercule  Tr.  266 
411  et  f ulva  tergo  spolia  gestantem  ferae  =  3  74 

413  vasta  gravatus  horridam  clava  manum  =1635 

414  cui us  triumphosultimi  Seres  canunt      Pha.  389 

416  levis  est  nee  ilium  gloriae  stimulat 

decor                                                      M.  155 

417  errat  per  orbem,  non  ut  aequetur  lovi  =  998 

418  nee  ut  per  urbes  magmas  Argolicas  eat  =37 

nee  ut  per  urbes  magnus  Argolicas  eat  =  1 680,  H.F.  59 

nee  ut  per  urbes  magnus  Argolicas  eat  Pho.  576 

419  quod  amet  requirit,  virginum  thalamos 

petit                                                     M.  1007 

422  virtus  vocatur.  cecidit  Oechalia  inclita  H.F.  252 

425  totiens  timebit  Herculi  natam  parens     Tr.  248 

428  post  haec  quid  istas  innocens  servo 

manus  =972 

429  donee  f  urentem  simulet  ac  saeva  manu  Tr.  985 
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430  intendat  arcus  meque  natumque  op- 

primat  =  140* 
intendat  arcus  meque  natumque  op- 

primat  =  974 
intendat  arcus  meque  natumque  op- 

primat  =  549 
intendat  arcus  meque  natumque  op- 

primat  =1722 

434  fecit  novercam.  quid  stupes,  segnis 

furor?  =842,111.241 

435  scelus  occupandum  est:  perage  dum 

fervet  manus  A.       193 

scelus  occupandum  est:  perage  dum 
fervet  manus  M.     987 

436  Perimes   maritum?      Paelicis    certe 

meae  =3XS 

439  Quisiste  furor  est?    Quern  meuscon- 

iunx  docet  =  1407 

444  libet  ire  in  enses.    Maior  admisso  tuus  M.      157 
453  coniugia    nuptae    precibus    admixtis 

ligant  Pha.  635 

462  nox  media  solem  vidit  et  noctem  dies  Tr.     1706 

nox  media  solem  vidit  et  noctem  dies  Oc.     224 
461  mare  terra  caelum  et  Tartarus  servit 

mihi  ,  M.      401 

466  sub  rape  Pindus  alit:  ubi  inveniam 

malum  =242 

474  Amorque  summus  fie tAlcidae  labor       H.F.  957 

475  sed   te  per  omne  caelitum  numen 

precor  Tr.     345 
478  Quid  istud  est  quod  esse  secretum 

petis?  Oc.     691 
480  Praestare  fateor  posse  me   tacitam 

fidem  Oe.     799 
Praestare   fateor   posse    me   tacitam 

fidem  =3°9 

484  En  locus  ab  omni  tutus  arbitrio  vacat  Pha.  601 

488  non  ille  seros,  cum  ferens  Titan  diem  H.F.  tf  (codd.  AE1) 
non  ille  seros,  cum  ferens  Titan  diem  =723 

489  lassum  rubenti  mergit  Oceano  iugum  =781* 

490  illicamorispignusHerculeilatet  M.      1012 
498  unoque  turpe  subdidit  cornu  caput  H.F.     70 
501  Euenos  altum  gurgitem  in  pontum.  fe- 
rens M.     723 

506  frangebatipsasfluministumidiminas    Th.     291 
522  quam  forte  saeva  sciderat  avolsam 

manu  Pha.  673,  Oe.  1029 
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5  26  unam  inter  omnis  Luna  quam  sequitur 

magas  Oe.  616 

531  hoc  nulla  lux  conspiciat,  hoc  tenebrae 

tegant  = 1440 

538  intret  medullas.    Ocius  iussa  exequar  H.F.  4i,Pha.6i8 
540  qui  certa  tenera  tela  dimittit  manu  =819 

quicertatenerateladimittitmanu        Pha.  200 

qui  certa  tenera  tela  dimittit  manu         A.  734 

qui  certa  tenera  tela  dimittit  manu         Oe.  1029 
542  et  aequor  et  qui  fulmen  Aetnaeum 

quatit  Pha.  156 

et  aequor  et  qui  fulmen  Aetnaeum 

quatit  Oc.  229 

544  in tende  certa  spiculum  velox manu         Pho.  428 

546  graviore  prome  quod  tuae  nondum 

manus  M.  128 

547  misere  in  aliquem;  non  levi  telo  est 

opus  =  848 

549  intende  et  arcum  cornibus  iunctis  para  =  430  (q.  v.)  et  al. 

552  cum  fronte  subita  tumult  et  rabidum 

mare  M.  765 

555  amare  discat  coniugem.  si  quas  decor     Pha.  415 

563  Prolata  vis  est  quaeque  Palladia  colu      M.  843 

567  intemporeipsonavusoccurritLichas     Oe.  288 
569  O  quod  superbae  non  habent  unquam 

domus  Oe.  694 

577  quam  ture  flammas  pascat  et  placet 

deos  =351 

578  canarigentempopulocinctuscomam  =789 
cana  rigentem  populo  cinctus  comam     Tr.  1 84 

579  ipsa  in  penates  regies  gressus  feram        Oe.  708 

585  flemiis  dubios,  veneranda,  toros  =670 

586  nos  Acheloi  tecum  solitae  =595 
595  tecum  solitae  condita  cistis                                 =586 

632  colit hie  reges  regumque  lares  H.F.  166;  cf.  637  infra. 

644  caespes  Tyrio  mollior  ostro  Th.  955 

650  f ortuna  metus  !    BruttiaCoro  Th.  578* 

670  sed  non  dubios  fovet  ilia  toros  =585 

678  patrioquepuerconstitit  axe  =688 

688  patriasquepuerdespicitalas  =678 

703  quae  terursusfortunarotat?  A.  71/72 

708  stat  terror  animis  et  cor  attonitum  salit  Pho.  302* 

stat  terror  animis  et  cor  attonitum  salit  Th.  756* 
715  Quis   tarn  impotens,    miseranda,    te 

casus  rotat?  Tr.  981 

718  nescio  quid  animus  timuit.  an  fraudem 

struit?  Th.  267 
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723  laxabat  ardens  fervid  um  Titan  diem  =  488 

727  abiectus  horret villus  et perdit comam  =735 

734  aspersa  tepidis  tura  laxantur  focis  H.F.  673 

735  sic  languetomnevelluset  perdit  comas  =727 
737  quinipsatellusspumeosmotusagit  H.F.  1050 

7396  quassat  caput  Oe.     913     (metrical    equivalence 

doubtful) 

741  gressus  ferentem.  prome  quid  portes 

novi  Oe.  914  (in  different  sort  of  line) 

gressus  ferentem.  prome  quid  portes 

novi  Th.  626 

742  I,  profuge,  quaere  si  quid  ulterius  patet  Oe.  1051 
I,  profuge,  quaere  si  quid  ulterius  patet  H.F.  1 2  23 

745  Nescio  quod  animus  grande  praesagit 

malum  H.F.  1148 

Nescio  quod  animus  grande  praesagit 

malum  Pho.  278 

749  Decus  illud  orbis  atque  praesidium 

unicum  M.      226 

754  quid  quaeris  ultra?    Miserias  prope- 

rant  suas  =1320,  Oe.  860 

755  audire  miseri ;  fare  quo  posita  in  statu  Oe.     805 

758  Non  sola  maeres  Herculem,  toto  iacet  =1619 

759  mundo  gemendus;    fata   nee,  mater, 

tua  Tr.     941 
775  Euboica  tellus  vertice  immense  tu- 

mens  H.F.  1208,  Pho.  22 

779  Euripus undas  flectit instabilis  vagas  H.F.  378 
781  dum  lassa  Titan  mergat  Oceano  iuga  =489* 

dum  lassa  Titan  mergat  Oceano  iuga  A.       460 

783  annosa  fulgent  templa  Cenaei  lovis  =  102 

784  ut  stetit  ad  aras  omne  votivumpecus  A.       166 
786  spolium  leonis  sordidum  tabo  exuit  H.F.  785 

spolium  leonis  sordidum  tabo  exuit         H.F.  1151 

789  cana  revinctus  populo  horrentem  co- 

mam =  5  78  (q.  v.)  et  at. 

cana  revinctus  populo  horrentem  co- 
mam H.F.  467 

790  succendit  aras :  accipe  has  inquit  focis  =1648 
792  splendescat  ignis  ture,  quod  Phoebum 

colons  Th.       56 

799  taurus  bipenni  volnus  et  telum  ferens     Pha.   1173 
taurus  bipenni  volnus  et  telum  ferens     A.       777 

800  delubravasto  trepidamugitureplet        Pha.  1171 
805  hinc   omne    voces   reddit   Herculeas 

nemus  Tr.     543 

Fio  complexus  aras  ille  tremibunda  manu  H.F.  503 
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815  ecce  alia  clades :  Hercules  perimit  Li- 

chan  A.       528 

818  spargit  cruore ;  tails  in  caelum  exilit      A.      448 
spargit  cruore ;  talis  in  caelum  exilit      H.F.  445,  M.  709 

819  harundo  Getica  visa  dimitti  manu  =  540  (q. ».)  et  al. 

821  ettelafugient.  truncus  in pontum  cadit  Th.     728 
et  tela  f  ugient.  truncus  in  pontum  cadit  M.     405 
et  tela  f  ugient.  truncus  in  pontum  cadit  H.F.  1044 
et  tela  f  ugient.  truncus  in  pontum  cadit  Th.     725 

822  in saxa vertex:  unus ambobus iacet  =1856 
838  o  sortem  acerbam !  fuimus  Alcidae 

pares  Pha.  991 

841  destituit  animus  membra,  nox  oculos 

premit  Tr.     623 

842  Quid,  anime.  cessas?  quid  stupes? 

factum  est  scelus  M.      895 

Quid,  anime,  cessas?  quid  stupes? 

factum  est  scelus  Th.    423 

Quid,  anime,  cessas?  quid  stupes? 

factum  est  scelus  =1828,  M.  93 

Quid,  anime,  cessas?  quid  stupes? 

factum  est  scelus  Oe.     1024 

Quid,  anime,  cessas?  quid  stupes? 

factum  est  scelus  A.       198 

Quid,  anime,  cessas?  quid  stupes,  fac- 
tum est  scelus  =434,  Th.  241 
Quid,   anime,   cessas?    quid   stupes? 

factum  est  scelus  M.     986 

848  nurum  scelestam.  nee  levi  telo  manus  =547 

853  emitte  telum  quale  in  errantem  prius    H.F.  283 
858  amepetatur;  occupa  ferrum  ocius       Pho.  449 

860  telum  est  abunde:  rupe  ab  aetheria 

ferar  Th.    105 

86 1  haec,  haec  renatum  prima  quae  poscit 

diem  Tr.       10 

867  eligere  nescis,  anime,  cui  telo  incubes  Oe.      1038 

868  utinam  esset,  utinam  fixus  in  thalamis 

meis  M.      125 

utinam  esset,  utinam  fixus  in  thalamis 

meis  Pho.  346 

872  iaculetur    orbis,    nulla    nunc    cesset 

manus  =1661 

iaculetur    orbis,    nulla    nunc    cesset 

manus  Pho.  567 

iaculetur    orbis,    nulla    nunc    cesset 

manus  Tr.     309 

874  impune  saevi  sceptra  iam  reges  gerent  Th.     229 
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881  imitate  fratrem  et  mittis  ereptam  lovi  A.       537 
884  mortem  occupavi.    Quid  domum  im- 

pulsam  trahis?  Tr.     998 

890  Mors  innocentes  sola  deceptos  facit    Oe.     934 

892  Vitam  relinques?    Miseram,  ut  Alci- 

den  sequar  Oe.     797 

893  Superest  et  auras  ille  caelestes  trahit    Oe.     599 

894  Vinci  Hercules  cum  potuit,  hinc  coepit 

mori  Pho.  181 

895  Natum  relinques  fataque  abrumpes 

tua?                                                        Th.  444 
897  Virum  sequeris.     Praegredi  castae  so- 
lent                                                      Pha.  254 

904  stravit  sagittis  atque  natorum  indolem  Pha.  869 

905  Lernaeangenstelafuribundamanu        Tr.  940 
909  quo,  misera,  pergis  ?  cur  tuas  damnas 

manus?  H.F.  1022,  Pha.  142 

911  placet  scelus  punire.  Si  novi  Herculem  H.F.  642 

914  Exeditartus  virus  utfamaest  hydrae  =1226 

922  Frustra  tenetur  ille  qui  statuitmori  =  1025 

925  Per  has  aniles  ecce  te  supplex  comas       Pha.  246* 

930  crudelis  ille  est :  interim  poena  est  mori  Tr.  ggjq.v.* 

937  et  umbra  tristis  coniugem  excipiam 

meum  Tr.     418 

et  umbra  tristis  coniugem  excipiam 
meum  H.F.  1289 

938  sed  tu,  nigrantis  regna  qui  torques  poli  =  1940 
sed  tu,  nigrantis  regna  qui  torques  poli  Pha.  934 

939  para  laborem  (scelera  quae  quisquam 

ausus  est  H.F.  1162 

941  eripere  terris)  horridam  poenam  para  Tr.     935 

948  vacat  Una  Danais,  has  ego  explebo 

vices  H.F.  500 

949  laxate  manes,  recipe  me  comitem  tibi  Pha.  1238,  1241 
laxate  manes,  recipe  me  comitem  tibi      Pho.     5  2 

960  stricto  cruenta  Belias  ferro  stetit  H.F.  261 
stricto  cruenta  Belias  ferro  stetit  Pha.   1155 

961  inmesuasagnoscatetlaudetmanus      Th.     1096 
967  auferrecupienspaelicieripuimihi  Pho.  240 
970  lux  vilisista  est.  exigampoenas  tibi  =1471 
972  mortemque,  coniunx,  ad  tuas  servo 

manus?  =428 

974  intendere  arcum  tela  missurum  valent  ?  =  430  (q.  v.)  et  al. 

981  et   quicquid  aliud  restitit:    ab   illis 

tamen  =1651 

982  coniunx,  redisti.    Parce  iam,  mater, 

precor  H.F.  1015 
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983  ignosce  fatis;  error  a  culpa  vacat        Th.  321 

986  quid  ora  flectis?  hoc  erit  pietas  scelus  =994 

987  ignave  dubitas  ?  Herculemeripuittibi  Tr.  658*5.  v. 
989  avum  Tonantem.  maius  eripui  decus  Th.  408 

991  a  matredisce.seutibiiugulo  placet         A.  972*  q.v. 

992  mersisse  ferrum  sive  maternum  libet     A.  973 
994  praebebit  animum.  non  erit  tantum 

scelus  =  986 
praebebit  animum.  non  erit  tantum 

scelus                                                Pho.  167 

998  erres  per  orbem.  si  qua  nascetur  fera  =417 

1000  patet  ecce  plenum  pecrus  aerumnis: 

feri                                                          A.  305 

1001  scelus  remitto,  dexterae  parcent  tuae     Oe.  1002 
1003  quaenam  ista  torquens  angue  vibrato 

comam                                                   A.  922,  Th.  627 
quaenam  ista  torquens  angue  vibrato 

comam                                                 H.F.  789 
1010  iam  senior  umeris?  ecce  iam  victus 

lapis  =72 

1014  Megaera,  parce,  sustine  Stygias  faces     Oc.  162 

1016  et  aula  tectis  crepuit  excussis  —  minax  Th.  264 

1017  unde  iste  coetus  ?  totus  in  vultus  meos     M .  446 
1021  mors  sola  portus  dabitur  aerumnis 

meis                                                  Pho.  369 

1024  moritura  linquo.    Fugit  attonita,   ei 

mihi                                                        Pha.  1050 

1025  peracta  iam  pars  matris  est:  statuit 

mori  =922 

1027  o  misera  pietas :  si  mori  matrem  vetas  Oe.  19  q.v. 

o  misera  pietas :  si  mori  matrem  vetas  =1171 

1031  verum  est  quod  cecinit  sacer                 Tr.  371  (in  different  sort  of  line) 

1057  sedit  Marmaricus  leo                             A.  739  (in  different  sort  of  line) 

1061  Quin  per  Taenarias  fores  =I77X  (in  different  sort  of 

line) 

1065  et  tristes  Erebi  deos                               Oe.  411 

1071  dum  cantu  volucres  tenet                       M.  628  (in  different  sort  of  line) 

1109  et  siccus  Boreas  ferit                              Oe.  473  (in  different  sort  of  line) 

1132  emitte  noctem :  pereat  hie  mundo  dies  A.  56 

1133  quo   morior,   atra  nube   inhorrescat 

polus                                                    Pho.  422,  Oe.  1000 

1134  obsta  novercae.  nunc,  pater,  caecum 

chaos                                                 Oc.  391 

1135  reddi  decebat,  hinc  et  bine  compagibus  Th.  1012* 
1140  et  fiat  Othrys  pondus  Encelado  leve  =1764 
1145  ad  Styga  revertor:  surget  Enceladus 

ferox  =1203 
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ad  Styga  revertor:  surget  Enceladus 
ferox  =i?3S 

1151  Non  vana  times,  gnate  Tonantis  A.  368 

1152  nunc  Thessalicam  Pelion  Ossam           Th.  812* 
1159  nondum  Enceladus  fulmine  victus        A.  340 
1161  Egoquirelictamorte,  contemptaStyge  H.F.  612 

1 164  ego  quern  deorum  regna  senserunt  tria  Oe.  248 

ego  quern  deorum  regna  senserunt  tria  Pha.  1212    (in   different   sort   of 

line) 
1167  saxum  est  nee  instar  mentis  abrupti 

latus  H.F.  1209 

1 1 70  sine  hoste  vincor,  quodque  me  torquet 

magis  A.  183 

sine  hoste  vincor,  quodque  me  torquet 
magis  =1276 

1171  o  misera  virtus !  summus  Alcidae  dies  =  1027 
1 1 73  in  nulla  vitam  facta.  pro  mundi  arbiter  H.F.  205 
1176  morte  ferire  ?  dims  o  nobis  pudor          Pha.  595 
1179  invicta  si  me  cadere  feminea  manu       A.  734 
1182  lunonis  odio  :  feminae  caderem  manu  =38 

lunonis  odio :  feminae  caderem  manu  =1185,  1318 

1 185  vires  Amazon  —  feminae  cuius  manu  =  1 182,  1318 

1188  quid  tale  tell  us  genuit  iratae  tibi  ?  =1509 

quid  tale  tellus  genuit  iratae  tibi  ?  =28 

quid  tale  tellus  genuit  iratae  tibi  ?  =  1848 

1198  Fato  stupente,  nunc  ab  inferna  Styge  =1766 

Fato  stupente,  nunc  ab  inferna  Styge  Th.  1007 

1200  ubique  mors  me  f ugit,  ut  leto  inclitae      Pho.  151 
1203  ad  Styga  reduxit,  non  sub  Hesperio 

polo  =1145 

1208  non  Lethaeos  horreat  amnes?  =1985 

1222  distendit,  ardet  felle  siccato  iecur          Th.  770 
1226  exedit  artus  penitus  et  costas  malum  =914 

1235  hisne  ego  lacertis  colla  Nemeaei  mail  =  1665 

1236  elisapressi?  tensushacarcus manu         Pho.  8^.969,  A. 971 

1237  astrisabipsisdetulitStymphalidas?      H.F.  244 
1241  his  tot  ferae,  tot  scelera,  tot  reges 

iacent?  =5 

1243  haecne  ilia  cervix?  hasne  ego  opposui 

manus  Pha.  1269 

1249  quaecumque  pestis  viscere  in  nostro 

lates  =1260 

1251  quis  te  sub  axe  frigido  pontus  Scythes  M.  712 

quis  te  sub  axe  frigido  pontus  Scythes  H.F.  1210 
1254  utrumne    serpens    squalidum    crista 

caput  H.F.  392 

1259  concede  saltern  scire  quo  peream  malo  A.  492 
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1260  quaecumque  pestis  sive  quaecumque 

es  fera  =  1 249 

1269  quae  terra  vidit?  siccus  aerumnas  tuli  =1276 

1271  tibi  cessit  uni;  prima  et  ante  omnis 

mihi  Pha.  669 

1275  flentem  gementem,  summe  pro  rector 

poli  =  290 

1276  me  terra  vidit,  quodque  me  torquet 

magis  =1269 

me  terra  vidit,  quodque  me  torquet 

magis  =1170 

1291  numquam  ad  tuas  confugit  Alcides 

manus  H.F.  818 

1294  possessus  atra  nocte  cum  Fato  steti      H.F.  282* 
1303  asserere  potui  —  dum  patrem  verum 

puto  Tr.     918 

1305  sive  es  misericors,  commoda  nato  ma- 

num  Oe.     1032 

1308  emitte  Siculo  vertice  ardentes,  pater    H.F.     80 
1314  sed  ex  noverca.  tu  quoque,  Alcidae 

soror  H.F.  908 

1316  iaculare,  Pallas,  supplices  tendo  manus  H.F.  1192,  Oe.  71 
1318  telum  (perire  feminae  possum manu)  =1182,1185 

1320  quid  quaeris  ultra?  supplicem  Alciden 

vides  =  754,  Oe.  866 

quid  quaeris  ultra?  supplicem  Alciden 

vides  Th.    517 

1324  nunc  odia  ponis?  parcis  ubi  votum  est 

mori  Th.     1025 

nunc  odia  ponis  ?  parcis  ubi  votum  est 

mori  Tr.     577* 

1327  ita  nulla  saevas  terra  concipiatf eras  =34 

ita  nulla  saevas  terra  concipiat feras       H.F.     83 

1330  nascatur  ultor :  undiqueinfelixcaput     Oe.     871 

1331  mactate  saxis,  vincite  aerumnas  meas     Oe.     872 

1332  ingratecessasorbis?  excidimus tibi?      M.      561 

1337  Quas  misera    terras  mater   Alcidae 

petam?  Tr.     949 

1338  ubi natus,  ubinam ?  certa  si  visus  notat  Tr.     571 

1350  quae  terra  genuit?  quodve  tam  dirum 

nefas  =15 

quae  terra  genuit?  quodve  tam  dirum 
nefas  M.     931 

1351  de  te  triumphat?  victor  Herculeus  quis 

est?  =1412,  H.F.  58 

1358  Consumpta  mecum  est.     Tantane  in- 

venta  est  lues?  Pha.  1017 
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1371  talem  subactis  Herculem  ostende  in- 

feris  H.F.  91,613 

1373  invade,  mors,  non  trepida:  iam  pos- 

sum mori  Th.    442 

1374  Compesce  lacrimas  saltern  et  aerum- 

nas  doma  =J674 

Compesce  lacrimas  saltern  et  aerum- 

nas  doma  Pho.     78* 

1376  mortemque  differ:  quos  soles,  vince 

inferos  Pho.  163 

1391  cervice  totapulset  etquicquidfuit        Th.     502 

cervice  tota  pulset  et  quicquid  fuit  =6 

1399  Ubi  morbus,  ubinam  est?  estne  adhuc 

aliquid  mali  Th.     280 

1401  intendat  arcus :  nuda  sufficiet  manus  =  430  (g.  i>.)  e<  a/. 

1402  procedat  agedum  hue.     Ei  mihi,  sen- 

sum  quoque  Pha.  469 

procedat  agedum  hue.    Ei  mihi,  sen- 
sum  quoque  Oc.     150 

1404  removete  quaeso  tela  et  inf estas  precor  H.F.  1053 

1405  rapite    hinc    sagittas:     igne    suffuso 

genae  Oe.     958 

1406  scelus  minantur ;  quas  petam  latebras 

anus?  =1782 

scelus  minantur ;  quas  petam  latebras 
anus?  M.      453 

1407  dolor  iste  furor  est:   Herculem  solus 

domat  =439 

1412  de  me  triumphal,  eccelassatusmalis      H.F.    58 

de  me  triumphat.  ecce  lassatus  malis  =  1351 

1417  servate  terris.  abeat  excussus  dolor        M.      900 

1418  corpusque  vires   reparet   Herculeum 

suas  A.       698 

1421  nepos  supersum ;  scelere  materno  hie 

perit  A.       925 

1422  fraude  ilia  capta  est  —  quis  per  an- 

norum  vices  H.F.  291 

1423  totoque  in  aevo  poterit  aerumnas  se- 

nex  Oe.  775 

totoque  in  aevo  poterit  aerumnas  se- 

nex  Th.  754 

1424  referre  tantas  unus  eripuit  dies  Th.  998 

1430  sed  ecce,  lassam  deserit  mentem  quies  H.F.  329,  987,  Oe.  321,  A.  408, 

586,  728 

1440  cubile  video  Noctis ;  hinc  tenebrae  vo- 
lant =  53i 
1443  afflabat  axis,  iam  prope  a  caelo  fui        H.F.  978 
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1446  suppositus  orbis;    quam   bene    exci- 

deras,  dolor !                                      Pha.  590 

1449  utinam  liceret  stipite  ingesto  impiam      Tr.  763 

utinam  liceret  stipite  ingesto  impiam      Pha.  1099 

1451  circa  nivalis  Caucasi  domui  latus            H.F.  1209 
J453  coniunx  fuisti?  stipitem  atque  arcus 

date                                                 H.F.  1229 
coniunx  fuisti?  stipitem  atque  arcus 

date                                                   H.F.  1230 
1455  summus    legatur    femina   Herculeus 

labor                                                  H.F.  1316   • 

1457  habet,  peractum  est,  quas  petis  poenas 

dedit  =1472,  A.  901;  cf.  Oe.  998 
habet,  peractum  est,  quas  petis  poenas 

dedit                                                    M.  1019 
habet,  peractum  est,  quas  petis  poenas 

dedit                                                  Oc.  272 

1458  sua  perempta  dextera  mater  iacet          Oe.  261* 

1471  Nessusque  nunc  has  exigit  poenas  sibi  =9?o 

1472  Habet,  peractum  est,  fata  se  nostra 

explicant  =  145  7  (q-  v)  et  al. 
Habet,  peractum  est,  fata  se  nostra 

explicant                                              Oe.  832* 
1475  Cirrhaea    quatiens    templa    mugitu 

specus                                               Th.  681* 
1483  caedatur   omnis    silva    et    Oetaeum 

nemus  =1637 
caedatur    omnis    silva    et    Oetaeum 

nemus                                                Oe.  574 
1491  lole:  tuis  hanc  facibus  et  thalamis 

para                                                   H.F.  427 
1497  tuque  ipsa  planctus  pone  funereos, 

precor  = 1969 
1502  pater  est  —  licet  sit  falsa  progenies 

mei                                                         Th.  330 

1509  quid  tale  luno  genuit  aetherium  gerens  =1188 

1518  O  decus  mundi,  radiatae  Titan               Pha.  678   (in  different  sort  of  line) 

1547  feminae  exertos  feriant  lacertos             Tr.  87 

1552  vadis  ad  manes  miserandus,  unde  =  *773  (in  different  sort  of 

line) 

1556  teque  non  solum  feret  ilia  puppis          Tr.  1015 

1560  parcite,  o  dites,  inhibete  dextras            M.  595 

1561  laudis  est  purum  tenuisse  ferrum  =  iS92 
1578  vel  comam  silvis  revocabit  aestas          H.F.  841 

1584  ante  descendet  glacialis  ursae                Pha.  288  (cf.  H.F.  1140) 

1592  semper  impendens  tenuisse  ferrum  =1561 

1601  Herculem  et  visum  canis  inferorum        A.  859 
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1607  Effare  casus,  iuvenis,  Herculeos  precor  A.       414 
1611  ostendit  ille.  quid  sub  hoc  mundo  Her- 
cules =  462 

1616  inter  labores  ignis  Herculeos  abit         H.F.  1316 
inter  labores  ignis  Herculeos  abit          Th.     772 

1617  edissere  agedum,  flamma  quo  victa 

est  modo  Oe.  787 

edissere  agedum,  flamma  quo  victa  est 

modo  Oe.  805 

1619  huic  fagus  umbras  perdit  et  toto  iacet  =  758 

1626  gemit    ilia   multo   volnere    impresso 

minax  Pha.  1096,  1266 

1631  admisit  omnis :  sedibus  pulsac  suis       Oe.  955 

admisit  omnis :  sedibus  pulsae  suis       Oe.  959 
1635  sensere quercushorridam ferromanum  =413 

1637  aggeritur omnis silva et alternae  trabes  =  1483 

1641  populea  silva,  frontis  Herculeae  decus  H.F.  631 

1648  arcus  poposcit.  accipe  haec.  inquit,  sate  =  790 

1649  Poeante,  dona,  hoc  munus  Alcidae 

cape  H.F.  806 

"1651  et  quicquid  aliud  eminus  vici  malum   .  =981 

1659  emissa  nervo  tela ;  tu  tantum  precor    H.F.  119 

1 66 1  hie  nodus,  inquit,  nulla  quern  cepit 

manus  =872 

hie  nodus,  hiquit,  nulla  quern  cepit 
manus  Pho.  567 

1662  mecum  per  ignes  flagret;  hoc  telum 

Herculem  Pha.  615,  700 

1665  turn  rigida  secum  spolia  Nemeaei  mail  =  1235 

1672  implevit  omnem  voce  feminea  locum    Tr.     190,  1126 
1674  compesce  lacrimas,  inquit,  introrsus 

dolor  =1374 

1679  laniare,  qui  me  genuit.  et  dirum  fre- 

mens  Oe.     961 

1680  qualisperurbesduxit  Argolicas  canem  H.F.     59 
qualisperurbesduxitArgolicascanem  =37,  418 

1681  cum  victor  Erebi  Dite  contempto  redit  H.F.  612 
quis  sic  triumphans  laetus  in  curru 

stetit  Tr.     188 
1686  haesere    lacrimae,    cecidit    impulsus 

dolor  Th.     1066 

1693  lacuit  sui  securus  et  caelum  intuens  Th.     720 

1698  quievit  unus,  si  meas  laudes  canit  H.F.  829 

1700  et  omnis  ardens  ora  quam  torret  dies  H.F.  236 

1707  pater,  erubesco.  nube  discussa  diem  Pho.  422 
1711  abstulerit  ullas,  pande  turn  Stygios 

lacus  A.       750 
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1713  ut  dignus  astris  videar,  hie  faciet  dies  M.      423 

1714  leve  est  quod  actum  est;  Herculem 

hie,  genitor,  dies  Pho.  270,  Th.  307 

1716  noverca   cernat   quo   feram   flammas 

modo  M.        53 

1717  flammas  poposcit.  hoc  age,  Alcidae 

comes  M.      562 

1721  ignave   iners   inermis  —  en    nostros 

manus  Th.     176 

1722  quae  tendat  arcus !  quid  sedet  pallor 

genis?  =  430  (}.».)  do*, 
quae  tendat  arcus !  quid  sedet  pallor 

genis?                                                A.  237 
quae  tendat  arcus !  quid  sedet  pallor 

genis?                                                A.  710 

1735  imposuitumerisOssanEnceladusferox  ="45 

1745  stupet  omne  volgus,  vix  habent  flam- 

mae  fidem  Tr.     1143 

1746  tarn  placida  frons  est,  tanta  maiestas 

viro  Pha.  915 

1750  totasque  in  ignes  vertit  et  quis  pluri- 

mus  Th.     700 

1755  non  pressit  oculos.    sed   quid   hoc? 

maestam  intuor  H.F.  824 

1756  sinu  gerentem  reliquias  magni  Her- 

culis  =1823 

1760  anilis,  heu  me,  recipit  Alciden  sinus     Tr.  476,  681,  Pha.  898,  997,  1173, 

Oc.  169 

1763  complevit  urnam ;  quam  leve  est  pon- 

dus  mihi  Pho.  367 

1764  cuitotus  aether  pondus  incubuit  leve  =1140 
1766  rediturus  ibas  —  quando  ab  inferna 

Styge  =1198 

rediturus  ibas  —  quando  ab  inferna 
Styge  Th.     1007 

1770  compescet   umbras   teque   Tartareus 

canis  H.F.  649 

1771  inhibere  poterit?   quando  Taenarias 

f°res  =  1 06 1  (in  different  sort  of 

line) 

1772  pulsab is,  autquas mater  ad  fauces  agar  =1798 

1 773  qua  mors aditur ?  vadis admanes iter  =  1552  (in  different  sort  of 

line) 

1774  habiturus  unum.  quid  diem  questu 

tero?  H.F.  633* 

1777  quis  me  parentem  natus  Alcmenen 

suam  Pha.  1272 
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1778  tantus  vocabit?  o  nimis  felix  nimis  =1803 
1782  vel  falsus,  aderas:  quas  petam  terras 

anus  = 1406 
vel  falsus  aderas:  quas  petam  terras 

anus                                                     M.  453 

1785  quicumque  caesos  ingemit natus patres  Oe.  54 

1790  Thracis  cruenti  vindicat,  carpent  gre- 

ges                                                        H.F.  1170 

1791  mea  membra  diri;  forsitan    poenas 

petet                                                  H.F.  275 
mea    membra    diri;   forsitan    poenas 

petet                                                     M.  964 

1792  irata  luno:  totus  hue  verget  dolor      Pha.  584 

1 797  quis  me  locus,  quae  regio,  quae  mundi 

plaga                                                    H.F.  1138 
quis  me  locus,  quae  regio,  quae  mundi 

plaga                                                    Tr.  498 
quis  me  locus,  quae  regio,  quae  mundi 

plaga                                                    Tr.  558 
quis  me  locus,  quae  regio,  quae  mundi 

plaga  =95 

1798  defendet  aut  quas  mater  in  latebras 

agar  =1772 

1799  ubique  per  te  nota?  sic  patriam  petam  H.F.  289 

1802  thalamosque  nostros  in  quibus  quon- 

dam lovem  =398 

1 803  dilecta  vidi  ?  pro  nimis  felix,  nimis  =1778 

1813  hie  diraserpens,  cecidit,  hie  ales  f era      M.  686 

1814  hie  rex  cruentus,  hie  tua  f  ractus  manu    Oe.  634 
1823  contendat  orbis.  reliquias  magni  Her- 

culis  =1756 

1828  quid,  anime,  trepidas?  Herculis  cine- 
res  tenes  =842  (q.  v.)  et  al. 
quid,  anime,  trepidas?    Herculis  cine- 
res  tenes                                              Tr.  631 

1835  aeterna virtus Herculem  fieri vetat         H.F.  1277 

1843  votis  peperci,  nil  ego  a  superis  peti           Pha.  953 

1848  quid  tale  genetrixullamortalistulit?  =1188,1509 

1850  succisa  fetu,  bisque  septenos  gregem      M.  955 

1852  quot  ille  poterat?  matribus  miseris  ad- 

huc                                                       Oe.  607 

1856  insaxavertit;  cedite  his  cunctae  malis  =822 

in  saxa  vertit ;  cedite  his  cunctae  malis  Oc.  634 

1864  magnique  lovis  plangite  natum               Tr.  140 

1881/2  iacetAlcidesnon minor  ipso               Tr.  732 

1920/1  praeclusit  iter  teque  in  primo  limine 

Ditis  H.F.  1133 
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1921  limineDitisfatamorantur?  Tr.  723 

1940  Quid  me  tenentem  regna  siderei  poll       Pha.  663 

Quid  me  tenentem  regna  siderei  poll  =  938,  Pha.  934 

1942  sentire  f atum ?  parce  :  iam  virtus mihi  =62 

1943  in  astra  et  ipsos  fecit  ad  superos  iter        Tr.  179 
1969  proinde  planctus  pone,  quos  nato  paret  =  1497 
1974  curru    superbum    vecta    transcendes 

caput  Oe.     771 

1983  Numquam  Stygias  fertur  ad  umbras     Oc.       79 
1985  nee  Lethaeos  saeva  per  amnes  =1208* 

A  few  conclusions  drawn  from  this  list  may  not  be  amiss : 

1.  Likenesses  appear  in  all  the  plays.     Disregarding  the 
play  itself  and  the  Octavia,  from  which,  as  I  have  already 
explained,   the  data  were  gathered  in  a  different  and  less 
complete  manner,  the  instances  may  be  thus  summarized : 

In  the  Hercules  Fur  ens  (1344  lines)  98  cases  (one  in  13.8  lines) 

Troades  (1179  "  )  46  "  "  "  25.6  " 

Phoenissae  (  664  "  )  26  "  "  "  25.5  " 

Medea  (1027  "  )  42  "  "  "  24.2  " 

Phaedra  (1280  "  )  52  "  "  "  24.6  " 

Oedipus  (1061  "  )  49  "  "  "  21.6  " 

Agamemno  (1012  '•  )  45  "  "  "  22.5  " 

Thyestes  (1112  "  )  45  "  "  "  24.7  " 

The  unusual  number  of  likenesses  to  the  Hercules  Furens  is 
doubtless  in  considerable  measure  due  to  the  similarity  in 
subject  matter.  I  have  noted  23  cases  of  likeness  in  which 
there  appears  either  a  proper  name  (Antaeus,  Geryon,  Her- 
cules, Alcides,  Stygium  canem,  Tartar eus  canis,  etc.)  or  a 
common  noun  or  phrase  (spolium  leonis,  /eras,  etc.)  closely 
associated  with  the  Hercules  legend.  If  this  handicap  of  a 
related  theme  were  neutralized  by  the  omission  of  these  in- 
stances, the  cases  of  identity  between  the  Hercules  Furens 
and  the  Hercules  Oetaeus  would  be  reduced  to  75,  or  one  in 
17.9  lines. 

2.  The  identities  between  other  plays  I  have  not  attempted 
to  collect,  but  they  are  many,  as  may  be  asserted  from  the 
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collections  of  Ladek  (I.e.,  for  the  Octama)  and  others,19  and 
from  my  own  incidental  observation.  These  identities,  then, 
are  not  out  of  keeping  with  what  we  might  expect  in  any 
author,  but  especially  in  the  case  of  Seneca. 

3.  Space  will  not  permit  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  forms 
of  likeness  illustrated  in  the  list.     Often  there  is  exact  iden- 
tity of  a  complete  phrase ;   frequently  essential  identity  with 
merely  a  change  of  tense,  mood,  person,  gender,  number,  or 
case;    occasionally  the  identity  is  modified  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  different  verb,20  noun,21  pronoun,22  adjective,23  or 
even  a  different  part  of  speech,24  of  which,  however,  some 
portion  is  identical  in  sound  (particularly  in  the  sound  of 
the  vowels)  with  the  metrically  corresponding  portion  which 
I  have  cited  from  another  play.     If  one  study  the  list  care- 
fully (and  especially  the  examples  in  notes  20-24,  which  are 
not  intended   to  be  exhaustive  but  merely  suggestive),  he 
will  find  a  few   adaptations  almost  as  remarkable  as  that 
which  Vergil  in  Aen.  vi,  460  makes  of  Catullus,  66,  39. 

4.  It  is  not,  however,  upon  single  ingenious  adaptations, 
which  might  be  by  another  than  Seneca,  that  the  case  rests, 
but  rather  upon  the  cumulative  value  of  the  total  number  of 
identities,  not  made  with  the  fulness  of  a  cento,  and  not 
limited,  as  said  at  the  outset,  to  the  striking  and  quotable, 

19  Cf.  the  statements  of  Leo,  edition,  49;    Melzer,  op.  cit.  22;    Summers, 
op.  cit.  42  (for  the  Hercules  Furens  and  the  Troades) ;  Ackermann  in  Philologus, 
Supplementband  x  (1907),  328-331.     Such  repetitions  characterize  also  the 
prose  of  Seneca ;  cf .  Pfennig,  De  librorum  quos  scripsit  Seneca  de  ira  compositione 
et  origine  (1887),  7-34.     Edert  (op.  cit.  107)  complains  that  the  borrowings  — 
for  such  he  would  consider  them  —  are  more  numerous  in  the  Hercules  Oetaeus 
than  in  the  other  plays,  but  this  assertion  needs  more  statistical  proof  before 
acceptance  and  may  even  then  be  unimportant  for  the  question  of  authenticity. 

20  See  lines  67,  435,  453,  563,  578,  842,  1391,  1417,  1679. 

21  Lines  195,  506,  526,  734,  821,  881,  884,  892,  1560,  1920/1. 

22  Lines  1351,  1556.  M  Lines  141,  868. 

21  Lines  737,  784,  799,  800,  818,  853,  1458.  In  1161  the  words  morte,  con- 
tempta  are  in  different  phrases,  but  in  H.F.  612  they  appear  in  the  ablative 
absolute  in  the  same  phrase,  the  word  order  and  metrical  position  remaining 
unchanged.  This  seems  a  good  example  of  a  case  in  which  the  poet's  memory 
dwelt  upon  sound  rather  than  upon  syntax  or  thought. 
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but  running  through  the  trivial  and  the  inconspicuous.  The 
poet  himself,  with  his  mind  as  much  stocked  with  rhythmic 
phrases  as  with  philosophic  sententiae,  might  easily  and  un- 
consciously have  reproduced  himself  again  and  again;  an 
imitator  would  surely  have  culled  a  nosegay  of  showier  and 
more  fragrant  blossoms. 
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II.  —  The  Accusative  of  Exclamation:   Lucretius  to  Ovid 
BY  PROFESSOR  ROY  C.   FLICKINGER 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 

THIS  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  papers  dealing  with  the 
accusative  of  exclamation  in  Latin  literature.1  The  first 
was  devoted  to  the  comic  writers  (Plautus  and  Terence), 
and  the  second  to  epistolary  usage  as  exhibited  in  the  letters 
of  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Pliny.  The  conclusions  already 
reached  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

I.  Plautus'    usage   is    exceedingly   plastic.     O,    which   in 
time  almost  monopolized  the  field,  is  not  even  the  predomi- 
nating concomitant  of  the  construction,  being  considerably 
less  frequent  than  both  the  non-interjectional  and  the  edepol 
categories  and  hardly  more  numerous  than  hercle.     Full  sta- 
tistics are  repeated  in  the  table  on  p.  40,  below. 

II.  (a)  In  Terence  o  has  become   the   largest   category, 
though  the  instances  without  any  interjection  are  a  close 
second.     (6)  Half  of   the   latter   consist  of   the  phrase   me 
miserum    (two    instances   also    in    Plautus).     (c)  Ah   occurs 
twice  with  personal  pronouns  (in  the  phrase  ah    me  miserum) . 
(d)  Whenever  an  interrogative  pronoun  is  part  of  the  con- 
struction, no  interjection  occurs. 

III.  In  both  Plautus  and  Terence  (a)  heu  is  occasionally 
found,  but  only  with  personal  pronouns   (five  instances  of 
heu  me  miserum  and  one  of  heu  me  infelicem;    there  is  one 
instance  of  eheu  me  miser  am  in  Terence),     (b)  Whenever  a 
personal   pronoun    belongs    to    the    construction,    either    no 
interjection  is  employed  (cf.  n,  b),  or  it  is  heu  (cf.  in,  a]  or 
ah  (Terence  only,  cf.  n,  c} ;    o  never  occurs,     (c}  The  adjec- 
tive or  modifying  genitive  always  follows  the  noun  in  con- 
nection with  edepol,  eu  edepol,  ecastor,  and  eu  ecastor  (the 
last  two  occurring  but  once  each)  and  usually  with  hercle 

1  Cf.  A.J.P.  xxix,  303  ff.  (abstract  in  P.A.P.A.  xxxvin,  xvii),  and  xxxiv, 
276  ff. 
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and  eu  kercle.-  The  triumph  of  the  o  category  brought  with 
it  the  triumph  of  a  free  word  order  in  this  construction. 

IV.  In  the  letters  of  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Pliny,  (a)  o  has 
still  further  extended  its  influence,  and  has  even  encroached 
at  last  upon  the  personal  pronouns  (seven  out  of  seventeen 
instances  in  Cicero,  three  out  of  a  total  of  three  in  Seneca, 
and  four  out  of  five  in  Pliny),  (b)  The  other  interjections 
such  as  heu,  edepol,  hsrclc,  ah,  etc.,  have  been  driven  almost 
entirely  from  the  field,  (c)  The  non-inter jectional  usage  still 
has  a  place ;  there  are  thirty-two  instances  of  this  in  Cicero 
(me  miserum  provides  seven  of  these,  and  other  phrases  in- 
volving personal  pronouns  three  more;  however,  there  is 
one  example  of  o  me  miserum),  one  in  Seneca,  and  five  in 
Pliny  (one  of  which  contains  a  personal  pronoun),  (d]  Since 
me  miserum  holds  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  non-interjec- 
tional  category  and  since  this  phrase  sometimes  expresses 
genuine  emotion  and  sometimes  is  not  seriously  intended, 
there  developed  a  pronounced  tendency  (not  a  rule  for 
nounal  phrases  without  o  also  to  convey  an  implication  of 
commiseration,  pity,  deprecation,  disgust,  etc.,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  of  irony,  banter,  derision,  etc.,  on  the  other. 

One  difficulty  that  was  encountered  in  the  preparation  of 
the  second  article  in  this  series  arose  from  occasional  un- 
certainty as  to  the  proper  reading  of  the  text  In  the  manu- 
scripts of  prose  writers  like  the  epistolographers  there  was  a 
constant  tendency  for  copyists  to  insert  o  before  every  ex- 
clamatory expression,  and  the  fact  of  its  intrusion  cannot 
always  be  detected  beyond  dispute.  It  therefore  seemed 
advisable  to  revert  to  poetry,  where  the  use  of  meter  affords 
considerable  protection  against  such  corruptions ;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  present  installment  is  devoted  to  tracing  the 
construction  in  the  Latin  poets  from  Lucretius  to  Ovid.3 

2  This  situation  was  pointed  out  with  some  hesitation  as  possibly  being  due 
rather  to  accident  than  to  conscious  choice,  but  was  accepted  at  full  value  by 
Professor  Skutsch  in  Glotta,  u,  381. 

3  Citations  are  taken  from  W.   A.  Merrill's  edition  of  Lucretius   (1907), 
E.  T.  Merrill's  edition  of  Catullus  (1893),  Ribbeck's  second  edition  of  Vergil 
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In  Lucretius  there  are  but  two  instances  of  the  accusative 
of  exclamation,4  both  with  o ;  cf.  n,  14  : 

0  miseras  hominum  mentes,  o  pectora  caeca ! 

There  is  nothing  here  which  requires  special  comment,  since 
parallels  could  be  provided  from  every  period  of  the  con- 
struction's history.  The  small  number  of  instances  is  per- 
haps to  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  the  poem  is  too 
dignified  to  permit  the  frequent  employment  of  so  colloquial 
a  usage.  For  example,  it  does  not  occur  a  single  time  in  the 
correspondence  between  Pliny  and  the  Emperor  Trajan. 
Yet  Pliny  did  not  refrain  from  using  it  in  his  Panegyricus, 
which  was  delivered  in  the  presence  of  his  imperial  master 
and  addressed  to  his  praises,  and  Seneca  employed  it  in  his 
tragedies. 

In  Catullus  the  o  category  is  again  the  largest,  furnishing 
exactly  half  of  the  instances : 

26,  5,      O  ventum  horribilem  atque  pestilentem ! 
43,  8,      O  saeclum  insapiens  et  infacetum ! 
56,  i  f.,  O  rem  ridiculam,  Cato,  et  iocosam 

Dignamque  auribus  et  tuo  cachinno. 
107,  6,      o  lucem  candidiore  nota ! 

The  modifiers  here  all  follow  their  nouns,  as  they  do  also  in 
the  other  passages  to  be  cited  from  this  poet ;  but  in  so 
limited  a  number  of  instances  that  fact  is  without  significance. 
In  connection  with  the  third  passage  it  will  be  remembered 
that  Cicero  was  very  fond  of  o  rem,  etc.,  no  less  than  a  score 
of  instances  occurring  in  his  letters.5  On  the  other  hand,  it 

(1910),  Vollmer's  edition  of  Horace  (1907),  K.  F.  Smith's  edition  of  Tibullus 
(1913),  H.  E.  Butler's  edition  of  Propertius  (1905),  and  Owen's  edition  of 
Ovid's  Tristia  and  ex  Ponto  in  the  Oxford  Classical  Texts  (1915)  and  Merkel's 
second  edition  (1904)  for  his  other  works. 

4  Unless  v,  1194,  O  genus  infelix  humanum,  etc..  furnishes  another  instance; 
cf.  also  Ovid,  Met.  xv,  153,  O  genus  attonitum  gelidae  formidine  mortis!,  and 
Empedocles,  fr.   124,  Diels:    <3  irfaoi,    <5   8ei\t>i>    OV-TITUIV   7^05,  <5    5v<rdvo\l3oVj 
K.T.X.    The  poets  were  fond  of  using  neuters  in  exclamations,  and  it  is  often 
difficult  to  distinguish  accusatives  from  nominatives  and  vocatives. 

5  Cf.  A.J.P.  xxxrv,  279  f. 
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is  noticeable  that  no  personal  pronoun  accompanies  o  in 
Catullus,  so  that  in  this  respect  his  usage  is  more  Terentian 
than  Ciceronian  (cf.  in,  b  and  iv,  a,  above). 

A  h  occurs  twice,  both  times  in  association  with  personal 
pronouns : 

15,  17,  Ah  turn  te  miserum  malique  fati,  etc. 
21,  n,  Ah  me  me,  etc. 

In  the  last  passage  ah  does  not  appear  in  the  O  and  G  manu- 
scripts but  was  inserted  by  Scaliger.  Other  readings  have 
been  proposed  by  various  scholars.  Friedrich  in  his  edition 
(1908)  read  a  meme.6  Though  citing  such  examples  of  repe- 
tition in  exclamatory  phrases  as  o  stulte  stulte  in  Plaut.  Bacch. 
814,  and  o  Mysis  Mysis  in  Ter.  And.  282,  he  declared  a  me 
me  "impossible."  But  we  have  just  seen  that  Catullus'  use 
of  the  accusative  of  exclamation  bears  a  certain  resemblance 
to  Terence's,  and  Terence  has  two  examples  of  ah  me  miserum 
(Ad.  309  f.  and  329  f. ;  cf.  in,  b,  above).  Now  Cat.  15,  17 
is  merely  an  amplification  of  the  Terentian  phrase,  and  the 
pathetic  repetition  of  we  in  21,  u  compensates  for  the  omis- 
sion of  miserum.  Accordingly,  I  believe  that  these  passages 
are  but  a  natural  extension  of  previous  usage  and  that  Scaliger 
provided  the  correct  solution  of  the  textual  difficulty  in  21,  n. 
In  Rep.  i,  38,  59,  Cicero  wrote  a  te  infelicem. 

There  still  remain  two  instances  of  the  accusative  of  ex- 
clamation in  Catullus : 

14,  12,  Di  magni,  horribilem  et  sacrum  libellum. 
53,    5,  Di  magni,  salaputium  disertum ! 

There  is  good  precedent  for  such  expressions.  Exclamatory 
phrases  are  employed  to  introduce  this  construction  four 
times  in  Plautus  and  eight  times  in  Terence  (cf.  A.J.P. 

6  Friedrich  also  proposed  to  read  me  meme.  By  means  of  Balthazar  Vena- 
tor's  emendation  vae  te  has  been  introduced  into  Catullus'  text  at  8,  15,  where 
some  editors  call  it  an  accusative  of  exclamation,  and  it  actually  occurs  in 
Plaut.  As.  481 ;  vae  me  is  found  in  Sea.  Apocol.  4.  But  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  this  construction  is  to  be  explained  otherwise  (cf.  Lindsay,  Syntax  oj 
Plautus,  p.  29),  and  that  Scaliger's  reading  is  to  be  preferred. 
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xxix,  305  and  310  f.).  Perhaps  the  best  parallel,  however, 
is  afforded  by  Cicero's  o  di  boni,  rem  perditam,  which  occurs 
in  Alt.  i,  16,  5,  and  is  quoted  in  Seneca's  Epistulae,  97,  4. 
The  relative  frequency  of  this  category  in  Catullus  is  another 
indication  of  the  slight  archaism  in  his  use  of  the  construction. 
There  is  one  surprising  feature  of  Catullus'  usage,  namely, 
that  he  never  dispensed  with  the  interjections  altogether  and 
especially  that  he  has  no  example  of  me  miserum. 

Vergil  seems  to  have  employed  the  accusative  of  exclama- 
tion in  only  three  passages,7  but  one  of  the  three  is  of  con- 
siderable importance : 

Gear,  n,  458  f .,  O  fortunatos  minium,  sua  si  bona  norint, 

Agricolas ! 

[Catalepton],  9  (n),  23,  Felicem  ante  alias  o  te  scrip  tore  puellam ! 
Aen.  vii,  293  f.,  Heustirpeminvisametfatiscontrarianostris 

Fata  Phrygum ! 

The  first  two  of  these  instances  belong  to  the  conventional  o 
category  and  are  abnormal  only  because  they  are  more  com- 
plicated than  is  usually  the  case.  In  the  second  instance  o 
is  apparently  more  intimately  associated  with  te  scriptore 
than  with  felicem  puellam  and  so  is  interesting  as  showing 
the  type  of  phrase  that  may  have  broken  the  way  for  Cicero's 
o  tz  ferreum  (Alt.  xm,  29,  3).  The  third  passage,  as  contain- 
ing two  nouns,  counts  double  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
reason  that  heu  appears  with  nouns  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  this  construction  (contrast  in,  a,  above).  Of 
course,  in  connection  with  other  constructions  heu  is  freely 
associated  with  nouns  in  every  case,  and  I  see  no  intrinsic 
reason  why  it  should  be  restricted  to  personal  pronouns  in 
the  accusative  of  exclamation.  Yet  such  has  been  the  situa- 
tion in  all  the  authors  examined  up  to  this  point.  The  ex- 
tension of  usage  probably  arose  from  passages  in  which  heu 
is  used  with  neuter  nouns  and  the  exact  case  is  not  always 

7  Unless  Culex,  58,  o  bona  pastoris,  is  to  be  considered  another  instance  (cf. 
also  Culex,  94).  See  p.  29,  note  4,  above. 
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easily  determinable.  For  example,  in  Aen.  x,  849  f.,  heu 
nunc  misero  mihi  demum  |  exitium  infelix,  nunc  alte  volnus 
adactum !,  it  is  likely  that  est  is  to  be  supplied  and  that  the 
nouns  are  in  the  nominative  case;  but  in  Aen.  xi,  273  f., 
heu  dira  meorum  supplicia !,  it  is  possible  either  to  under- 
stand sunt  or  to  consider  supplicia  an  accusative  in  apposi- 
tion to  the  sentence  (cf.  Page's  notes  on  Aen.  ix,  53  and  xi, 
62).  By  reason  of  reading  and  writing  such  expressions  the 
poet  was  emboldened  to  write  heu  contraria  fata  and  even 
heu  stirpom  invisam  as  true  accusatives  of  exclamation. 

All  the  poets,  but  especially  Vergil  and  Ovid,  inject  into 
their  sentences  exclamatory  words  or  phrases  (usually  neuters) 
such  as  nefas  (Cat.  68,  89,  and  Aen.  vn,  73),  mirabile  dictu 
(Aen.  i,  439;  viz,  64;  Met.  xrv,  406,  etc.),  infandum  (Aen.  I, 
251 ;  Geor.  I,  479,  etc.),  indignum  (Am.  i,  6,  i ;  Met.  v,  37, 
etc.),  miserum  (Aen.  vi,  21),  and  many  others.  And  some- 
times these  parenthetical  expressions  have  been  interpreted 
as  accusatives  of  exclamation.  Thus,  Byrne,  The  Syntax  of 
High  School  Latin,  35,  after  citing  some  of  the  Vergilian  in- 
stances, continues  as  follows:  "The  examples  in  Vergil  are 
in  agreement  with  clauses ;  they  are  nevertheless  exclama- 
tory." To  me  such  reasoning  seems  fallacious.  In  Greek 
the  accusative  of  exclamation  is  practically  non-existent. 
Yet  the  accusative  in  apposition  with  a  sentence  is  a  common 
construction,  and  some  of  the  instances  are  exclamatory. 
In  English  we  have  such  phrases  as  'ah  me !'  and  'poor  me/ 
which  are  curiously  reminiscent  of  heu  me!  and  me  miserum  I 
in  Latin.  Therefore  in  such  a  sentence  as  "half  way  down 
hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire,  dreadful  trade!"  (King 
Lear,  iv,  6),  would  any  one  claim  that  the  last  two  words 
represented  an  accusative  of  exclamation  ?  The  parenthetical 
expressions  listed  above  make  a  far  different  impression  from 
that  made  by  actual  accusatives  of  exclamation  in  Latin ;  they 
frequently  consist  of  but  a  single  word,  as  the  real  type  never 
does.  On  the  one  hand,  they  are  never  accompanied  by  o, 
which  has  become  the  predominating  interjection  with  this 
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construction ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  resemble  me 
miserum  or  the  other  phrases  in  the  non-interjectional  cate- 
gory.    For  these  reasons  I  do  not  include  them  in  the  present 
investigation. 
In  Horace  there  are  two  examples  of  0,  one  of  them  doubtful : 

Epod.  3,4,       0  dura  messorum  ilia ! 
Sat.  i,  9,  ii  f.,  O  te,  Bolane,  cerebri 

Felicem ! 

In  the  first  of  these  passages  ilia  may  be  nominative ;  the 
second  is  interesting  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  a  little  strange  to  see  two  exclamatory  cases,  the  vocative 
and  accusative,  so  closely  juxtaposed ;  another  instance,  how- 
ever, occurs  in  Prop,  n,  15,  i  f.  (see  below).  In  the  second 
place,  here  is  an  indisputable  example  of  o  accompanying  a 
personal  pronoun.  It  is  true  that  Cicero  wrote  o  me  per- 
ditum  in  a  letter  that  was  penned  in  58  B.C.  (Fam.  xiv,  4,  3), 
and  that  still  earlier  instances  can  be  found  in  his  orations. 
Yet  since  the  occurrences  of  o  with  personal  pronouns  in  the 
letters  are  outnumbered  by  those  without  o,  since  o  with  a 
pronoun  is  a  departure  from  earlier  usage,  and  since  o  in  a 
prose  work  is  always  open  to  the  charge  of  intrusion,  it  is 
valuable  to  have  an  unchallengeable  instance  in  poetry. 

Horace  furnishes  three  instances  of  heu,  but  two  of  them 
are  very  doubtful  and  even  the  third  has  been  otherwise 
interpreted : 

Odes,  in,  24,  30,  heu  nefas 
Odes,  iv,  6,  17,     heu  nefas,  heu 

Epod.  n,  7,          Heu  me,  per  Urbem  (nam  pudet  tanti  mali) 
Fabula  quanta  f  ui ! 

I  have  placed  the  first  two  citations  here  after  considerable 
tergiversation  and  have  not  yet  been  able  to  convince  myself 
that  they  belong  here.  The  fact  that  one  indubitable  ex- 
ample of  heu  and  a  noun  has  just  been  cited  from  Vergil 
(Aen.  vii,  293  f.)  does  not  mean  that  heu  was  (either  then 
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or  subsequently)  often  associated  with  nouns  in  this  con- 
struction. The  editors  sometimes  refer  to  heu  nefas  in  these 
two  passages  as  exclamatory,  but  they  are  chary  of  indicat- 
ing the  case.  The  third  passage  is  sometimes  punctuated 
and  interpreted  so  that  me  will  depend  upon  pudet;  compare, 
for  example,  Bennett's  text  and  note.  But  personally  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  belongs  to  the  present  discussion. 
Parallels  are  provided  by  Sen.  Troad.  476,  heu  me,  and  681, 
repellor,  heu  me.  The  fact  of  Horace's  using  heu  with  a  pro- 
noun throws  add  tional  doubt  upon  the  possibility  of  heu 
nefas  being  an  accusative  of  exclamation.  Finally,  this  is 
the  first  instance  of  heu  and  a  personal  pronoun  without  an 
adjective. 

Horace  exhibits  also  one  instance  of  the  non-interjectional 
category : 

Sat.  n,  8,  1 8,  divitias  miseras! 

It  was  already  noted  in  the  second  paper  in  this  series  that 
there  was  a  pronounced  tendency  for  nounal  phrases  with- 
out an  interjection  to  express  some  shade  of  humor  (see  iv, 
d,  above) ;  accordingly  the  irony  and  paradox  of  the  present 
phrase  are  very  well  accentuated  by  the  omission  of  the 
interjection. 

There  remains  still  one  passage  in  which  a  quoted  accusative 
of  exclamation  seems  to  lurk  : 

Sat.  i,  2,  130,  miseram  se  conscia  clamet. 

Here  it  is  very  evident  that  se  miseram  may  be  an  indirect 
statement  of  the  common  phrase  me  miseram.  But  there  are 
also  other  possibilities,  as  may  very  easily  be  shown.  For 
example,  in  Ovid's  Tristia,  n,  449  f.,  occur  the  following 
words : 

Fallere  custodes  idem  docuisse  fatetur, 
Seque  sua  miserum  nunc  ait  arte  premi. 

Here  again  it  is  manifest  that  se  miserum  may  be  the  indirect 
form  of  me  miserum.  But  as  it  happens,  the  subject  of 
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fatetur  and  ait  is  Tibullus,  and  Ovid  is  transposing  Tib.  i, 
6,  9f.: 

Ipse  miser  docui  quo  posset  ludere  pacto 
Custodes :  heu  heu  nunc  premor  arte  mea. 

It  is  therefore  manifest  that  such  possibilities  ought  not  to 

be  taken  too  seriously,   and  accordingly  I  content  myself 

with  citing  Sat.  i,  2,  130,  but  do  not  count  it  as  an  instance. 

In  Tibullus  the  accusative  of  exclamation  occurs  but  once : 

n,  3,  77  f.,  Nunc  si  clausa  mea  est,  si  copia  rara  videndi, 
Heu  miserum,  laxam  quid  iuvat  esse  togam  ? 

Here  the  word  which  miserum  should  modify  is  suppressed, 
but  it  is  plain  that,  if  expressed,  it  would  be  me  and  that  we 
have  to  do  with  a  modification  of  a  common  type  (see  in,  a, 
above).  At  the  same  time  this  variation  is  important  as 
suggesting  that  the  suppression  of  the  pronoun  may  have 
furnished  the  type  of  exclamation  which  served  as  an  open- 
ing wedge  to  break  down  the  restriction  that  heu  must  be 
used  only  with  personal  pronouns,  and  which  opened  the 
way  for  it  to  be  associated  also  with  nouns.  I  have  already 
had  occasion  in  this  series  of  articles  to  call  attention  to  the 
blind  spot  in  the  eyes  of  grammarians  with  regard  to  the 
accusative  of  exclamation.  The  present  passage  provides 
another  case  in  point.  About  five  years  ago  a  very  fine, 
careful,  and  scholarly  edition  of  Tibullus  was  published.  The 
notes  were  full  and  elaborate,  and  few  unusual  features  of 
scansion,  grammar,  or  vocabulary  escaped  their  notice.  This 
is  the  sole  instance  of  the  accusative  of  exclamation  in  Tibullus ; 
yet  it  was  passed  by  in  this  edition  without  a  single  word  of 
comment ! 

There  are  also  two  accusatives  of  exclamation  in  pseudo- 
Tibullus : 

in,  3,  25  f.,  O  niveam  quae  te  poterit  mihi  reddere  lucem  ! 
O  mihi  f  elicem  terque  quaterque  diem ! 
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These  belong  to  the  most  familiar  type  and  require  no  special 
discussion. 

Propertius  used  the  accusative  of  exclamation  four  times. 
One  of  these  represents  the  common  type  with  o : 

n,  32,  43,  O  nimium  nostro  felicem  tempore  Romam. 

Two  others  are  contributed  by  me  miserum  (without  an  inter- 
jection), which  occurs  in  n,  33,  35  and  in,  23,  19.  The  last 
instance  is 

n,  15,  i  f.,  O  me  felicem !  o  nox  mihi  Candida !  et  o  tu 
Lectule  deliciis  facte  beate  meis ! 

The  juxtaposition  of  accusative  and  vocative  here  has  already 
been  mentioned  in  connection  with  Hor.  Sat.  1,9,  1 1  f .  Both 
passages  illustrate  also  the  use  of  o  with  a  personal  pronoun. 
It  is  interesting  again  to  observe  personal  pronouns  occurring 
in  the  same  author  both  with  o  and  without  any  interjection, 
just  as  was  found  to  be  the  case  in  Cicero's  letters. 

The  deserted  maidens  and  hapless  youths  who  appear  in 
Ovid's  poems,  not  to  mention  the  poet  himself,  would  natu- 
rally require  a  large  supply  of  me  miseram's  and  me  miserum's 
to  express  their  woes.  In  fact  there  are  no  less  than  forty- 
seven  instances!  The  references  are  as  follows:  Am.  I,  i, 
25;  4,59;  8,26;  14,  51;  11,5,8;  11,9;  17,8;  18,  8;  m, 
2,  69;  n,  44;  Her.  5,  149;  7,98;  [15,  204];  16  (17),  182;  18 
(19),  65,  121,  187;  19  (20),  133,  135  ;8  A.A.  m,  73,  552,  736; 
Met.  I,  508,  651,  653;  m,  201;  vii,  846;  vm,  138,  509; 
ix,  474;  x,  334;  xin,  280;  Fast,  i,  598;  m,  486;  iv,  82, 
456;  vi,  447;  Tris  .  i,  2,  19;  4;  5;  n,  97;  in,  i,  53;  iv,  3, 
491  3>  S1;  3.  S2;  v,  2,  39;  Pont,  i,  7,  17;  iv,  4,  43.  In 
every  one  of  these  instances  the  adjective  follows  the  pro- 
noun; in  Terence,  however,  the  adjective  precedes  in  six 
instances  out  of  a  total  of  eleven  (cf.  A.J.P.  xxix,  312). 

8  Her.  19  (20),  133,  me  miserum,  quod,  etc.,  and  135,  et  rursus  miserum, 
quod,  etc. 
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There  are  two  other  instances  of  personal  pronouns  in  this 
construction  without  an  interjection : 

Trist.  iv,  10,  83,  Me  quoque  felicem,  quod,  etc. 
Pont,  i,  2,  31,      Vos  quoque  felices,  quarum,  etc. 

Ovid  is  fond  of  using  felix  in  elliptical  expressions  and  often- 
times it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  case  is  nomina- 
tive or  accusative.  In  the  second  of  these  instances  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  felices  is  accusative  for  the  reason  that 
an  undoubted  accusative  of  exclamation,  of  which  this  is  a 
continuation  (see  below),  appears  hi  the  text  just  two  lines 
before,  and  also  because  vos  is  expressed,  as  it  would  not 
need  to  be  if  a  verb  were  to  be  understood.9  But  the  lack 
of  cogency  in  the  first  of  these  arguments  may  at  once  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  me  quoque  felicem  (see  above)  is  itself 
a  continuation  after  the  same  interval  of  an  indisputable 
nominative :  Felices  ambo  tempestiveque  sepulti  (Trist.  iv, 
10,  81).  These  two  instances  of  course  belong  to  the  same 
type  as  me  miserum  (n,  b  and  in,  b,  above).  O  never  accom- 
panies the  personal  pronoun  in  Ovid.10 

In  two  other  instances,  neither  involving  a  personal  pro- 
noun, no  interjection  is  employed  : 

Her.  1 8  (19),  in,  Felices  illas,  etc. 
Pont,  i,  2,  29,          Felicem  Nioben,  etc. 

Though  inclined  to  dwindle  in  importance,  instances  of  this 
type  occur  in  all  periods  (see  i,  n,  a  and  b,  and  iv,  c,  above). 
The  whimsical  paradox  of  maintaining  the  superior  happiness 
of  those  maidens  who  behold  their  lovers'  infidelities  with 
their  own  eyes,  or  of  detecting  any  blessedness  in  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Niobe,  is  in  thorough  accord  with  the  later  tend- 
ency of  the  non-interjectional  type  to  become  playful  in  tone 

9  As.  for  example,  in  Fast,  n,  45,  A !  nimium  faciles,  qui  .  .  .  putatis. 

10  It  almost  does  so  in  Her.  3,  61,  O  miseram,  cui  me,  violente,  relinquis?, 
where  me  is  not  purely  exclamatory  but  has  another  construction  in  the  sen- 
tence.    There  are  parallels  for  this  usage  in  Plautus  and  Terence. 
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whenever   a   personal   pronoun  is  not  present   (see  rv,  d, 
above). 
0  is  met  with  in  five  instances : 

Her.  15  (16),  300,  o  rnira  calliditate  virum ! 

A  .A .  n,  447  f . ,     O  quater  et  quotiens  numero  conprendere  non  est 

Felicem 

Met.  x,  422,          o,  dixit,  felicem  coniuge  matrem ! 
Trist.  m,  12,25,   0  quantum  et  quotiens  non  est  numerare,  beatum 
Trist.  v,  10, 45,     O  duram  Lachesin,  quae,  etc.11 

Two  of  these  instances  are  unusually  extended  and  compli- 
cated, but  there  is  nothing  noteworthy  otherwise. 

There  are  eight  passages  in  which  heu  is  used  with  neuter 
nouns  which  may  be  nominative  or  accusative.  The  in- 
stance which  I  consider  most  likely  to  exhibit  an  accusative 
of  exclamation  is 

Met.  xn,  498,  heu  dedecus  ingens ! 
Less  likely   are 

Trist.  iv,  i ,  86,       Heu  nimium  f ati  tempora  longa  mei ! 
Trist.  in,  10,  75  f.,  Aspiceres  nudos  sine  fronde,  sine  arbore  campos : 
Heu  loca  f elici  non  adeunda  viro  ! 

In  the  last  instance  the  appositional  idea  is  almost  as  manifest 
as  it  is  in  Trist.  n,  179  f.,  Parce,  precor,  fulmenque  tuum, 
fera  tela,  reconde,  |  heu  nimium  misero  cognita  tela  mihi !, 
which  in  my  opinion  must  not  be  explained  as  an  accusative 
of  exclamation.  There  remain  four  doubtful  examples  of 
heu  /acinus  (Am.  i,  6,  22;  Her.  15  (16),  213;  A.A.  i,  751; 
and  Met.  vni,  85),  which  must  share  the  same  fate  as  heu 
nefas  in  Horace  (see  p.  33,  above). 

Finally,  there  is  one  doubtful  instance  of  ah  (a)  with  a 
personal  pronoun  (see  in,  b,  above) : 

Her.  13,  4,  A!  me  cum  fugeres,  hie  ubi  ventus  erat? 
11  For  Met.  xv,  153  see  p.  29,  note  4,  above. 
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I  agree  with  those  editors  who  think  that  a  in  this  sentence  is 
an  interjection  and  not  a  preposition.  However,  in  my  judg- 
ment the  position  of  me  is  against  its  being  taken  withfugeres. 
I  should  punctuate  as  follows :  A  me !  cum  fugeres,  etc.  The 
fact  that  this  would  be  the  solitary  example  of  this  category 
in  Ovid  is  not  a  conclusive  objection,  for  the  reason  that  the 
usage,  though  indisputable,  was  never  common.  Yet  the 
passage  is  differently  interpreted  by  different  editors,  and  too 
much  certainty  must  not  be  claimed  for  this  interpretation.12 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  last  two  categories,  it  is 
at  least  interesting  to  observe  that,  of  all  the  poets  considered 
in  this  paper,  Ovid  exhibits  the  most  diversified  use  of  the 
accusative  of  exclamation.  . 

In  conclusion,  it  has  appeared  that,  with  one  exception, 
the  categories  already  established  are  sufficient  to  classify 
the  instances  of  this  construction  in  the  Latin  poets  from 
Lucretius  to  Ovid.  The  sole  exception  is  the  undoubted 
appearance  of  heu  with  a  noun  in  Vergil.  The  extent  to 
which  the  other  poets  followed  this  new  departure  must  still 
remain  a  problem  of  interpretation.  It  is  also  important  to 
have  the  conclusions  derived  from  the  study  of  certain  prose 
works  confirmed  from  the  more  certain  text  of  the  poets. 

12  For  certain  other  exclamatory  words  and  phrases  in  Ovid  see  p.  32,  above. 
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III.  —  The  Suitors  of  Penelope 

BY  SAMUEL  E.   BASSETT 

UNIVERSITY   OF   VERMONT 

THE  role  of  the  suitors  is  too  little  known  even  to  scholars 
of  distinction.  Thus  Bergk  (Gr.  Literaturgesch.  I,  709)  says 
that  the  death  of  Amphinomus  is  not  described  by  the  poet, 
an  error  to  which  Professor  Scott  has  called  attention  (Class. 
Journ.  xin,  216).  Hayman  (on  tr  299)  states  that  Peisander 
is  not  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  poem,  yet  he  takes  part  in 
the  spear-combat  (x  243,  268) ;  and  that  Antinous  is  "no 
native  Ithacan,  but  the  son  of  a  refugee,  without  ties  of 
kin."  ]  Ameis  (cited,  apparently  with  approval,  by  Hentze 
in  the  Anhang  on  TT  247)  affirms  that  except  for  the  thrice- 
repeated  reference  to  the  four  islands  (a  245  ff.,  TT  122  ff., 
247  ff.),  the  suitors  are  said  to  come  from  Ithaca  alone,  for- 
getting that  Amphinomus  is  a  Dulichian  and  Ctesippus  a 
Samian,  and  that  the  bodies  of  the  slain  princes  "from  the 
other  cities"  are  sent  to  their  homes  in  ships  (w  418).  Cauer 
(Grundfrage2,  514)  implies  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
suitors  in  X  —  in  spite  of  verses  116-118.  And  in  two  ex- 
cellent articles  on  the  Homeric  palace  the  number  of  the 
suitors  is  given  as  300 !  In  addition  to  this  ignorance  of 
details  we  find  in  critics  a  tendency  to  discover  in  passages 
which  refer  to  the  suitors  inconsistencies  that  would  have 
disappeared  if  all  the  evidence  were  known,  and  on  the  basis 
of  these  supposed  inconsistencies  to  build  theories  of  earlier 
versions  which  have  been  awkwardly  used  in  the  Odyssey 
as  we  have  it,  or  else  to  reject  a  passage  as  a  late  interpolation. 
For  example,  because  Telemachus  refers  only  to  the  Ithacan 
suitors  in  /?  51,  scholars  have  maintained  that  in  an  earlier 
version  of  the  story  the  suitors  came  only  from  Ithaca.2 

1  Homeri  Odyssea,  i,  Appendix,  E,  6,  p.  Ixxxvii;   cf.  E,  7,  p.  Ixxxviii.     This 
is  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  ?r  424-427. 

2  E.g.  Kirchhoff,  Die  homerische  Odyssee,  178,  and  van  Leeuwen-Mendes  da 
Costa  on  a  245. 
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Seeck  held  that  the  tale  of  the  slaughter  was  an  artless  amal- 
gamation of  two  different  poems.3  Diintzer,  Kammer,  and 
van  Leeuwen-Mendes  da  Costa  reject  the  only  passage  in 
which  the  number  of  the  suitors  is  given4  (i.e.,  108  suitors, 
TT  247  ff.),  and  the  late  Professor  Seymour,  than  whom  few 
scholars  have  known  their  Homer  better,  remarks  (Homeric 
Age,  189)  that  nowhere  else  are  such  numbers  assumed. 
These  instances,  which  could  easily  be  increased,  show  the 
need  of  reexamining  the  account  of  Penelope's  wooers,  es- 
pecially the  account  of  the  slaughter,  to  see  whether  it  is 
consistent  and  worthy  of  the  great  poet  whom  an  increasing 
number  of  scholars  believe  to  have  been  the  author  of  the 
entire  Odyssey,  as  we  have  it,  and  not  merely  of  certain  parts 
of  the  poem. 

That  the  hall  of  Odysseus  was  too  small  to  accommodate 
more  than  100  guests  is  maintained  by  Seymour  (I.e.),  who 
thinks  the  megaron  at  Ithaca  to  have  been  about  the  size 
of  the  one  at  Tiryns,  i.e.,  not  more  than  about  forty  feet 
square.  To  this  we  may  answer  that  Priam,  with  his  fifty 
sons  and  twelve  sons-in-law,  is  likely  to  have  dined  100  men, 
at  least,  when  the  many  allied  princes  came  to  Ilios ;  yet  the 
megaron  discovered  in  the  sixth  city  is  only  a  little  larger 
than  that  at  Tiryns.  We  can  leave  a  little  to  the  imagination 
of  the  poet's  audience.  The  lonians,  so  near  to  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  East  where  later  Belshazzar  "made  a  feast 
to  a  thousand  of  his  lords  and  drank  wine  before  the  thou- 
sand," surely  could  not  have  felt  it  to  be  improbable  that 
the  hall  of  a  prince  who  had  more  flocks  than  twenty  men 
(f  98  f.)  was  large  enough  to  hold  more  than  100  banqueters. 

3  Die  Quellen  der  Odyssee,  22  et  passim. 

4  Van  Leeuwen-Mendes  da  Costa  remark  that  108  is  the  product  of  two 
'epic'  numbers,  9X12  (and  therefore  suspicious):    Why  has  it  not  occurred 
to  those  who  find  in  the  Odysseus  myth  survivals  of  the  worship  of  the  Eniautos 
Daimon,  that  108  is  the  number  of  months  in  the  early  ennaeteris  (Roscher, 
Enneadische  Studien  [1907],  45),  and  that  consequently  the  suitors  are  the 
months  of  solitude  which  wooed  the  lonely  queen,  from, the  close  of  the  Trojan 
war  until  the  return  of  Odysseus? 
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The  suitors  were  somewhat  crowded,  it  is  true :  they  took 
their  seats  Kara  «\to-/iov9  re  Opdvow  re  (a  145),  instead 
of  sitting  only  on  thrones  as  became  their  princely  rank. 
The  fcXia-fjioi  were  needed  because  of  the  unusual  number 
of  guests,  and  very  likely  were  placed  in  front  of  the 
thrones,  making  a  double  row,  as  Jebb  suggests,  on  three 
sides  of  the  hall.5  With  this  arrangement,  and  allowing 
(with  Seymour)  three  linear  feet  for  each  throne,  the  hall 
need  not  have  been  larger  than  about  80X60  feet.  A  hall 
of  these  dimensions  would  have  been  none  too  long  for  the 
shooting  of  an  arrow  through  the  axes,  and  for  the  slaughter 
as  described  in  %•  Hence  no  valid  reason  for  refusing  to 
believe  that  there  were  as  many  as  108  suitors  can  be  found 
in  the  estimated  size  of  the  hall. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  poem  gives  evidence  of  a 
large  number  of  wooers.  Antinous  asks  for  a  boat  and 
twenty  comrades  (5  669),  and  takes  these  from  among  the 
suitors ;  yet  the  numbers  are  not  so  diminished  as  to  require 
comment  by  the  poet  (cf.  IT  342  ff.).  They  have  an  assembly 
of  their  own,  admitting  no  other  person  to  the  ayopd  (ir  361  f.) ; 
this  place  of  meeting  would  not  have  been  necessary  if  they 
had  not  been  numerous  —  in  fact,  the  word  ayopd  of  itself 
gives  the  impression  of  a  large  number.  Odysseus  tells 
Athena  (v  390)  that  with  her  aid  he  would  not  fear  300  men, 
approximately  three  times  the  number  mentioned  by  Tele- 
machus  TT  247  ff.).  In  7  212  the  suitors  are  TroXXot,  in  TT  121 
they  are  pvptoi ;  neither  of  these  words  is  properly  applied 
to  a  dozen  or  so.  They  are  rapidly  wasting  the  substance  of 
Odysseus  (0  49,  8  318) ;  yet  we  are  told  that  on  the  main- 
land Odysseus  possessed  twelve  herds  of  cattle,  twelve  flocks 
of  sheep  and  of  goats,  and  twelve  droves  of  swine  (f  100  f.), 
and  on  Ithaca  itself  eleven  flocks  of  goats  and  600  brood 
sows  (£  103,  13  ff.).  A  dozen  or  even  a  score  of  suitors  could 
not  have  made  great  inroads  upon  such  supplies  of  animals. 

5  Cf.  the  expression  irdvToa-e  xew'  tptyw,  p  366,  used  of  Odysseus  as  he 
begs  of  all  the  suitors  about  the  hall. 
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The  preparations  for  the  feast,  too,  are  not  in  keeping  with  a 
small  number  of  guests :  for  washing  the  tables,  mixing- 
bowls,  and  winecups,  and  for  mixing  the  wine,  water  must 
be  brought  by  twenty  maids  (v  158  f.),  and  for  the  banquet 
three  enormous  hogs,  a  cow,  and  many  goats  are  required 
(v  162-186).  Such  a  barbecue  is  not  made  for  a  handful  of 
princes  even  with  Homeric  appetites.  Finally,  the  account 
of  the  slaughter  indicates  a  large  number.  Odysseus  has 
many  arrows  in  his  quiver  (<£  60 ;  cf.  x  3) ;  he  uses  them  all, 
each  one  doubtless  accounting  for  its  man  (cf.  %  118).  Then 
ten  more  are  slain  in  the  spear-combat,  Athena  raises  her 
aegis,  and  the  survivors  flee  like  a  frightened  herd  of  cows 
(x  299).  After  the  massacre  the  multitude  of  corpses  (cf. 
TToXXow,  x  384)  is  compared  to  a  draught  of  fishes  piled 
upon  the  strand.  The  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
these  passages  is  that  wherever  in  the  poem  reference  is  made 
to  the  suitors  a  very  large  number  —  and  why  not  108  ?  —  is 
meant. 

This  number  is  so  large  that  the  poet  finds  it  difficult  to 
handle.  In  most  of  the  episodes,  therefore,  he  resorts  to  an 
artifice  to  remove  the  difficulty.  This  consists  in  treating 
the  suitors  from  Dulichium,  Same  and  Zacynthus,  with 
two  exceptions,  as  mutae  pz  nae,  or  perhaps  we  may  better 
say,  as  the  unindividualized  choreutae  of  Attic  drama,  and 
in  concentrating  our  attention  upon  the  wooers  from  Ithaca. 
The  poet  makes  the  leader  Antinous  woo  the  queen  from 
political  and  sordid,  rather  than  from  romantic,  motives, 
so  that  the  outrageous  conduct  of  the  suitors  becomes  in 
the  unfolding  of  the  narrative  a  plot  by  an  Ithacan  against 
the  ruling  dynasty  in  Ithaca  :  we  must  note  that  Amphinomus 
the  Dulichian  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  scheme,  and 
twice  balks  it  (IT  400  ff.,  v  245  f.). 

The  Ithacan  wooers  on  whom  our  attention  is  centered  are 
twelve  in  number.  There  is  some  reason  for  believing  that 
the  poet  has  given  the  name  of  each  of  the  twelve.  He  names 
fifteen  suitors  in  all,  and  tells  us  that  Amphinomus  came 
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from  Dulichium  and  Ctesippus  from  Same.  Of  the  remain- 
ing thirteen,  five  are  certainly,6  and  three  more  are  probably, 
Ithacans.7  The  other  five,  with  the  exception  of  the  weakling 
Leiodes,  appear  only  in  the  spear-combat,  and  there  is  no 
indication  of  the  island  from  which  they  come.8  That  thirteen 
rather  than  twelve  are  named  may  be  accounted  for  in  two 
ways.  One  of  the  thirteen  may  come  from  Zacynthus,  the 
only  island  of  the  four  from  which,  otherwise,  no  named 
representative  appears  among  the  suitors.  If  so,  this  one 
may  be  Leiodes,  son  of  Wineface,  whose  paternity  was  vouched 
for  by  his  preference  for  a  seat  beside  the  mixing-bowl  (<£  145  f  .), 
for  Zante,  at  least  in  modern  times,  has  been  famous  for  its 
grapes.  But  probably  the  poet  would  have  told  us  that 
Leiodes  was  a  Zacynthian  if  he  had  wished  us  to  think  so. 
Hence  it  is  more  probable  that  the  one  extra  name  was  added 
through  an  oversight  of  the  poet.  For  in  the  slaughter  all 
the  suitors  who  are  named  in  the  Odyssey  are  likewise  men- 
tioned by  name  when  they  are  slain,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Eurynomus,  son  of  Aegyptius,  who  has  been  mentioned  in 
J3  21  L,  and  again  in  x  242-  This  oversight  of  the  poet  occurs 
at  x  267,  where  the  name  Euryades  is  used  instead.9  The 
poet  might  easily  have  substituted  the  name  of  Eurynomus, 
which  has  the  same  metrical  value,  but  was  prevented,  per- 
haps, by  considerations  of  euphony  —  the  occurrence  of  too 
many  names  ending  in  -ov.  We  could  wish  that  he  had  not 

6  The  leaders  Antinous  and  Eurymachus,  introduced  to  us  in  o,  Eurynomus 
and  Leiocritus,  who  appear  first  in  /3,  and  Amphimedon,  who  makes  his  debut 
la*. 

7  Eurydamas  and  Pisander,  first  mentioned  in  <r,  because  they  are  named 
along  with  the  two  Ithacan  leaders  as  princes  who  brought  gifts  to  the  queen 
(a-  297-300)  ,—  for  Dulichian  Amphinomus,  though  his  words  were  most  pleasing 
to  Penelope  (TT  397  f.),  is  not  so  named;   Agelaus,  because  he  is  mentioned  in 
close  connection  with  Eurynomus  the  Ithacan  (x  241  f.),  and  because  he  leads 
the  suitors  after  the  death  of  Antinous  and  Eurymachus. 

8  Except  that  Polybus  (x  243)  bears  an  Ithacan  name  (cf.  a  399). 


8'  S.pa  Tr/X^uaxos  "EXarov  dt 
v  5'  &p'  firefive  /3owp 
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made  the  substitution,  for  then  the  tale  would  have  been 
exact.  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  the  poet  had  no  thought 
of  giving  the  names  of  the  twelve  Ithacan  suitors,  but 
the  fact  that  with  the  change  of  only  two  syllables  in  x 
267  (T&vpv-vojjLov  for  Evpv-d8rjv)  he  would  have  mentioned 
twelve  available  names,  and  twelve  only,  offers  at  least  a 
striking  coincidence.  Even  if  it  is  nothing  more  than  this, 
the  evidence  which  we  have  offered  to  show  that  the  Ithacan 
princes  play  the  chief,  rather  than  the  entire,  role  of  the 
suitors  removes  the  difficulty  found  by  Kirchhoff  (I.e.)  in 
/3  51,  where  Telemachus  speaks  of  the  suitors  of  his  mother 
as  Ithacan  nobles. 

The  clever  expedient  which  enables  the  poet,  by  centering 
our  attention  on  the  Ithacan  princes,  to  handle  satisfactorily 
the  large  number  of  the  suitors,  fails  him  in  the  account  of 
the  slaughter.  Like  the  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  he  finds  some 
difficulty  in  removing  his'  chorus  from  the  scene  in  a  manner 
that  is  natural  and  convincing.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  give 
plausibility  to  the  killing  of  more  than  100  men  by  four,  of 
whom  two  are  slaves.  To  remove  this  difficulty  the  poet 
has  used  many  devices.  The  listener  has  been  led  to  infer 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  poem  that  Odysseus  will 
prevail.  Mentor-Athena  says  that  if  Odysseus  should  ap- 
pear at  the  door  armed  with  helmet,  shield,  and  two  spears 
—  as  he  does  appear  at  the  beginning  of  the  spear-combat  — 
the  fate  of  the  suitors  would  be  swift  and  their  wedding 
bitter  (a  255  ff.).  When  Odysseus  returns  they  will  pray 
for  fleetness  of  foot  (a  64) ;  they  actually  flee  like  frightened 
cows,  or  a  flock  of  birds  before  vultures  (\  299-307).  Heaven 
has  promised  success  to  Odysseus,  both  by  omens  (v  102-121) 
and  by  the  mouth  of  a  seer  (v  351  ff.),  and  Athena  has  pledged 
him  her  support;  but  no  divinity  at  any  time  favors  the 
suitors.  Their  leaders  are  slain  at  the  beginning  of  the 
slaughter;  the  others  have  only  their  daggers,  weapons  for 
close  combat,  which  their  fear  of  the  mighty  bow  makes 
them  avoid.  In  the  spear-combat  the  number  of  spears  in 
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the  hands  of  the  suitors  is  so  small  that  the  odds  are  fairly 
even  —  twelve  spears  to  eight  —  and  Athena  makes  ineffec- 
tive those  which  are  cast  by  the  suitors.  After  Odysseus  and 
his  allies  have  slain  ten  men  in  the  spear-combat  the  aegis 
of  the  goddess  deprives  the  remainder  of  all  will  to  fight. 
The  butchery  at  the  close,  which  turns  the  hall  into  a  shambles, 
is  passed  over  rapidly  with  the  aid  of  a  simile,  and  our  atten- 
tion is  diverted  immediately  by  the  account  of  the  fate  of 
Leiodes,  which  is  given  at  some  length.  Thus  in  various  ways 
the  poet  has  succeeded  in  making  the  improbable  seem  prob- 
able, at  least  to  the  sympathetic  listener  or  the  casual  reader. 
But  the  critic  is  not  satisfied.  For  example,  Seeck  (op.  cit. 
14-18,  73)  thinks  that  the  suitors  must  have  been  able  to 
make  use  of  the  spear  with  which  Telemachus  slew  Amphino- 
mus,  and  which  he  feared  to  recover  lest  he  himself  should  be 
stabbed  in  the  back  by  some  on-rushing  suitor  (x  89-98). 
Because  the  suitors  do  not  avail  themselves  of  this  spear, 
and  because  it  is  not  mentioned  again,  Seeck  asserts  that  the 
bow-combat  in  an  earlier  form  had  a  different  ending  which 
was  lost  when  a  late  and  inferior  poet  clumsily  pieced  on  to 
the  earlier  version  the  story  of  the  spear-combat.  This  and 
other  difficulties  of  a  similar  nature  disappear  when  we  apply 
Zielinski's  law  governing  the  Homeric  narrative  of  events 
which  occur  at  the  same  time.  In  the  tale  of  the  slaughter 
our  attention  cannot  be  directed  to  what  is  happening  in 
different  parts  of  the  hall  in  the  same  way  that  it  could  be 
if  the  scene  were  enacted  before  our  eyes :  it  is  fixed  now  on 
Odysseus  standing  on  the  great  door-stone,  and  now  on  some 
suitor  or  suitors  within  the  hall.  Zielinski  has  shown10  that 
the  poet  has  two  methods  of  solving  a  problem  of  this  kind : 
either  he  tells  us  what  is  happening  in  one  part  of  the  scene, 
and  pays  no  attention  to  the  rest  of  it  (a  variety  of  the  &xnijia 
crt&)7T7;o-e&)?) ,  or  else  he  describes  two  simultaneous  actions  as  if 
one  followed  the  other  in  time,  rarely  using  the  convenient 

10  "Die  Behandlung  gleichzeitigen  Ereignisse  in  der  antiken  Epos,"  Philo- 
logus,  Supplementband  vm  (1899-1901),  405-449. 
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adverb  'meanwhile,'  by  which  modern  narrators  make  clear 
the  temporal  relations  of  the  actions  which  they  describe. 

Let  us  apply  this  Law  of  the  Continuous  Narrative  to  the 
account  of  the  slaughter.  After  Eurymachus  has  leaped 
towards  Odysseus  and  has  been  slain  by  an  arrow  (79-88), 
we  are  told  that  Amphinomus  with  drawn  dagger  rushed 
upon  Odysseus  to  force  him  from  the  door.  We  must  as- 
sume that  Amphinomus  started  at  the  same  moment  that 
Eurymachus  did,  or  even  before,  since  otherwise  Odysseus 
would  have  had  another  arrow  ready  for  him ;  but  the  poet's 
manner  does  not  allow  him  to  indicate  this.  With  the  death 
of  Amphinomus  at  verse  99  our  attention  is  directed  towards 
Telemachus  and  his  father,  and  for  the  time  we  forget  the 
suitors.  When  next  we  notice  them  (117),  after  Telemachus 
has  brought  the  arms  and  has  armed  himself  and  the  two 
slaves,  they  are  falling  in  quick  succession  by  the  remaining 
arrows.  The  poet  (Kara  TO  cnwjr^evov]  gives  no  hint  of 
their  actions  in  the  meantime.  Doubtless,  since  the  three 
leaders  are  slain,  they  have  fallen  back  in  terror.  Hence 
there  is  no  longer  any  need  of  referring  to  the  spear  which 
Telemachus  abandoned.  In  the  economy  of  the  tale  it  has 
served  its  purpose :  to  bring  Telemachus  to  his  father's  side, 
and  since  his  own  spear  is  gone,  to  suggest  to  his  mind  the 
desirability  of  fetching  others  from  the  armory.  Hence  the 
supposed  inconsistency  discovered  by  Seeck  disappears.  At 
verse  119  Odysseus  has  shot  his  last  arrow ;  deliberately  laying 
aside  the  bow,  he  assumes  helmet,  shield,  and  spears.  Why, 
asks  Seeck  (p.  16),  do  not  the  suitors  seize  this  opportune 
moment  for  rushing  upon  the  two  slaves  and  the  almost 
untried  young  prince?  Because  doubtless  during  this  time 
they  are  discussing,  from  a  comparatively  safe  distance  near 
the  orsothyre,  the  possibility  of  gaining  reinforcements  from  the 
city,  and  when  this  proves  unfeasible,  are  sending  Melanthius 
for  arms.  But  the  Law  of  the  Continuous  Narrative  brings 
the  account  of  these  actions  after  the  description  of  the  arming 
of  Odysseus.  Finally,  it  is  while  the  suitors  are  apportioning 
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among  themselves  the  arms  brought  by  the  goatherd,  and 
while  twelve  of  them  are  arming  themselves,  that  the  detec- 
tion and  capture  of  Melanthius  must  occur,  but  again  the 
poet  does  not  direct  our  attention  to  this.11 

An  analysis  of  the  slaughter,  for  which  there  is  no  space 
here,  reveals  many  excellences.  The  swiftness  with  which 
the  action  proceeds  —  bow-fight  and  spear- fight  occupy  only 
about  100  verses  each12  — ,  the  succession  of  interesting  epi- 
sodes, the  alternation  of  hope  and  fear  on  either  side,  the 
use  of  similes,  the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  two  parts 
of  the  spear-combat,  and  the  typical  features  of  battle  with 
which  the  Iliad  has  made  the  listener  familiar,  all  contribute 
to  make  an  effective  tale.  Above  all  we  notice  the  fidelity 
with  which  the  climax  of  the  poem  reveals  the  characters  of 

11  The  following  table  may  make  clearer  the  applications  of  the  law  which 
I  have  discussed  (the  sign  of  equality  is  used  to  indicate  actions  which  are 
coincident  in  time)  : 

Vss.      79-88,  Death  of  Eurymachus     =    89-98,    Death  of  Amphinomus. 
98-118,  Telemachus  brings  arms  =  Suitors  retire  in  terror. 

1 19-1 25,  Odysseus   having   used  =  131-146,  Agelaus,  in  the  rear  of  the 
his  last  arrow,  arms  hall,  sends  Melanthius  for 

himself  arms;      the  latter  brings 

arms,  and  goes  for  more. 

147-204,  Detection  and  capture  =  Apportionment      of      arms 

of  Melanthius  among  the  suitors ;  twelve 

suitors  arm  themselves 
(the  arming  begins  at  148, 
but  must  take  some  time). 
The  marshalling  of  the 
twelve  is  not  complete 
when  Mentor-Athena  ap- 
pears (205). 

l2Seeck  (p.  16)  finds  evidence  of  the  'patch worker'  in  117  f.,  because  the 
composer  of  these  verses  "has  not  made  even  the  slight  effort  necessary  to 
invent  half-a-dozen  names  of  suitors  who  fell,  in  order  to  adapt  his  'patch'  to 
the  style  of  his  source."  If  he  had  done  this  he  would  have  been  indeed  a 
bungler.  The  poet  'invents'  only  two  names  of  those  slain  in  the  spear- 
combat,  viz.,  Euryades  and  Elatus,  and  he  'invents'  none  in  the  massacre, 
which  is  the  closest  parallel  to  118.  It  has  been  noticed  since  the  time  of 
Bekker  that  in  the  Odyssey  the  poet  uses  far  fewer  proper  names  than  in  the 
Iliad. 
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the  actors,  which  have  been  so  carefully  drawn  in  the  pre- 
ceding episodes.  The  slaughter  is  the  final  test  of  the  So'Xo? 
of  Odysseus ;  therefore  Heaven  intervenes  as  little  as  possible. 
The  suitors  die  as  they  should  :  the  brutal  leader  Antinous,  a 
man  of  action  rather  than  of  speech  (Hayman),  falls  first  of 
all,  and  without  a  word;  the  hypocrite  Eurymachus  dis- 
sembles almost  to  the  last ;  generous  Amphinomus  is  slain 
in  a  vain  attempt  not  so  much  to  kill  Odysseus  as  to  save  the 
lives  of  himself  and  the  others ;  and  last  of  all  the  faint- 
hearted Leiodes,  whose  soft  hands  were  more  fitted  to  hold 
the  winecup  than  the  dagger,  meets  the  coward's  death, 
vainly  begging  for  mercy. 

In  spite  of  the  cleverness  which  the  poet  exhibits  in  de- 
scribing the  denouement  of  the  Odyssey,  we  must  admit 
that  in  its  effect  it  falls  far  short  of  the  climax  of  the  Iliad. 
This  is  partly  because  the  theme  is  hardly  one  to  inspire  a 
great  poet  We  feel  no  pity  for  the  suitors ;  only  one  of 
them,  Amphinomus,  deserves  any,  and  whatever  feelings  of 
regret  for  his  fate  the  poet  wished  to  arouse  were  experienced 
by  the  listener  long  before  (at  the  close  of  the  Irus  episode, 
0-154  f.).  But  the  chief  reason  for  the  inferiority  of  the 
fjivrj(TTrjpo(f)ovia  to  the  "E/cropo?  avaipecns  is,  I  think,  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  one  great  dramatic  moment  of 
the  former  comes  at  the  very  outset.  It  is  at  the  instant 
when  the  wronged  and  insulted  hero  flings  off  his  beggar's 
rags  and  leaps  upon  the  great  door-stone  that  our  thrills 
are  awakened  —  rather  than  by  the  account  of  the  long- 
anticipated  vengeance.  Yet  far  apart  as  the  climaxes  of  the 
two  poems  are  in  their  effect,  they  offer  striking  similarities 
in  some  general  ways.  In  both  poems  the  day  on  which  the 
climax  is  reached  is  crowded  with  action,  and  the  psychological 
state  of  the  hero  is  described  before  the  day  begins.  Most 
of  the  leading  characters  are  massed  on  the  stage,  including 
the  gods  in  the  Iliad,  and  Athena,  the  divinity  chiefly  con- 
cerned, in  the  Odyssey.  Finally,  in  both  episodes  the  heroine 
is  removed  from  the  scene  and  does  not  reappear  until  the 
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issue  is  decided.  Whether  these  parallels  are  to  have  any 
weight  in  determining  the  relation  between  the  author  of  the 
Iliad  and  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  will  doubtless  depend 
on  the  attitude  which  one  takes  towards  this  question. 

The  points  which  I  have  tried  to  make  in  this  paper  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows  : 

i.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  entire  Odyssey  does  not 
recognize  the  presence  of  108  suitors,  the  number  which 
Telemachus  mentions  to  his  father. 

II.  Because  of  the  difficulty  of  handling  so  many  dramatis 
personae  the  poet  concentrates  the  attention  of  the  listener 
upon  the  twelve  Ithacan  princes  and  makes  them  the  accom- 
plices of  Antinous  in  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  dynasty 
of  the  Arceisiadae. 

III.  This  device  of  the  poet  fails  him  in  the  denouement, 
but  in  various  ways  he  has  minimized  the  elements  of  im- 
probability. 

IV.  In   the   account   of   the   slaughter   some   grounds   of 
criticism  are  removed  by  the  application  of  Zielinski's  Law 
of  the  Continuous  Narrative.13 

13  Other  inconsistencies  disappear  on  closer  examination : 

1.  Doubtless  it  never  occurred  either  to  the  poet  or  to  his  audience  that  the 
twelve  axes,  some  of  which  were  set  up  far  down  the  hall  and  therefore  were 
easily  accessible  to  the  suitors,  would  have  offered  excellent  weapons  against 
the  four  men  at  the  door.     When  the  axes  have  served  their  purpose  in  the 
tale  they  are  forgotten. 

2.  The  objection  made  by  F.  W.  Kratz,  De  Minervae  interventu  in  Homeri 
Odyssea  (1862),  16,  that  a  swallow  could  not  raise  the  aegis  (x  297)  is  too  petty 
to  require  comment.     Athena  must  assume  this  form  in  order  to  make  the 
suitors  believe  that  Mentor  has  deserted  Odysseus.    The  aegis  is  of  course 
invisible,  but  none  the  less  effective. 

3.  Seeck  (op.  cit.  73  f.)  is  wrong  in  assuming  that  Agelaus  is  slain  near  the 
great  door-stone.     This  prince  is  slain  by  the  spear  of  Odysseus  at  close  quarters 
(x  293).     No  matter  how  near  the  door  he  may  have  come  when  he  cast  his 
spear— and  verse  271  indicates  that  he  was  not  near  it — he  must  have  retreated 
before  the  spears  thrown  by  Odysseus  and  his  allies  (cf.  281  ff.).     Furthermore 
Odysseus  uses  the  dagger  which  Agelaus  dropped  as  he  fell,  to  kill  Leiodes ;  the 
latter's  position  in  the  hall  was  always  farthest  from  the  door  (<f>  146),  and 
while  at  the  end  of  the  massacre  he  runs  forward  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet 
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V.  While  the  Slaughter  of  the  Suitors  is  inferior  to  the 
Taking  Off  of  Hector,  it  offers  some  striking  similarities 
to  that  episode.  As  it  stands  it  is  worthy  of  a  great  poet. 

of  Odysseus  (x  310),  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  Odysseus  is  now  near 
the  entrance  to  the  hall. 

4.  That  the  goatherd  correctly  infers  by  whom  and  to  what  place  the  arms 
have  been  removed  from  the  hall  (x  140  f.),  and  that  the  suitors  had  not  com- 
mented on  the  absence  of  the  familiar  armor,  may  be  explained  by  saying  that 
Odysseus  had  told  Telemachus  to  give  the  suitors  a  reason  for  the  removal 
(r  7  ff.),  and  that  there  had  been  sufficient  time  for  this  during  the  early  part 
of  the  day.  But  this,  as  well  as  many  other  objections  of  the  critics,  may  be 
removed  most  simply  by  recognizing  that  often  we  must  take  the  viewpoint 
of  poet  and  audience,  and  disregard  that  of  the  characters.  Poet  and  audience, 
for  example,  know  that  the  arms  have  been  carried  to  the  armory  by  Odysseus 
and  his  son ;  it  matters  not  whether  the  suitors  know  it. 
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IV.  —  Augustus  as  a  Letter-Writer 
BY  DR.   ELLA  BOURNE 

VASSAR  COLLEGE 

EXTANT  Latin  literature  includes  two  interesting  and 
valuable  collections  of  letters,  those  of  Cicero  and  of  Pliny 
the  Younger.  Just  how  much  of  our  knowledge  of  events 
during  important  periods  of  Roman  history  we  owe  to  these 
letters,  how  great  an  insight  we  have  gained  into  the  every- 
day life  of  the  Romans  through  their  medium,  we  need  only 
a  moment's  consideration  to  convince  us.  Their  writers  have 
allowed  us  to  see  themselves  and  their  friends  not  in  per- 
spective, but  in  the  very  process  of  living;  we  see  what 
they  thought  and  how  they  felt  at  moments  of  crisis;  we 
get  their  passing  judgment  on  the  men  and  events  of  their 
times. 

It  may  be  that  no  one  is  exactly  natural  when  he  takes  his 
pen  in  hand,  but  at  least  letters,  especially  to  friends,  may 
be  counted  as  causing  less  estrangement  between  one's  natural 
and  one's  literary  self  than  any  other  kind  of  writing.  It  is 
doubtless  true  in  the  case  of  Pliny  that  his  letters  were  to 
some  degree  literary  material  designed  for  publication ;  yet 
their  subject  matter  and  style  set  them  apart  from  other 
literary  productions. 

I  have  been  interested  in  a  third  great  letter-writer  among 
the  Romans,  a  man  who  was  the  most  prominent  personage 
of  his  time,  and  that  time  one  of  the  most  important  of  all 
history.  There  are  many  interesting  references  to  the  letters 
of  Augustus,  who  so  thoroughly  believed  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
written  as  opposed  to  the  spoken  word,  that  he  used  to  write 
down  upon  his  tablets  what  he  wished  to  say  even  to  his  wife 
Livia  about  special  matters,  lest  he  should  say  more  or  less 
than  was  wise  (Suet.  Aug.  84) .  Although  so  little  of  Augustus' 
correspondence  has  been  preserved,  it  is  in  many  ways  illumi- 
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nating  and  interesting.  It  has  been  the  habit  of  scholars  to 
consider  the  other  writings  of  Augustus,  the  Monumentum 
Ancyranum,  his  edicts,  and  his  official  letters,  but  his  personal 
letters  have  usually  been  passed  by. 

In  modern  times  the  letters  were  first  collected  in  connec- 
tion with  the  other  writings  of  Augustus  by  the  Dutch  scholar, 
Jan  Rutgers,  who  died  in  1625.  I  can  find  no  evidence  that 
this  work  was  ever  published,  by  Rutgers  or  by  his  friends 
after  his  death,  as  were  some  of  his  other  writings.  It  seems 
to  have  appeared  first  in  1727,  when  the  collection,  together 
with  considerable  additional  matter,  made  up  pages  140-253 
of  a  book  written  under  the  supervision  of  Johann  Albert 
Fabricius,  and  published  at  Hamburg.1  In  1846  M.  August 
Weichert  published  at  Grimma  a  book  entitled  Imperatoris 
Caesaris  Augusti  scriptorum  reliquiae.  This  was  called 
Volume  I,  but  no  other  volumes  ever  appeared.  Weichert 
based  his  work  on  that  of  Rutgers  and  of  Fabricius.  One 
section,  Liber  Quartus,  co'mprising  thirty-four  pages,  was 
given  to  Augustus'  letters.  Copies  of  Weichert's  book  and 
also  that  of  Fabricius  are  very  rare,  the  only  ones  in  America, 
so  far  as  I  know,  being  those  in  the  Harvard  library. 

In  this  article  I  have  planned  to  discuss  only  the  private 
correspondence  of  Augustus,  such  as  might  be  expected  to 
give  us  an  insight  into  his  character  and  habits  —  an  insight 
which  we  cannot  gain  from  his  more  formal  and  official  writ- 
ing, interesting  as  that  may  be. 

In  the  time  of  the  earliest  emperors  private  and  official 
correspondence  seem  to  have  been  kept  quite  distinct  and 
separate.  Later  under  Claudius  and  his  successors  there 
was  a  well-organized  bureau  of  correspondence,  probably  of 
both  official  and  private  character,  which  was  cared  for  by 
an  official  called  ab  epistulis.2  It  is  uncertain  whether  the 

1  Imp.  Caes.  Augusti  temporum  notatio,  genus,  el  scriptorum  fragmenta. 
Praemittitur  Nicolai  Damasceni  liber  de  institutione  Augusti  cum  versione 
H.  Grotii  et  H.  Valesii  notis,  curante  Jo.  Alberto  Fabricio. 

2  Cf.  Pauly-Wissowa,  vi,  211  ff.;  Mattingly,  Imperial  Civil  Service  of  Rome, 
Cambridge  Hist.  Essays,  xvm  (1910),  87  f. 
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secretary  whom  Augustus  had  for  his  official  letters  bore 
this  title.  One  inscription  (C.I.L.  vi,  8596)  which  refers 
to  lanuarius  Caesaris  Augusti  ab  epistulis,  makes  it  appear 
probable,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  other  occurrence 
of  the  title  in  connection  with  Augustus.  Suetonius,  on  the 
one  occasion  on  which  he  mentions  a  secretary  or  amanuensis 
of  Augustus,  uses  merely  the  term  a  manu,3  and  refers  to  the 
slave  Thallus.  All  imperial  secretaries  (ab  epistulis)  of  the 
time  of  Claudius  and  Nero  were  freedmen.4  The  qfficium 
epistularum,  however,  which  Augustus  offered  to  Horace  (Suet. 
Reiff.  45),  was  quite  different  from  the  position  filled  by 
Thallus,  and  from  that  of  the  later  officials  ab  epistulis. 
Horace  was  to  have  been  the  imperial  private  secretary  and 
write  the  letters  which  Augustus  himself  had  previously 
written. 

Whether  Augustus  procured  someone  else  to  fill  the  office 
which  Horace  declined  we  do  not  know.  The  many  refer- 
ences to  his  letters  and  the  fragments  which  have  been  pre- 
served lead  us  to  believe  that  some  help  must  have  been 
imperative.  Suetonius  indicates  that  Augustus,  because  of 
his  extreme  caution,  often  wrote  when  he  might  have  spoken. 
That  he  was  an  interested  and  lively  correspondent  we  learn 
from  the  account  of  his  interchange  of  letters  with  Atticus : 

Caesar,  when  he  was  absent  from  the  city,  never  sent  letters  to 
any  of  his  friends  without  writing  to  Atticus  what  he  was  doing, 
what  in  particular  he  was  reading,  in  what  place  he  was,  and  how 
long  he  expected  to  stay.  And  when  he  was  in  Rome,  and  because 
of  countless  occupations  enjoyed  the  society  of  Atticus  less  often 
than  he  wished,  scarcely  a  day  passed  in  which  he  did  not  write 
to  ask  him  something  relating  to  antiquity,  or  to  propose  some 
poetical  question,  or  sometimes  by  a  jest  to  draw  from  him  a 
longer  letter  than  ordinary.  —  Nepos,  Att.  20. 

3  Suet.  Aug.  67 :  Thallo  a  manu,  quod  pro  epistula  prodita  denarios  quin- 
gentos  accepisset,  crura  ei  fregit.     Cf.  Aug.  101  for  the  freedmen  who  wrote 
part  of  Augustus'  will. 

4  For  a  list  see  Friedlaender,  Sitteng.,  trans,  by  Gough  (1913),  rv,  40  ff. 
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A  consideration  of  the  fragments  of  his  correspondence 
with  other  friends  and  with  relatives  shows  this  same  active 
•interest.  In  a  letter  to  a  later  and  dearer  friend  than  Atticus 
we  find  an  example  of  Augustus'  jesting  tone,  which  could  be 
made  sharp  and  cutting  when  he  wished.  Macrobius  (Sat. 
n,  4,  12)  quotes  a  letter  to  Maecenas  in  which  Augustus 
caricatures  his  friend's  loose  and  ornate  style  of  writing  by 
addressing  him  as  "My  ebony  of  Medullia,  ivory  of  Etruria, 
laser  of  Arretium,  diamond  of  the  Upper  Sea,  pearl  of  the 
Tiber,  emerald  of  the  Cilnii,  jasper  of  the  Iguvini,  beryl  of 
Porsenna,  ruby  of  the  Adriatic.  '  The  only  other  letter  which 
we  have  to  Maecenas  is  the  one  in  which  Augustus  makes 
the  proposal  that  Horace  take  the  secretarial  position  above" 
referred  to:  "Before  this  I  have  been  able  to  write  to  my 
friends  myself,  but  now,  overwhelmed  with  work  and  in  poor 
health,  I  wish  to  take  from  you  our  friend  Horace.  He  will 
come  then  from  that  parasitic  table  of  yours  to  my  royal 
board  and  help  me  write  my  letters"  (Suet.  Reiff.  I.e.).  A 
gracious  and  yet  imperial  letter  this,  and  it  is  all  the  more 
to  Augustus'  credit  that  he  bore  the  freedman's  son  no  ill- 
vvill  for  refusing  to  enter  his  employ.  In  his  answer  to  Horace's 
refusal  he  assures  him  that  he  desired  his  services  only  if  his 
health  had  permitted. 

The  other  short  extracts  quoted  by  Suetonius  in  this  same 
passage  refer  to  three  letters  to  Horace,  all  familiar  to  lovers 
of  the  poet,  and  with  the  preceding  letters  the  basis  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  our  understanding  of  the  relation  between 
the  two  men.  In  one  Augustus  said  in  substance  :  "Even  if 
you  were  so  proud  as  to  scorn  my  friendship,  I  do  not  there- 
fore return  your  disdain."  Another  quotation,  probably 
from  a  letter,  reproaches  Horace  for  not  mentioning  Augustus 
in  his  writings.  A  fourth  letter,  written  just  after  Augustus 
had  received  a  volume  of  Horace's  poems,  playfully  suggests 
that  the  poet  is  afraid  of  making  the  book  bigger  than  himself. 

Unfortunately  we  learn  much  less  from  Suetonius  about 
Augustus'  letters  to  Vergil.  One  surviving  fragment  of  his 
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life  of  Vergil,  however,  says  that  when  Augustus  was  in 
Spain  engaged  in  the  Cantabrian  war  he  wrote  to  Vergil  to 
demand,  supplicibus  atque  etiam  minacibus  per  iocum  litteris, 
that  Vergil  should  send  him  some  rough  sketch  or  little  part 
of  the  Aeneid  (Suet.  Reiff.  61).  Here  we  see  the  same  playful 
tone  that  Augustus  assumed  in  talking  to  Horace,  and  also 
the  same  desire  to  urge  on  the  two  poets  in  their  literary 
work.  Macrobius  (Sat.  i,  24,  n)  quotes  what  might  have 
been  Vergil's  answer  to  this  very  letter:  "I  receive  frequent 
letters  from  you,"  and  "In  regard  to  my  Aeneid,  if  in  truth 
I  had  anything  worthy  of  your  ears,  I  would  willingly  send 
it."  The  fame  of  Augustus'  correspondence  with  Vergil 
lasted  down  to  Tacitus'  time,  for  the  historian  says  that 
Vergil  lived  in  retirement  but  did  not  lack  the  favor  of  the 
divine  Augustus  or  fame  among  the  Roman  people  —  testes 
Augusti  epistulae  (Tac.  Dial.  13).  Much  later  we  find  this 
same  correspondence  mentioned  in  one  line  of  Claudian's 
poetry : 

Dignatus  tenui  Caesar  scripsisse  Maroni. 

—  Epist.  ad  Olybr.  23 

One  tantalizing  little  fragment  of  a  letter  from  Augustus  to 
Vergil  is  given  by  Priscian :  excucurristi  a  Neapoli  (n,  533 
Keil). 

Suetonius  is  our  main  source  for  the  letters  of  Augustus  to 
the  members  of  his  family.  There  are  three  quotations  from 
letters  to  Livia,  one  each  from  letters  to  Julia  and  Gaius, 
twelve  from  those  to  Tiberius,  two  from  those  to  Agrippina, 
and  an  allusion  to  a  letter  written  to  Germanicus,  as  well  as 
to  other  letters  to  Livia.  Although  Suetonius  usually  states 
in  any  one  group  of  references  that  he  gives  each  from  a 
different  letter,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  might 
not  have  used  the  same  set  of  letters  in  whole  or  in  part  when 
he  gives  quotations  in  proof  of  another  point. 

The  three  letters  to  Livia  are  all  in  regard  to  Claudius, 
Livia's  grandson  and  Augustus'  great  nephew.  The  quota- 
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tions  are  given  to  show  Augustus'  opinion  of  Claudius.  At 
the  risk  of  going  over  familiar  ground  let  me  quote  what  we 
have  of  one  of  these  letters : 

I  have  spoken  with  Tiberius  as  you  asked  me,  my  dear  Livia, 
as  to  what  should  be  done  with  your  grandson  at  the  games  in 
honor  of  Mars.  We  agree  that  we  should  decide  at  once  what 
plan  we  should  follow  in  regard  to  him.  For  if  he  is  perfect  and 
so  to  speak  complete,  what  reason  is  there  for  our  hesitating  to 
have  him  go  through  the  same  offices  and  ranks  that  his  brother 
goes  through?  But  if  we  see  that  he  falls  short  and  is  marred  in 
the  perfection  of  body  and  mind,  we  ought  not  furnish  occasion 
to  men  of  mocking  him  and  us,  men  who  are  accustomed  to  mock 
and  jeer  at  such  things.  For  we  shall  always  be  uncertain  if  we 
deliberate  about  each  occasion,  and  do  not  decide  beforehand 
whether  we  think  he  can  have  public  honors  or  not.  In  the 
present  case,  however,  in  regard  to  which  you  consult  me,  it  is 
not  displeasing  to  us  that  he  should  preside  over  the  feast  of  the 
priests  at  the  games  of  Mars,  if  he  will  allow  himself  to  be  advised 
by  his  relative,  the  son  of  Silvanus,  so  that  he  will  not  do  anything 
which  can  be  gazed  at  or  laughed  at.  We  do  not  wish  him  to 
watch  the  games  in  the  circus  from  the  imperial  box,  for  set  out 
in  the  very  front  of  the  seats  he  will  be  conspicuous.  We  do  not 
wish  him  to  go  to  the  Alban  Mount  or  to  be  at  Rome  on  the  day 
of  the  Latin  festival ;  for  why  is  he  not  put  in  charge  of  the  city, 
if  he  is  able  to  follow  his  brother  to  the  mountain  ?  You  have  our 
opinion,  my  dear  Livia,  according  to  which  it  seems  well  that 
something  be  decided  about  the  whole  affair,  lest  we  be  driven 
hither  and  thither  between  hope  and  fear.  It  will  be  allowable, 
if  you  wish,  to  give  this  part  of  my  letter  to  Antonia  to  read.  — 
Suet.  Claud.  4. 

We  see  here  Augustus'  characteristic  regard  for  public 
opinion,  his  caution  in  thinking  out  ahead  of  tune  all  the 
possible  impressions  which  might  be  given  by  different  methods 
of  treating  Claudius.  If  we  consider  the  letter  from  the  point 
of  view  of  style  it  is  a  very  ordinary  communication  containing 
a  certain  amount  of  repetition  —  such  a  letter  as  anyone  might 
produce  who  writes  as  he  thinks  and  does  not  revise.  The 
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two  other  letters,  which  I  shall  not  take  the  space  to  quote, 
show  how  shrewd  a  judgment  Augustus  formed  of  the  character 
of  Claudius. 

There  is  also  an  interesting  allusion  to  other  letters  to 
.Li via,  of  much  the  same  character  seemingly  as  those  in  re- 
gard to  Claudius.  Suetonius  refers  to  them  as  codicilli. 
When  the  relations  between  Livia  and  Tiberius  had  become 
very  strained  and  Tiberius  had  especially  angered  his  mother 
by  refusing  a  request,  "Livia  brought  forth  from  a  sacrarium 
some  old  letters  of  Augustus  to  her  in  regard  to  the  morose- 
ness  and  insolence  of  Tiberius'  character  and  read  them  aloud.- 
He  was  so  much  offended  at  these  letters  having  been  kept 
so  long  and  then  made  a  matter  of  reproach  to  him,  that  some 
think  that  this  incident  was  one  of  the  reasons  of  his  retire- 
ment, and  perhaps  the  principal  reason"  (Suet.  Tib.  51). 

There  is  but  one  scrap  of  a  letter  to  Julia,  written  on  an 
occasion  when  Augustus  had  sent  her,  with  what  seems  almost 
fatherly  indulgence,  250  denarii,  the  amount  which  he  had 
given  each  of  his  guests  so  that  they  might  enjoy  a  game  of 
chance  at  dinner  (Suet.  Aug.  71).  Another  letter  fore- 
shadows less  happy  things.  Augustus  wrote  to  Lucius 
Vinicius,  a  handsome  young  man  of  distinguished  family, 
that  he  had  acted  with  little  modesty  in  going  to  Baiae  to 
see  his  daughter  (ib.  64).  The  elder  Pliny  (N.H.  xxi,  9) 
speaks  of  letters  of  the  divine  Augustus  in  which  he  deplores 
the  action  of  his  daughter  in  crowning  the  statue  of  Marsyas 
in  one  of  her  nocturnal  revels. 

The  quotations  from  letters  to  Tiberius  are  more  numerous, 
but  not  always  of  especial  interest.  Three  extracts  are  given 
to  prove  Augustus'  abstemious  habits  (Suet.  Aug.  76) ;  two 
others  to  show  how  fond  he  was  of  dice-playing  (ib.  71).  In 
one  of  these  Augustus,  with  unusual  frankness,  declares  that 
according  to  his  custom  he  had  been  profusely  generous  in 
his  playing,  and  lost  a  big  sum,  whereas  he  might  have  won 
if  he  had  insisted  on  having  the  stakes  that  were  due  him; 
but  he  preferred  to  lose,  for  his  generosity  would  exalt  him 
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to  the  skies.  This  letter  surely  was  not  written  for  publica- 
tion. There  are  quotations  from  four  letters  to  prove  Au- 
gustus' high  opinion  of  Tiberius  (Suet.  Tib.  21).  These  are 
to  my  mind  the  least  pleasing  of  the  letters;  their  tone  is 
not  convincingly  sincere,  and  the  unusual  number  of  quota- 
tions, both  Greek  and  Latin,  gives  them  a  pedantic  turn.5 
A  sentence  quoted  by  Charisius  from  Augustus,  probably 
from  a  letter,  shows  Augustus,  as  in  several  other  cases,  cor- 
recting the  use  of  a  word  (i,  209  Keil). 

There  are  quotations  from  two  letters  to  Agrippina,  in  one 
of  which,  after  praising  the  ability  of  his  granddaughter, 
Augustus  urges  her  to  take  particular  care  both  in  writing 
and  in  speaking  to  avoid  affectation  (Suet.  Aug.  86).  The 
other  letter  was  written  on  an  occasion  when  the  child  Cali- 
gula was  being  sent  into  Germany  to  his  father : 

I  arranged  yesterday  with  Tallarius  and  Asillius  that  they 
should  take  your  child  Gaius  to  you  on  the  eighteenth  of  May, 
if  the  gods  are  willing.  Moreover  I  am  sending  with  him  one  of 
my  slaves,  a  physician,  whom  I  have  written  Germanicus  that 
he  may  keep  if  he  wishes.  Farewell,  my  dear  Agrippina,  and 
take  care  that  you  come  safe  and  well  to  your  Germanicus.  - 
Suet.  Col.  8. 

Of  letters  to  Gaius,  the  young  grandson  whom  Augustus 
adopted,  Quintilian  (Inst.  i,  6,  19)  mentions  one  in  which 
Augustus  corrects  the  form  of  a  word  which  Gaius  uses. 
There  are  two  other  letters  which  were  written  to  Gaius 
while  he  was  in  the  East,  practically  the  only  time  when  he 
was  ever  separated  from  Augustus.  In  one  of  these  Augustus 
suggests  a  secret  code  which  they  can  use  in  their  letters  to 
each  other.6  The  other  letter  was  written  by  Augustus  on 
his  sixty-third  birthday,  when  Gaius  was  twenty,  and  is 
the  only  complete  letter  extant  of  Augustus'  private  corre- 

8  Compare  with  these  letters  those  mentioned  above,  in  which  Augustus 
writes  to  Livia  in  quite  a  different  tone  in  regard  to  Tiberius.  For  other  letters. 
to  Tiberius  see  Suet.  Aug.  40,  51,  92. 

6  Suet.  Reiff.  137.     Cf.  Suet.  Aug.  88,  Cass.  Dio,  LI,  3,  7. 
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spondence.  Augustus  comments  on  the  fact  that  he  has 
passed  his  sixty-third  year,  commonly  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  critical  or  climacteric  periods  of  human  life.  The  letter 
is  written  in  easy,  familiar  style,  and  is  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing that  we  have  (Cell,  xv,  7). 

A  correspondence  between  Augustus  —  or  rather  Octavian 
—  and  Antony,  which  must  have  been  very  spirited  and  very 
unpleasant,  is  referred  to  by  Suetonius  (Aug.  7  and  86), 
Appian  (B.C.  v,  60  and  63),  and  Cassius  Dio  (L,  2)}  In 
one  of  these  letters  (Suet.  Aug.  86)  Augustus  again  plays  the 
role  of  literary  critic,  and  comments  in  a  most  bitter,  cutting 
manner  on  Antony's  style. 

The  correspondence  between  Octavian  and  Cicero  probably 
began  only  in  the  fall  of  44  B.C.,  after  which  many  letters 
were  exchanged.  Cicero,  writing  to  Atticus  from  Puteoli  on 
November  first  or  second,  says  that  he  had  received  a  letter 
from  Octavian  on  the  evening  of  the  first  asking  for  a  secret 
meeting  at  Capua  (Att.  xvi,  8).  In  a  letter  written  Novem- 
ber third  or  fourth  (Att.  xvi,  9)  Cicero  says  that  he  has  had 
two  letters  in  one  day  from  Octavian,  and  in  a  letter  of  No- 
vember fifth  (Att.  xvi,  n)  that  he  receives  letters  daily  from 
Octavian  urging  him  to  come  to  Capua.  The  letters  of 
Cicero  to  Octavian  under  the  title  ad  Caesarem  iuniorem 
survive  only  in  twenty-nine  fragments.  Although  these  are 
so  slight  as  to  furnish  little  proof  of  authorship,  six  are  per- 
haps from  letters  written  by  Octavian,  and  therefore  to  be 
added  to  any  complete  account  of  Augustus'  correspondence.8 

Another  letter  which  comes  near  to  the  line  separating 
personal  from  official  communications  is  the  brief  note  which 
Augustus  wrote  to  Pompeius  Macer,  whom  he  had  put  in 
charge  of  his  libraries,  forbidding  him  to  publish  the  writings 
of  Julius  Caesar  (Suet.  lul.  56). 

Although  my  treatment  of  most  of  the  letters  has  been 

7  Charisius  (i,  1 29  Keil)  quotes  a  phrase  from  a  letter  of  Augustus  to  Antony. 

8  See  Tyrrell  and  Purser,  Correspondence  of  Cicero,  vi,  295  ff.,  with  comments 
on  Lib.  i,  fr.  2,  4,  13  and  Lib.  n,  fr.  2,  6,  9. 
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very  brief,  it  has  probably  been  sufficient  to  show  their  in- 
terest and  variety,  and  the  very  human  element  in  them. 

Suetonius -and  Gellius  both  comment  on  some  of  the  pecul- 
iarities of  the  letters.  Suetonius  (Aug.  88)  notes  the  fact 
that  Augustus  did  not  adhere  strictly  to  orthography;  that 
he  had  several  pet  expressions,  such  as  saying  when  anything 
was  done  quickly  that  it  was  done  "  sooner  than  asparagus 
was  cooked."  He  also  had  several  peculiar  word  forms, 
particularly  simus  for  sumus,  and  domos  for  domus  in  the 
genitive  singular.  He  was  not  in  the  habit  of  dividing  a 
word  at  the  end  of  a  line  in  such  a  way  that  he  put  the  extra 
letters  in  the  next  line,  but  he  placed  them  immediately 
below  and  bracketed  them  (ib.  87).  He  was  extremely 
precise  in  dating  his  letters,  always  putting  down  the  exact 
time  of  day  or  night  when  they  were  dispatched  (ib.  50). 
Gellius  and  his  friends  who  read  a  book  of  the  letters  which 
Augustus  had  written  to  his  grandson  Gaius,  were  impressed 
with  the  elegance  of  the  language,  which  was  neither  over7 
particular  nor  patnstaking,  but  easy  and  simple  (Gell.  xv,  7). 
Apparently  Gellius  was  favorably  impressed  with  Augustus' 
tendency  to  sprinkle  Greek  quotations  through  his  letters. 
He  speaks  of  his  elegant  use  of  o-TreOSe  fipaSews  (x,  n).  But 
on  the  other  hand  he  is  surprised  that  a  man  who  usually 
observes  the  niceties  of  speech  should  in  many  places  use 
such  bad  wording  for  the  date.  Augustus  wrote  die  quinte 
and  die  quinti,  not  die  quinto  (x,  24).  Quintilian  (Inst.  I, 
7,  22)  also  comments  on  the  use  of  an  old  form. 

That  the  letters  of  Augustus  were  kept  long  after  his  death 
is  plainly  shown.  Pliny  the  Elder  mentions  them  three 
times.9  Quintilian  (Inst.  I,  7,  22)  speaks  of  letters  which 
Augustus  had  written  or  corrected  with  his  own  hand.  Sue- 
tonius expressly  states  in  two  places  (Aug.  71  and  87)  that 
he  is  using  autograph  letters.  There  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  his  statement.  It  is  probable  of  course  that  as  Ha- 
drian's secretary  he  had  access  to  files  of  papers  not  open  to 
9  xvin,  10,  21 ;  xvin,  15,  38;  xxi,  3,  6. 
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everyone.  Letters  of  Augustus  in  the  time  of  Suetonius 
would  be  no  older  than  original  documents  mentioned  by 
Pliny  as  proof  of  the  lasting  qualities  of  papyrus.  He  says 
that  there  were  statements  in  the  handwriting  of  Tiberius 
and  Gaius  Gracchus  which  he  had  seen  almost  two  hundred 
years  after  the  characters  were  penned.  The  handwriting 
of  Cicero,  Augustus,  and  Vergil,  he  adds,  was  frequently  seen 
in  his  day  (N.H.  xm,  26,  83). 10 

Were  any  of  Augustus'  letters  ever  published?  Gellius 
(xv,  7)  speaks  definitely  of  a  book  of  letters  which  Augustus 
had  written  to  his  grandson,  liber  epistularum  dim  Augusti 
quas  ad  Gaium  nepotem  suum  scripsit.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  Gellius  is  not  to  be  doubted ;  that  the  correspondence 
of  Augustus  with  his  young  grandson  during  Gaius'  stay  in 
the  East  was  published  probably  as  a  sort  of  memorial  to 
one  of  the  two  youths  in  whom  Augustus  had  placed  such 
high  hopes  before  their  untimely  death.  A  collection  of 
autograph  letters  of  Augustus  in  the  hands  of  Gellius  and 
his  friends  during  an  evening  of  incidental  reading  is  un- 
thinkable. They  seem  to  have  run  through  the  letters, 
reading  here  and  there  and  at  last  happening  upon  the  one 
which  Gellius  quotes,  written  on  Augustus'  sixty-third  birth- 
day. 

I  believe  there  is  no  reference  to  any  other  letter  of  Augustus 
which  may  not  be  explained  as  having  as  its  source  either  a 
carefully  cherished  autograph  letter  or  a  quotation  from  one. 
His  letters  to  Vergil  are  mentioned  by  more  writers  than  those 
to  any  other  correspondent,  but  this  can  easily  be  understood, 
for  not  only  respect  for  Augustus  but  reverence  for  Rome's 
great  poet  made  such  letters  peculiarly  precious. 

Pliny  (N.H.  xxxvn,  10),  Suetonius  (Aug.  50),  and  Cassius 
Dio  (LI,  3)  are  the  authorities  for  the  seal  of  Augustus.  He 
used  first  a  sphinx,  later  the  head  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  last  his  own  likeness  engraved  by  the  famous  Dioscurides. 
It  was  this  last  seal  which  was  inherited  and  used  by  succeed- 

10  For  letters  of  Julius  Caesar  in  the  time  of  Gellius  see  Cell,  xvn,  9. 
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ing  emperors  down  through  the  time  of  Hadrian,  with  the 
exception  of  Galba.11  Pliny  says  that  Augustus  found  two 
rings  that  had  belonged  to  his  mother,  with  sphinxes  exactly 
alike.  It  was  one  of  these  that  he  gave  to  Agrippa  and  Mae- 
cenas while  he  was  absent  from  Italy  during  the  Civil  War 
(cf.  Sen.  Ep.  114,  6).  The  use  of  the  sphinx  gave  rise  to  un- 
favorable comment,  probably  because  of  its  connection  with 
Egypt,  and  was  therefore  discarded.  During  a  serious  illness 
much  later  in  his  career  (23  B.C.),  when  everyone  was  ex- 
pecting that  he  would  indicate  Marcellus  as  his  successor, 
Augustus  handed  his  ring  to  Agrippa.12  We  surmise  that 
this  was  the  ring  with  the  head  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
which  Middleton  thinks  was  probably  a  contemporary  por- 
trait by  Pyrgoteles.13 

Shuckburgh  sees  a  very  interesting  parallelism  between 
the  three  seals  and  the  three  stages  of  Augustus'  life,  the 
sphinx  suggestive  of  the  dark  policy  of  his  early  life,  the  head 
of  Alexander  the  Great  representing  the  world-wide  empire 
gained  after  31  B.C.,  and  his  own  likeness  standing  for  the 
originality  of  the  policy  of  his  later  years,  in  which  he  repre- 
sented in  his  own  person  all  the  popular  powers  which  he 
pretended  to  maintain. 

The  Italian  scholar  Milani  believes  that  Augustus'  seal-ring 
with  the  likeness  of  the  sphinx  is  now  in  the  Museo  Archeo- 
logico  of  Florence.  Milani  is  the  compiler  of  the  catalogue 
of  the  museum ;  therefore  the  ring  in  question  (4458  in  Hall 
19  of  the  Collezione  Gliptica)  is  entered  as  "Sfinge  in  diaspro 
dell'  anello-sigillo  di  Augusto  trovato  nel  suo  Mausoleo." 
In  an  article  in  Studi  e  maleriali  di  archeologia  e  numismatica 
for  1902,  Milani  gives  a  description  and  history  of  the  ring. 
The  gold  band  is  oval  in  form  and  is  so  shaped  on  the  outside 
that  it  curves  to  a  greater  thickness  and  width  at  each  side 
of  the  round  stone,  which  is  of  black  oriental  agate.  The  ring 

11  See  Shuckburgh's  commentary  on  Suet.  Aug.  50  and  references  cited  there. 

12  Cass.  Dio,  LIII,  30.     Cf.  Gardthausen,  Augustus  und  seine  Zelt,  I,  732. 

13  Middleton,  Engraved  Gems  of  Classical  Times,  50. 
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weighs  6.6  grams  and  measures  20X11  mm.  on  the  inside,  a 
size  more  adapted  to  the  hand  of  a  woman  than  that  of  a  man. 
The  stone  is  well  polished,  but  with  scratches  and  marks 
which  can  be  seen  under  a  lens,  and  which  testify  to  its  long 
use.  It  is  deeply  cut  and  the  form  of  the  sphinx  is  good.  It 
differs,  however,  from  the  sphinx  found  on  the  money  of 
Augustus^  in  that  the  coins  show  a  sphinx  with  straight  wings, 
while  that  on  the  ring  has  the  wings  curled  in  at  the  ends. 
The  ring  was  found  some  time  near  the  year  1600  in  the  ex- 
cavations made  by  Ricardo  Ricardi  and  others  in  that  part 
of  the  Campus  Martius  where  the  ruins  of  the  Mausoleum 
of  Augustus  are  situated. 

It  is  of  course  quite  possible  that  Augustus'  early  seal-ring 
may  have  been  placed  in  his  tomb  with  his  ashes,  particularly 
if,  as  Milani  thinks,  it  had  some  special  significance  for  Au- 
gustus because  of  its  connection  with  his  mother.  In  the 
absence  however  of  any  proof  other  than  the  fact  that  the 
ring  has  a  sphinx  cut  in  the  stone,  and  was  found  near  or  in 
some  part  of  the  huge  Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  Milani's 
identification  is  not  convincing. 

OFFICIAL  LETTERS  OF  AUGUSTUS 

To  Sextus  Pompeius.  38  B.C.  App.  B.C.  v,  77. 

To  the  Mylasians.  31-30  B.C.          Dittenberger,  Syll.  350." 

(probably). 
To  C.  Norbanus  Flaccus, 

proconsul  of  Asia.  c.  29  B.C.  Jos.  Ant.  xvi,  6,  3.15 

To  the  Chians.  c.  26  B.C.  Dittenberger,  Syll.  355, 1.  19  (C.I.G. 

2222). 

To  the  Athenians.  21  B.C.  Plutarch,  Apophthegm.  Aug.  i3.16 

To  the  Eresians.  c.  15  B.C.  I.G.  xn,  2,  531  (Insc.  Gr.  ad  res  Rom. 

pert,  rv,  7). 
To  Herod.  c.  10  B.C.  Jos.  Ant.  xvi,  9,  3. 

14  Cf.  Gardthausen,  op.  cit.  i,  396.    This  letter  and  also  those  to  the  Chians, 
the  Eresians,  and  the  Cnidians  are  listed  by  W.  H.  Buckler  and  D.  M.  Robin- 
son in  A.J.A.  (1914),  346  f.,  in  the  same  article  in  which  they  publish  the  letter 
to  the  Sardians,  found  in  the  American  excavations  at  Sardis  in  1912. 

15  Compare  Augustus'  decree  to  the  provincial  governors  in  regard  to  the 
Jews  (Jos.  Ant.  xvi,  6,  2). 

16  Cf.  Gardthausen,  op.  cit.  i,  811 ;  n,  465  ff. 
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To  Herod.  c.  8  B.C.  Jos.  Ant.  xvi,  n,  i. 

To  the  Cnidians.  6  B.C.  Dittenberger,  Syll.  356." 

To  the  Sardians.  S  B.C.  A.J.A.  xvin  (1914),  321  ff. 

To  Phrataces.  i  A.D.  Cass.  Dio,  LV,  10,  20. 

To  the  Senate.  Sen.  Brev.  Vit.  rv,  3.18 

17  Cf.  Gardthausen,  op.  cit.  n,  309  ff. 

18  See  comment  on  this  passage  in  J.  D.  Duff's  Seneca,  Dial,  x,  xi,  xn.     For 
a  possible  letter  to  the  senate  see  App.  B.C.  v,  80. 
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V.  —  The  Roman  Farmer  and  the  Moon 
BY  PROFESSOR  EUGENE  TAVENNER 

MIDDLE   TENNESSEE   NORMAL   SCHOOL 

To  a  city  dweller  both  the  glory  and  the  practical  value  of 
a  full  moon  are  unknown;  but  for  him  who  dwells  in  the 
country,  where  the  darkness  of  a  moonless  night  is  relieved 
by  no  brighter  light  than  that  of  a  lantern  swinging  by  his 
side,  the  case  is  entirely  different.  For  the  latter  the  moon, 
as  she  journeys  from  her  thinnest  crescent  to  her  fullest  orb, 
and  then  gradually  wanes  to  the  time  of  her  disappearance, 
is  an  object  of  wonder,  of  pleasant  anticipation,  of  aesthetic 
pleasure,  and  of  practical  value. 

It  was  thus  also  with  the  Roman  farmer.  Long  before  the 
days  when  Latin  literature  began  to  furnish  some  reflection 
of  early  Italian  life,  the  Roman  farmer  had  made  the  rotation 
of  the  moon  the  basis  of  his  calendar,1  and  had  perfected  a 
rough  and  ready  almanac  which  gave  all  sorts  of  information 
about  planting,  harvesting,  and  other  farm  activities  to  be 
performed  during  certain  phases  of  the  moon.  Most  of  this 
moon  lore  never  found  expression  in  books,  but  enough  of  it 
has  been  preserved  in  extant  Latin  literature  2  to  prove  that 
the  Roman  farmer  was  very  much  like  his  modern  descendant. 
He  planted  and  reaped,  he  dug  his  ditches,  he  cut  his  stove 
wood,  he  set  his  hens,  he  sheared  his  sheep,  and  had  his  hair 
cut  according  to  the  moon.3  It  is,  therefore,  to  this  interest- 
ing side  of  Roman  life  that  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention. 

Foremost  among  agricultural  interests  is,  of  course,  the 
success  of  crops.  We  shall  therefore  consider  first  the  in- 

1  Cf.  Cambridge  Companion  to  Latin  Studies?  02. 

2  The  author  regrets  that  he  has  not  had  the  opportunity  to  collect  similar 
archaeological  material. 

*  The  Roman  farmer  had  also  many  folk-remedies  for  physical  ailments,  in 
which  the  moon  was  prominent,  but  as  these  were  common  both  to  city  and 
rural  districts,  I  shall  not  discuss  them  in  this  paper. 
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fluence  of  the  moon  upon  planting  and  harvesting.  Both 
Greek  and  Roman  farmers  believed  that  the  moon  was  the 
cause  of  the  heavy  dews  so  beneficial  to  their  crops.4  As  a 
result  of  this  belief  the  idea  became  current  that  the  new 
moon  was  accompanied  by  only  a  slight  deposit  of  dew, 
which  gradually  increased  in  amount,  until  the  maximum 
was  reached  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon.  It  was  only  a 
short  step  to  the  general  idea  that  not  only  crops,  .the  growth 
of  which  was  really  influenced  by  the  amount  of  dew,  but 
many  other  sublunary  objects  were  influenced  in  their  growth 
and  decay  by  the  moon. 

The  general  rule  is  laid  down  by  Palladius  5  that  "all 
planting  should  be  done  when  the  moon  is  increasing."  To 
be  more  specific,  we  are  told  by  Columella 6  that  beans  should 
be  planted  carefully  on  the  fifteenth  day  after  the  new  moon, 
in  case  the  moon  was  not  on  the  wane  at  that  time ;  other- 
wise, on  the  fourteenth  day  with  the  moon  still  increasing. 
In  another  passage  7  the  same  agricultural  authority  directs 
that  beans  be  sowed  the  day  before  the  full  moon,  or  on  the 
very  day  of  the  full  moon.  Lentils,  too,8  "should  be  planted 
before  the  twelfth  day  of  the  moon,"  that  is,  during  the  in- 
creasing moon,  "to  insure  quick  germination  and  growth." 
" It  is  popularly  believed,"  writes  Pliny,9  "that  forage  crops 

4  For  the  pertinent  passages  cf.  Roscher,  Lex.  u,  3147  ff.,  and  id.,  Selene  und 
Verwandtes,  49  S. 

6  i,  6,  1 2  :  Omnia  quae  seruntur  crescente  luna  et  diebus  tepidis  sunt  serenda. 
Cf.  Plin.  N.H.  xvni,  321  ff. ;  Pall,  i,  6;  in,  4;  xin,  i ;  Roscher,  Sel.  u.  Verw.  63. 

6  R.R.  n,  10,  10 :   Sed  quocumque  tempore  anni  seretur,  opera  danda  erit, 
ut  quantum  destinaverimus  in  sationem,  tantum  quintadecima  luna,  si  tamen 
ea  non  transcurret   eo   die  solis   radios,  quod  Graeci  dirbKpovffiv  vocant;    si 
minus,  quartadecima  utique  adhuc  crescente  lumine  spargatur. 

7  R.R.  xi,  2,  85  :  Sed  et  proprie  hoc  observabis,  ut  pridie  quam  plenilunium 
sit;    si  minus,  certe  ipso  plenilunio  omnem,  quam  saturus  es,  fabam  uno  die 
spargas.     For  the  belief  that  the  bean,  after  being  shelled  from  the  pod,  grew 
again  in  the  pod  in  sympathy  with  the  moon,  see  Plin.  N.H.  xvm,  119. 

8  Pall,  in,  4  :  Hoc  .  .  .  mense  (i.e.  Februario)  usque  ad  duodecimam  lunam 
bene  seminatur,  quae  ut  cito  exeat  atque  grandescat. 

9  N.H.  xvm,  314:    Hoc  (sc.  pabulum)  silente  luna  seri  iubent.     Cf.  ib. 
xvm,  322  :  Umidis  locis  interlunio  serito  et  circa  interlunium  quadriduo. 
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should  be  sowed  during  the  dark  of  the  moon,"  and  "that 
hot  beds  should  be  prepared  during  the  light  of  the  moon"; 
or,  as  the  Latin  has  it,10  cum  luna  supra  terram  sit. 

Trees  also  were  planted  according  to  the  moon.  Cato 
advises11  that  "fig,  apple,  olive,  and  pear  trees,  as  well  as 
vines,  should  be  planted  in  the  dark  of  the  moon  (luna  silente} 
in  the  afternoon,  when  there  is  no  south  wind  blowing."  This 
passage  appears  to  be  cited  by  Pliny,12  though  some  editors 
have  changed  Cato's  luna  silente  to  luna  sitiente  in  the  Pliny 
passage.  Reeds,  according  to  popular  custom,  were  planted 
with  both  hands  while  the  moon  was  increasing.13  Columella 
lays  down  the  general  rule  14  that  "all  trees  should  be  planted 
when  the  moon  is  increasing  and  when  the  buds  have  begun 
to  swell";  and  he  especially  advises15  that  the  willow  and 
the  broom  corn  be  planted  at  this  time. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  all  the  passages  above  cited  our 
authorities  are  agreed  that  all  plants,  trees,  and  vines  should 
be  planted  either  during  the  dark  of  the  moon  or  during  the 
increase  of  the  moon.  It  seems  quite  apparent,  therefore, 
that,  according  to  the  popular  belief  of  the  Roman  farmers, 
all  planting  was  to  be  done  either  just  before  the  moon  began 
to  increase,  or  during  the  waxing  moon.  The  reason  is  quite 
clear ;  for  as  the  moon  increases,  so  shall  the  planted  crop  or 
orchard  increase.  Against  this  uniform  and  easily  explained 
practice  I  can  cite  only  one  conflicting  passage.  In  the  first 
book  of  the  Georgics  16  Vergil  tells  us  that  the  seventeenth  day 

10  N.H.  xvm,  322. 

11  R.R.  40,  i :  Ficos,  oleas,  mala,  pira,  vites  inseri  oportet  luna  silente  post 
meridiem  sine  vento  austro. 

12  N.H.  xvn,  112:  (Cato  praecipit  inseri)  oleas  autem  et  ficos  per  ver  tantum, 
luna  sitiente  [hoc  est  sicca],  praeterea  post  meridiem  ac  sine  vento  austro. 

13  Plin.  N.H.  xvn,  108 :   Id  etiam  religionis  servant,  ut  luna  crescente,  ut 
calamus  utraque  deprimatur  manu. 

14  R.R.  v,  n,  2:   Omnes  arbores  simulatque  gemmas  agere  coeperint,  luna 
crescente  inserito  (repeated,  id.,  de  Arb.  26,  2). 

15  De  Arb.  29,  i:    Salicem  et  genistam  crescente  luna  vere  circa  calendas 
Martias  serito. 

16  284  :  Septima  post  decimam  felix  et  ponere  vitem.     Conington's  note  on 
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after  the  new  moon  is  propitious  for  planting  vines.  This,  of 
course,  is  during  the  waning  moon,  and  is  contrary  to  all  the 
passages  cited  above.  As  the  reading  seems  to  be  sound  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  apparent  departure  from  an  other- 
wise uniformly  attested  custom  of  planting  exclusively  during 
the  waxing  moon  or  just  before. 

Now  if  the  Roman  farmer  believed  that  all  things  planted 
during  the  increase  of  the  moon  made  rapid  growth,  we  should 
expect  to  find  him  harvesting  his  crop  by  the  waning  moon, 
in  order  that,  as  the  moon  decreased  in  size,  so  his  harvested 
crops  might  go  through  a  uniform  drying  or  curing  process 
without  rotting.  The  following  passages  support  this  as- 
sumption. At  a  banquet  given  by  a  certain  parvenu  one  of 
the  guests  remarked,  as  Horace  informs  us,17  that  "  honey 
apples  picked  during  the  waning  moon  preserved  a  finer 
blush."  Furthermore,  writes  Columella,18  "if  you  wish  to 
protect  beans  from  the  weevil,  pick  them  in  the  dark  of  the 
moon  before  daylight.  Then,  when  they  have  dried  on  the 
threshing  floor,  immediately,  before  the  moon  begins  to  in- 
crease, shell  them,  cool  them,  and  take  them  to  the  granary." 
Here  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  dark  of  the  moon  is  thought 
of  as  the  remnant  of  the  waning  moon ;  and  that,  if  the  moon 
should  begin  to  increase  before  the  harvest  was  garnered,  the 
beans  would  not  dry  successfully. 

There  are  some  vegetables,  moreover,   that  even  during 

this  line  is:  "The  seventeenth,  as  is  evident  from  Hesiod,  Works  805,  where 
the  seventeenth  follows  the  fifth  immediately,  though  the  work  which  he  as- 
signs to  it  is  not  the  same  as  here.  Of  the  works  which  Virg.  assigns  to  the 
seventeenth  planting  is  referred  by  Hes.  to  the  thirteenth."  Hesiod  appears 
to  follow  popular  tradition  more  closely,  while  Vergil  follows  Hesiod  in  days, 
but  not  in  work. 

17  Sat.  n,  8,  31  f. : 

Post  hoc  me  docuit  melimela  rubere  minorem 
Ad  lunam  delecta. 

18  R.R.  n,  10,  12:   Silente  luna  fabam  velito  ante  lucem.      deinde  cum  in 
area   exaruerit,   confestim,   priusquam  luna  incrementum  capiat,   excussam 
refrigeratamque   in   granarium   conferto.      sic   condita   a    curculionibus   erit 
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their  growing  period  may  be  profitably  put  under  the  re- 
straining influence  of  a  decreasing  moon.  Both  Columella  19 
and  Pliny  20  inform  us  that  garlic  and  leeks,  if  planted  and 
harvested  in  the  dark  of  the  moon,  lose  much  of  their  pungent 
odor,  and  do  not  scent  the  breath  of  those  who  eat  them. 

It  happens,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  some  crops  we  do 
not  wish  them  to  dry  or  decrease  after  harvesting.  This  is 
especially  true  of  grapes.  It  makes  a  difference  whether  you 
wish  to  preserve  dried  grapes  or  make  them  into  wine.  Con- 
cerning the  former  we  may  cite  Columella  21  to  the  effect  that 
grapes  for  drying  are  to  be  picked  decrescente  luna.  But  for 
the  wine  grape  Pliny  is  equally  certain  22  that  "it  helps  greatly 
if  one  picks  the  grapes  crescente  luna."  Thus,  we  see,  grapes 
for  drying  were  to  be  picked  when  the  moon  was  waning  in 
order  to  insure  proper  curing,  while  grapes  intended  for  wine, 
in  order  to  retain  their  juice  fully,  were  to  be  picked  during 
the  waxing  moon.  A  similar  rule  was  followed  in  picking 
quinces  for  preserving,23  or  garlic,  or  leeks.24  Finally,  we 
have  a  statement  of  Pliny  which  gives  explicitly  the  Roman 
view  of  the  whole  matter.  He  writes:25  "All  kinds  of  cut- 
ting, picking,  or  shearing  are  accomplished  with  less  damage 

19  R.R.  xi,  3,  22  :  Nam  sic  sata  (i.e.  cum  luna  infra  terrain  sit),  et  rursus  sic 
recondita,  existimantur  neque  acerrimi  saporis  existere,  neque  mandentium 
halitus  inodorare. 

20  N.H.  xix,  113  :   Cetero  ut  odore  careant,  omnia  haec  iubentur  seri,  cum 
luna  sub  terra  sit,  colligi,  cum  in  coitu. 

21  R.R.  xii,  16,  i :   Similem  curam  uvae  desiderant,  quas  dulcissimi  saporis 
albas,  maximis  acinis,  nee  spissis,  luna  decrescente  .  .  .  legi  oportet.    Ib. 
xn,  43,  2  :  Omnis  autem  uva  sine  noxa  servari  potest,  si  luna  decrescente  .  .  . 
viti  detrahatur.    Ib.  xn,  43,  g :   Haec  sereno  caelo  cum  iam  soli  rorem  sus- 
tulit,  quarta  vel  quinta  hora  (si  modo  luna  decrescit,  et  sub  terris  est)  modice 
maturae  lectissimae  leguntur. 

22  N.H.  xvm,  316  :  Plurimum  refert  si  contingat  crescente  luna  vindemiare. 

23  Col.  R.R.  xn,  45,  2:  Nihil  tamen  certius  aut  melius  experti  sumus  quam 
ut  cydonea  maturissima  integra  sine  macula,  et  sereno  caelo,  decrescente  luna, 
legantur.     Cf.  Plin.  N.H.  xv,  62. 

24  Cf .  n.  20. 

25  N.H.  xvm,  321:    Omnia  quae  caeduntur,  carpuntur,  tondentur,  inno- 
centius  decrescente  luna  quam  crescente 
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during  the  waning  moon  than  when  the  moon  is  on  the  in- 
crease." 

Concerning  wine-making  we  may  note  the  following  direc- 
tions. Wine  jars  are  to  be  opened  only  during  the  full  moon,26 
apparently  upon  the  ground  that  from  that  time  on  the  moon 
would  not  increase  further  and  so  induce  renewed  fermenta- 
tion. "Must  should  be  trodden,"  we  are  told,27  "when  the 
moon  is  set  (sub  terra)"  but  "boiled  at  night  during  the  dark 
of  the  moon,  or  in  the  daytime  at  full  moon,  or  on  other  days 
before  the  rising  of  the  moon  or  after  its  setting."  28  We  are 
told  also29  that  in  order  to  keep  grape  juice  from  fermenting 
one  should  pick  the  grapes  while  the  moon  is  waning  and 
sub  terra.  Likewise  the  lees  are  to  be  drawn  from  olive  oil, 
if  we  are  to  believe  Varro,30  when  the  moon  is  waning  (cum 
senescit  luna).  In  all  these  cases  the  governing  thought 
seems  to  have  been  to  avoid  an  increasing  moon  on  the  ground 
that  active  fermentation  would  be  set  up  if  these  various 
operations  were  conducted  during  that  quarter. 

Lastly,  so  far  as  regards  crops,  we  may  add  Pliny's  advice 31 
that  grain  and  legumes  be  winnowed  and  stored  when  the 
moon  is  in  her  last  quarter. 

Not  only  were  crops  sowed  and  harvested  by  the  moon's 
phases,  but  their  growth  was  influenced  and  they  themselves 
were  protected  by  the  same  luminary.  Gellius 32  quotes 

26  Plin.  N.H.  xiv,  135  :  Aperiri  (sc.  dolia  vini)  vetant  nisi  sereno  die,  austro 
flante,  luna  plena. 

27  Plin.  N.H.  xvm,  322  :   Calcari  musta,  cum  luna  sub  terra  (sc.  sit)  .  .  . 
suis  locis  diximus. 

28  Plin.  N.H.  xvm,  318:  Hoc  (sc.  tempus)  et  faeces  exprimendi,  hoc  et  de- 
frutum  coquendi  silente  luna  noctu  aut,  si  interdiu,  plena,  ceteris  diebus  aut 
ante  exortum  lunae  aut  post  occasum. 

29  Col.  R.R.  XIT,  19,  3  :  Turn  observabimus  decrescentem  lunam. 

30  R.R.  I,  64,  i  :   Cum  id  novissime  potissimum  traiciant,  cum  senescit  luna. 
Cf.  n.  25. 

31  N.H.  xvm,  322  :   Ventilari  quoque  frumenta  ac  legumina  et  condi  circa 
extremam  lunam  iubent. 

32  xx,  8,  7:    'Id  etiam,'  inquit,  'multo  mirandum  est  magis,  quod  apud 
Plutarchum  in  quarto  in  Hesiodum  commentario  legi :    "cepe  turn  revirescit 
et  congerminat  decedente  luna,  contra  autem  inarescit  adolescente.     earn 
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Plutarch's  commentary  on  Hesiod  to  the  effect  that  "the 
onion  plant  grows  green  and  throws  forth  shoots  during  the 
waning  moon  and  on  the  contrary  dries  up  when  the  moon  is 
increasing.  And  the  Egyptian  priests  say,"  he  continues, 
"that  this  is  the  reason  why  the  Pelusians  do  not  eat  the 
onion ;  because  it  is  the  only  plant  that  goes  contrary  to  the 
phases  of  the  moon  in  its  growth  and  decay."  This,  it  is  to 
be  noted,  is  one  of  the  few  passages  involving  the  growth  of 
root  crops.  These,  growing  as  they  do  under  the  ground 
and  downward,  might  well  be  thought  to  find  the  period  of 
the  waning  or  sinking  moon  propitious  to  their  growth. 
Weeds,  however,  were  more  obedient  to  the  usual  law  of  the 
moon ;  for  if  manure  was  spread  on  fields  when  the  moon 
was  waning,33  that  very  fact  kept  the  weed  seeds  contained 
therein  from  springing  up  into  vigorous  life,  and  condemned 
them  to  gradual  decay  and  death. 

The  light  and  the  dark  of  the  moon  had  also  their  respective 
beneficial  effects  upon  agricultural  activities.  Vines,  for  in- 
stance, were  thought  to  be  protected  from  mice  and  shrew- 
mice  if  only  one  remembered  to  prune  them  by  moonlight 
when  the  moon  was  full  and  in  the  sign  of  Leo,  Scorpio,  Sagit- 
tarius, or  Taurus.u  Many  seeds  too  could  be  protected  from 
injurious  grub  worms  by  the  simple  method  of  planting  them 
in  the  dark  of  the  moon.35 

Closely  connected  with  the  planting  and  harvesting  of 
crops  is  the  matter  of  manuring.  Here  too  the  Roman  farmer 
showed  a  careful  regard  for  the  moon,  as  we  may  judge  from 

causam  esse  dicunt  sacerdotes  Aegyptii,  cur  Pelusiotae  cepe  non  edint,  quia 
solum  olerum  omnium  contra  lunae  augmenta  atque  damna  vices  minuendi 
et  augendi  habeat  contrarias.'"  With  this  compare  our  own  folk-beliefs  re- 
garding potato-planting,  and  Frazer,  Golden  Bough  2,  iv,  364  f . 

33  Col.  R.R.  n,  5,  i :  Sed  id  nobis  decrescente  luna  fieri  placet;  nam  ea  res 
herbis  liberat  segetes. 

34  Col.  de  Arb.  15  :   Vites  ...  a  soricibus  aut  muribus  infestantur.    id  ne 
fiat  plenam  lunam  observabimus,  cum  erit  in  signo  Leonis,  vel  Scorpionis,  vel 
Sagittarii,  vel  Tauri,  et  noctu  ad  lunam  putabimus.     Cf.  Plin.  N.H.  xvn,  215. 

35  Plin.  N.H.  xvm,  158 :  Reliqua  semina,  cupressi  foliis  tusis  si  misceantur, 
non  esse  vermiculis  obnoxia,  nee  si  interlunio  serantur. 
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the  enlightening  passages  in  Cato,  Pliny,  and  Columella. 
According  to  the  first  of  these  authorities 36  manure  should 
be  hauled  to  the  meadows  and  spread  when  the  moon  is  dark 
(luna  silente).  Pliny  gives  the  busy  farmer  a  little  greater 
choice  of  time,  stating 37  that  manure  should  not  be  handled 
except  when  the  moon  is  waning.  But  even  he  prefers  the 
dark  of  the  moon  (intermenstruum)  or  the  period  of  the  half- 
moon  (dimidia)  for  such  operations.  Columella 38  agrees 
with  Pliny  that  manure  should  be  spread  in  the  winter  when 
the  moon  is  decreasing,  giving  as  his  reason  39  that  by  spread- 
ing it  at  such  a  time  we  may  kill  the  weed  seeds  contained  in 
the  manure. 

These  passages  would  seem  to  make  a  very  clear  case  of 
superstitious  belief  based  on  sympathetic  magic.  As  the 
moon  decreases  even  to  the  point  of  vanishing,  so  the  weed 
seeds  in  the  manure  will  decay  and  disappear.  Or  the  Roman 
farmer  may  have  thought  of  it  in  another  way,  namely,  that 
as  the  moon  diminishes,  so  shall  the  manure  gradually  dis- 
integrate and  distribute  its  valuable  constituents  in  the  soil. 
Some  such  view  would  account  for  manure-spreading  during 
the  full  moon  (which  is  immediately  to  decrease),  during  the 
waning  moon,  and  at  the  end  of  her  period  of  waning  when 
she  has  become  dark. 

There  are  two  passages,  however,  in  Columella 40  which 
direct  that  manure  should  be  spread  in  February  when  the 
moon  is  increasing.  The  first  passage  runs:  "Manure- 

36  R.R.  29:  Id  (i.e.  stercus)  .  .  .  eveheto  luna  silente.     Cf.  ib.  50,  i. 

37  N.H.  xvni,  322  :  Stercus  nisi  decrescente  luna  ne  tangito,  maxime  autem 
intermenstrua  dimidiaque  stercerato.     Cf.  ib.  xvn,  57. 

38  R.R.  n,  16,  i  :   Qualibet  parte  hiemis  modicos  acervos  luna  decrescente 
disponat. 

39  R.R.  n,  5,  i,  cited  in  n.  33.     Cf.  Pall,  x,  12  :  Agri  nunc  stercorandi  sunt 
.  .  .  cum  luna  minuitur :  quae  res  si  servetur  herbis  officiet. 

40  R.R.  n,  15,  9  (manure,  he  has  been  saying,  ought  to  be  spread  fresh  to 
get  the  best  results) :    idque  mense  Februario  luna  crescente  fieri  oportere. 
nam  ea  quoque  res  aliquantum  foeni  fructum  adiuvat.     Cf.  ib.  n,  18,  2  :  Turn 
deinde  macriora  et  pendula  loca  mense  Februario  luna  crescente  fimo  iuvanda 
sunt. 
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spreading  ought  to  be  done  in  February  during  a  waxing 
moon,  for  this  increases  the  produce  of  the  hay  somewhat." 
Here  it  is  apparent  that  the  author  is  thinking  of  the  manure 
not  as  a  disintegrating,  gradually  beneficial  agent,  but  as  a 
substance  immediately  beneficial  to  the  crop.  He  is  not  here 
spreading  manure  to  kill  weed  seeds  (and  therefore  applying 
it  in  the  decrease  of  the  moon),  but  to  promote  immediate 
growth.  Hence  it  is  to  be  applied  in  the  early  spring  during 
the  waxing  moon. 

Nor  were  the  activities  of  the  woodland  to  be  neglected; 
for  here,  we  may  note,  it  made  a  considerable  difference 
whether  grubbing,  pruning,  or  timber-cutting  was  done  ac- 
cording to  the  proper  phase  of  the  moon.  Even  so  unim- 
portant an  act  as  reed-cutting  could  be  done  to  better  ad- 
vantage if  one  took  due  note  of  the  moon. 

For  grubbing  I  am  able  to  quote  a  passage  from  Columella,41 
in  which  we  are  told  that  "a  field  containing  stumps  is  best 
cleared  when  the  moon  is  decreasing,"  I  suppose  in  order  to 
keep  the  remains  of  the  stumps  from  throwing  up  shoots. 

Pruning  is  more  frequently  noticed  by  our  literary  authori- 
ties. Remembering  Pliny's  general  direction42  that  "all 
kinds  of  cutting  .  .  .  are  accomplished  with  less  damage 
during  the  waning  moon,"  we  should  expect  to  find  pruning 
done  at  that  time.  In  this  we  are  not  disappointed,  for  the 
same  author  writes  43  that  "grape  vines,  to  be  fruitful,  should 
be  pruned  decrescente  luna;  but  if  one's  object  is  to  protect 
them  from  injurious  animals,  one  should  prune  them  during 
the  dark  of  the  moon  (interlunium)."4  "But,"  he  admits, 
"according  to  another  theory,  grape  vines  should  be  pruned 

41  R.R.  xi,  2,  52  :  Silvestris  ager  decrescente  luna  utilissime  extirpatur. 
Cf.  Cato,  R.R.  37,  4. 

^N.H.  xvm,  321. 

®N.H.  xvn,  215:  Vitium  generosarum  pergulas  quinquatribus  putandas 
et,  quarum  servare  uvas  libeat,  decrescente  luna  tradunt;  quae  vero  inter- 
lunio  sint  putatae,  nullis  animalium  obnoxias  esse.  alia  ratione  plena  luna 
noctu  tondendas,  cum  sit  ea  in  Leone,  Scorpione,  Sagittario,  Tauro,  atque  in 
totum  serendas  plena  aut  crescente  utique  censent.  Cf.  ib.  xv,  62. 

"  Cf.  n.  35. 
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at  night,  during  the  full  moon,  when  the  moon  is  in  the  sign 
of  the  Lion,  the  Scorpion,  the  Archer,  or  the  Bull."  45  Here 
the  general  intent  of  the  popular  belief  is  plain.  Ordinary 
pruning,  following  the  general  rule,  is  done  during  the  waning 
moon,  in  order  that  the  sap  may  tend  to  run  down  into  the 
ground,  and  the  vine  may  not  bleed ;  whereas  vines  pruned 
during  the  dark  of  the  moon  are  protected  from  noxious 
anrmals  because  the  latter  cannot  see  well  at  that  time. 
However,  we  are  most  interested  in  that  part  of  the  passage 
which  tells  us  that  there  was  another  and  opposite  theory. 
Not  all  Roman  farmers  had  the  same  rules  regarding  the 
moon,  and  we  may  amuse  ourselves  by  imagining  a  group  of 
them  vigorously  discussing  the  various  theories  which  ex- 
plained just  how  it  happened  that  the  moon  could  do  all 
these  wonderful  things. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  moon  lore  concerning  timber- 
cutting.  Cato,  who  is  our  earliest  authority,  advises  46  "that 
all  timber  be  cut  and  all  stumps  grubbed  when  the  moon  is 
waning";  which  agrees  with  the  general  rule  laid  down  by 
Pliny,  as  quoted  above.47  The  latter  is  even  more  explicit. 
"It  makes  the  greatest  difference,"  he  writes,48  " whether 
(sc.  timber  is  cut)  according  to  the  moon,  and  we  are  en- 
joined that  it  should  not  be  cut  except  from  the  twentieth 
to  the  thirtieth  day.  It  is  universally  agreed,"  he  continues, 
"that  timber  is  felled  most  advantageously  when  the  moon 
is  in  conjunction  with  the  sun,  at  the  time  which  some  call 

48  Cf.  Col.  de  Arb.  15,  cited  in  n.  34. 

46  R.R.  31,2:  Ulmeam,  pineam,  nuceam,  hanc  atque  aliam  materiem  omnem 
cum  effodies,  luna  decrescente  cximito  post  meridiem  (quoted  by  Plin.  N.H. 
xvi,  193).     With  this  cf.  Cato,  R.R.  37,  3-4. 

47  Pp.  71-72  supra. 

48  N.H.  xvi,  190-191  :    Infinitum  refert  et  lunaris  ratio,  nee  nisi  a  xx  in 
xxx  caedi  volunt.     inter  omnes  vero  convenit  utilissime  in  coetu  eius  sterni, 
quern  diem  alii  interlunii,  alii  silentis  lunae  appellant,      sic  certe  Tiberius 
Caesar,  concremato   ponte   naumachiario,  larices   ad  restituendum   caedi   in 
Raetia  praefinivit.     quidam  dicunt  ut  in  coetu  et  sub  terra  sit  luna,  quod 
fieri  non  potest  nisi  noctu.     si  competant  coetus  in  novissimum  diem  brumae, 
ilia  fit  aeterna  materies ;  proxime,  cum  supra  dictis  sideribus. 
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the  interlunium,  others  luna  silens.  Certainly,"  he  adds, 
"when  a  bridge  used  in  a  sham  naval  battle  had  been  burned, 
Tiberius  Caesar  ordered  larches  to  be  felled  in  Raetia  at  this 
season  for  restoring  it."  Finally,  says  Pliny,  "Some  say 
that  the  moon  should  be  in  conjunction  with  the  sun  and 
set,  which  cannot  happen  except  at  night ;  and  if  this  period 
chances  to  coincide  with  the  winter  solstice,  timber  cut  at 
that  time  will  last  forever."  With  the  first  part  of  this 
passage  we  may  compare  a  statement  of  Columella  49  to  the 
effect  that  "timber  should  be  cut  between  the  twentieth  and 
thirtieth  day  of  the  lunar  month,  when  the  moon  is  waning ; 
because  all  timber  cut  at  this  time  is  judged  to  be  free  from 
decay."  50  Even  reeds  were  thought  to  be  better  when  cut 
by  a  waning  moon.51 

But  not  all  the  activities  of  the  farm  have  to  do  with  crops 
and  woodland.  The  careful  Roman  farmer  consulted  the 
moon  when  he  dug  his  ditches,  when  he  set  his  hens,  when 
he  sheared  his  sheep,  and  when  he  had  his  hair  cut.  The 
following  passages  present  the  evidence.  Pliny 52  advises 
farmers  to  "dig  ditches  at  night  when  the  moon  is  full." 
In  the  same  passage  he  writes  "ova  luna  nova  supponito." 
Columella,  his  contemporary,  is  even  more  explicit.  "One 
ought,"  he  writes,53  "always  to  take  care  to  set  eggs  under  a 
hen  when  the  moon  is  waxing,  from  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth 
day  after  the  new  moon ;  for  not  only  is  the  sitting  itself 
more  likely  to  turn  out  well  under  these  conditions,  but  one 

49  R.R.  xi,  2,  ii  :    Sed  utraque  melius  fiunt  luna  decrescente  ab  vigesima 
usque  in  trigesimam :    quoniam  omnis  materia  sic  caesa  iudicatur  carie  non 
infestari. 

50  Cf.  on  timber-cutting  Pall,    n,  22;    xn,    15,    i;     Plut.   Quaest.   Conv. 
in,  10,  3;    Macr.  Sai.  vn,  16;  Frazer,  Golden  Bough*,  iv,  365  f. ;  Servius,  on 
Verg.  Gear,  i,  256. 

61  Plin.  N.H.  xvn,  146  :   (harundo)  caeditur  decrescente  luna. 

52  N.H.  xvin,  322  :  Scrobes  luna  plena  noctu  facito. 

53  R.R.  vm,  5,  9 :   Semper  autem,  cum  supponuntur  ova,  considerari  debet 
ut  luna  crescente  a  decima  usque  ad  quintamdecimam  id  fiat,     nam  et  ipsa 
suppositio  per  hos  fere  dies  est  commodissima,  et  sic  administrandum  est  ut 
rursus,  cum  excluduntur  pulli,  luna  crescat. 
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ought  to  manage  thus  in  order  that  the  hatch  may  take  place 
when  the  moon  is  again  on  the  increase."  This  is  perhaps 
the  most  perfect  bit  of  sympathetic  folk-magic  to  be  found 
in  the  moon  lore  of  the  Roman  farmer.  What  could  be 
simpler?  As  the  moon  increases,  so  the  embryo  chick  in- 
creases in  the  egg ;  and  as  the  second  moon  increases,  so 
the  newly  hatched  chick  grows  prodigiously.  In  like  manner 
the  Roman  farmer  began  to  stuff  chickens  for  the  market  at 
the  new  moon  and  finished  the  process  twenty  days  thereafter.54 
Sheep-shearing  and  the  cutting  of  the  farmer's  own  hair 
were  under  a  like  dispensation  of  the  moon.  Varro,  in  his 
Res  Rusticae,55  has  Agrasius  say:  "I  think  that  not  only 
should  those  precepts  (about  things  to  be  done  in  the  waxing 
moon)  be  observed  as  regards  shearing  sheep,  but  I  was 
taught  by  my  father  carefully  to  observe  the  same  rule  in 
having  my  own  hair  cut ;  lest  by  having  my  hair  cut  while 
the  moon  was  waning,  I  should  become  bald."  Pliny  quotes 
this  passage  inaccurately,  for  he  writes:56  "Marcus  Varro 
advises  that  the  hair  be  cut  after  the  full  moon  to  avoid 
loss  of  hair."  This  agrees  well  with  Pliny's  general  rule  57 
that  shearing  and  cutting  ought  to  be  done  during  a  waning 
moon;  but  it  is  not  what  Varro  said.  Nor  does  it  seem 
likely  that  a  man  who  wished  to  preserve  or  even  to  increase 
his  head  of  hair  would  have  had  it  cut  under  the  shrivelling 
influence  of  a  waning  moon.  Even  in  the  same  passage 
Pliny  remarks  that  the  Emperor  Tiberius  always  had  his 
hair  trimmed  in  the  dark  of  the  moon,  i.e.  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  its  waxing  period.  It  seems  likely  that  a  young 
man,  who  disliked  loquacious  barbers,  and  who  did  not  fear 
baldness,  might  have  had  his  hair  cut  during  the  waning 

54  Col.  R.R.  vm,  7,  4  :  Quae  prima  luna  (quoniam  id  quoque  custodiendum 
est)  saginari  coepta,  vigesima  pergliscit. 

55 1,  37  :  'Ego  istaec,'  inquit  Agrasius,  'non  solum  in  ovibus  tondendis,  sed 
in  meo  capillo  a  patre  acceptum  servo,  ni  decrescente  luna  tondens  calvos  fiam.' 

66  N.H.  xvi,  194 :  M.  Varro  adversus  defluvia  praecipit  observandum  id  a 
pleniluniis. 

67  Quoted  supra,  pp.  71-72. 
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moon  in  order  to  insure  a  slower  growth  of  the  new  hair; 
whereas  one  who  was  threatened  with  baldness  would  take 
an  opposite  course. 

We  come  finally  to  the  management  of  Roman  farm  ani- 
mals. Though  many  forms  of  animal  life  were  thought  by 
the  Romans  to  increase  and  decrease  with  the  moon,58  none 
of  these  is  characteristic  of  the  farm.  We  are  able,  however, 
to  cite  at  least  one  cure  for  swollen  glands  in  draft  animals, 
in  which  the  moon  is  prominent.  It  occurs  in  the  de  Cura 
Bourn  of  Gargilius  Martialis,  a  veterinary  authority  of  the 
third  Christian  century:59  "For  swollen  glands  of  draft 
animals.  Fourteen  days  after  the  new  moon,  early  in  the 
morning,  before  you  bathe  your  hands,  remove  all  harness 
from  the  beast,  take  hold  of  the  swollen  gland  with  the  medi- 
cine finger  (digitus  medicinalis)  of  your  left  hand,  and  say  the 
following  words  in  a  prayerful  spirit:  'Neither  doth  a  stone 
bear  wool,  nor  hath  an  earthworm  eyes,  nor  a  mule  a  matrix.' ' 
It  is  almost  certain  that  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  this 
passage  the  'fourteenth  day  after  the  new  moon'  meant  the 
beginning  of  the  waning  moon,  and  that  the  charm  repeated 
during  that  period  was  thought  much  more  certainly  to  cause 
the  swollen  gland  to  decrease. 

A  similar  idea  was  prevalent  in  regard  to  the  castration 
of  farm  animals.  "Boars,  bullocks,  rams,  and  kids  should 
be  castrated  during  the  waning  moon,"  writes  Pliny;60  and 
Columella  cites  61  the  great  Carthaginian  agricultural  writer, 
Mago,  to  the  same  effect. 

68  Cf.  Lucil.  801  Baehrens  (=1201  Marx);  Gell.  xx,  8,  4-7;  Plin.  N.H.  n, 
109-110;  xxix,  59;  Manil.  n,  93  ff. ;  Macr.  Sown.  Scip.  i,  1 1 7 ;  and  in  general 
Roscher,  Lex.  n,  3147  ff. ;  id.,  Set.  und  Verw.  64. 

59  xix   (ed.  Schuch) :     Ad  glandulas  iumentorum.      luna  xiv   mane  ante- 
quam  manus  laves,   iumento  omnia  impedimenta  tollis  et  manus    sinistrae 
digito  medicinali  de  glandula  adprehendis  et  haec  dicis  mente  precante :   '  nee 
lapis  lanam  fert,  nee  lumbricus  oculos  habet,  nee  mula  parit  utriculum.' 

60  N.H.   xvin,   322 :    Verres,   iuvencos,   arietes,   haedos    decrescente    luna 
castrate. 

61  R.R.  vi,  26,  2  (speaking  of  the  castration  of  calves) :   Idque  facere  vere 
vel  autumno  luna  decrescente  (Mago)  praecipit. 
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Of  our  own  tradition  that  meat  should  be  slaughtered  and 
salted  down  during  certain  phases  of  the  moon,  I  have  found 
only  one  instance.  Pliny  informs  us  62  that  goat's  meat,  salt- 
cured  when  the  moon  was  waning,  was  not  attacked  by  worms. 

This  concludes  our  literary  evidence  for  the  moon  lore  of 
the  Roman  farmer.  I  have  cited  in  all  more  than  fifty  pas- 
sages ranging  in  time  from  Cato  to  Gargilius  Martialis, 
together  with  a  few  passages  from  later  writers,  i.e.  from 
the  second  century  B.C.  to  300  A.D.,  showing  a  persistent 
belief  among  Roman  farmers  in  the  influence  of  the  moon 
upon  various  agricultural  activities.  That  the  chronological 
range  of  my  sources  embraces  only  four  hundred  and  fifty 
years  is  not  because  Roman  farmers  of  an  earlier  or  a  later 
period  were  superior  to  such  beliefs,  but  rather  because 
Roman  agricultural  literature  begins  with  Cato  and  my 
examination  of  the  subject  has  not  gone  beyond  300  A.D. 

As  regards  the  terms  for  the  phases  of  the  moon,  we  may 
note  that  the  Romans  used  the  words  nova  luna  not  in  our 
more  strictly  correct  sense  of  the  moon  in  conjunction  with 
the  sun  and  hence  invisible,  but  to  mean,  as  in  our  popular 
usage,  'a  crescent  moon.'  Other  Latin  terms  for  the  moon's 
phases  are  like  ours.  The  half  moon  was  luna  dimidiata, 
the  full  moon  luna  plena,  the  waxing  moon  luna  crescens, 
the  waning  moon  luna  decrescens,  while  the  interlunary 
period  which  we  call  popularly  the  dark  of  the  moon  was 
known  to  the  Romans  as  the  interlunium  or  the  intermen- 
struum.  At  that  time  the  moon  was  said  to  be  silens. 

If  we  seek  for  the  underlying  thought  in  the  Roman  farmer's 
moon  lore,  we  shall  find  it  exceedingly  simple.  It  is  merely 
this :  Whatsoever  you  would  have  grow  or  increase,  attend 
to  during  the  waxing  moon;  whatsoever  you  wish  to  dry, 
or  cure,  or  decrease  without  decay,  attend  to  during  the 
waning  moon;  whatsoever  you  would  have  remain  un- 
changed, attend  to  during  the  dark  of  the  moon. 

62  N.H.  xxviu,  264 :  Nullas  vero  teredinem  sentire  luna  decrescente  in- 
duratas  sale. 
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In  accordance  with  this  system  we  find  that  one  should 
sow  seeds  (p.  68,  supra),  plant  reeds  (69)  and  trees  (69), 
pick  grapes  intended  for  wine  (71),  scatter  manure  for  im- 
mediate plant  growth  (74),  set  hens  (77),  shear  sheep,  and 
have  one's  hair  cut  in  order  to  avoid  baldness  (78),  while 
the  moon  is  increasing. 

The  waning  moon  was  no  less  potent.  At  that  time  honey- 
apples,  grapes,  quinces,  and  pears  were  picked  and  preserved 
(70  f.),  crops  were  winnowed  and  stored  (72),  lees  were  drawn 
from  olive  oil  (72),  and  winter  manuring  was  attended  to 
( 73  ff) .  This  was  also  the  favorable  time  for  grubbing,  pruning, 
reed-cutting,  and  timber-cutting  (75  ff .) .  If  you  had  your  hair 
cut  at  this  time,  it  remained  well-trimmed  longer  (78). 
Swollen  glands  were  reduced,  castration  performed,  and  meat 
salted  down  to  better  advantage  during  a  waning  moon  (79  f.). 

The  perfection  of  the  waning  moon  was  reached  when  the 
orb  became  entirely  dark.  Then  indeed  was  the  best  time 
to  perform  those  farm  operations  where  natural  growth  was 
to  be  inhibited,  or  a  static  condition  brought  about.  Timber 
cut  during  this  period  was  almost  indestructible  (77),  manure 
so  spread  could  harbor  no  weed  seed  (74),  beans  remained 
free  from  weevils  (70),  and  seeds  free  from  worms  (73). 

So  too  the  light  of  the  moon's  full  splendor  guarded  many 
earthly  interests.  For  was  not  wine  opened  during  the  full 
moon  protected  against  souring  (72),  and  did  not  mice  fear 
to  gnaw  at  vines  set  out  by  the  light  of  a  full  moon  (73)? 
Ditches  dug  at  night  under  a  full  moon  remained  undark- 
ened  and  unclogged  (77). 

As  to  the  origin  of  this  moon  lore  of  the  Romans  I  wish  to 
add  a  few  words.  First  we  may  note  that  in  the  fifty  or 
more  passages  cited  as  evidence  there  is  not  a  word  that 
even  remotely  suggests  the  worship  of  the  moon.  This  is 
consistent  with  the  view  that  the  earliest  Romans  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  moon  worship.63  Nor  is  it  probable 

61  Cf,  Roscher,  Lex.  s.  v.  luna;  Wissowa,  Religion  und  Kultus  der  Romer, 
31*  ff- 
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that  the  Roman  farmer,  notwithstanding  the  influence  of 
Greek  agricultural  literature  upon  that  of  Rome,  derived 
any  great  part  of  his  moon  beliefs  from  an  external  source. 
He  would,  in  fact,  be  the  last  person  to  hear  of  strange  be- 
liefs introduced  from  foreign  countries.  And  yet  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  the  rural  districts  of  Italy,  and  in  the  writings  of 
such  anti- Greek  agriculturists  as  Cato,  that  we  find  our 
evidence  for  belief  in  the  power  of  the  moon  most  abundant. 
All  this  evidence  seems  to  point  to  the  conclusion  64  that  in 
ancient  Italy,  as  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  at  all  times, 
the  regular,  mysterious  changes  of  the  moon  made  a  very 
deep  impression  upon  the  untutored  mind,  as  a  result  of 
which  the  waxing  and  the  waning  of  the  moon  were  con- 
nected with  the  growth  and  decay  of  sublunary  objects. 
It  is  the  mistaken  conclusion  that  things  which  occur  at  the 
same  time  must  sustain  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  that 
like  effects  like,  similia  similibus.  Underneath  it  all  is  the 
idea  of  sympathia  which  is  the  basis  of  a  large  part  of  magic ; 
and  from  this  mysterious  sympathetic  connection  between 
the  moon  and  the  daily  activities  of  the  farm  the  Roman 
farmer  could  no  more  divorce  his  ideas  of  crop  management 
and  growth  than  can  the  farmer  of  today. 

64  Cf.  Frazer,  Golden  Bough*,  iv,  358-377. 
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VI.  —  The  Similes  in  Latin  Epic  Poetry 
BY  PROFESSOR  R.  B.  STEELE 

VANDERBILT   UNIVERSITY 

A  SIMILE  is  an  express  comparison  in  which  an  object  or 
action  is  presented  as  like  some  other.  There  are  uncounted 
examples  in  English,  nearly  all  of  which  are  rhetorically 
developed,  but  only  a  comparatively  few  are  quantitative, 
that  is,  involve  size  or  number.  This  limitation  is  also  notice- 
able in  the  Latin  similes,  though  the  quantitative  type  is 
well  illustrated  by  Verg.  Aen.  in,  678  ff. : 

Aetnaeos  fratres,  caelo  capita  alta  ferentes, 
Concilium  ho  rendum :  quales  cum  vertice  celso 
Aeriae  quercus  aut  coniferae  cyparissi 
Constiterunt,  silva  alta  lovis  lucusve  Dianae. 

The  force  of  a  simile  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  appeals  to 
definite  concrete  imagery  as  distinguished  from  more  gen- 
eralized language.  Thus  it  varies  with  its  reflective  power, 
or  in  other  words  with  the  extent  to  which  it  reinforces  the 
intellectual  image  of  the  object  to  which  it  is  applied.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  impact  of  well-known  details,  or  to  the 
quickening  of  the  imagination  by  the  use  of  objects  assumed 
to  be  well  known,  though  they  may  not  be  so.  A  few  of  the 
objects  may  be  actually  seen,  but  most  of  them  are  furnished 
by  reading  As  an  illustration  of  the  first  we  take  the  simile 
of  the  bees,  given  as  part  of  a  description  by  Vergil  in  Geor. 
iv,  167  ff.,  and  in  Aen.  I,  430  ff. : 

Qualis  apes  aestate  nova  per  florea  rura 
Exercet  sub  sole  labor,  cum  gentis  adultos 
Educunt  fetus,  aut  cum  liquentia  mella 
Stipant  et  dulci  distendunt  nectare  cellas 
Aut  onera  accipiunt  venientum,  aut  agmine  facto 
Ignavom  fucos  pecus  a  praesepibus  arcent ; 
Fervet  opus,  redolentque  thymo  fragrantia  mella. 
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In  the  Georgics  the  bees  are  compared  to  the  Cyclopes,  in 
the  Aeneid  to  the  organized  labor  at  Carthage,  and  the  com- 
parison is  more  direct  than  in  Milton's  simile  in  P.  L.  I,  767  ff. : 

Thick  swarm'd,  both  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air, 
Brush'd  with  the  hiss  of  rustling  wings.     As  bees 
In  spring  time,  when  the  sun  with  Taurus  rides, 
Pour  forth  their  populous  youth  about  the  hive 
In  clusters ;   they  among  fresh  dews  and  flowers 
Fly  to  and  fro,  or  on  the  smoothed  plank, 
The  suburb  of  their  straw-built  citadel, 
New  rubb'd  with  balm,  expatiate  and  confer 
Their  state  affairs ;  so  thick  the  aery  crowd 
Swarm'd  and  were  straiten'd. 

We  may  well  believe  that  both  Vergil  and  Milton  had  seen 
the  details  which  are  given  in  these  similes ;  but  sometimes 
with  similes,  as  with  other  things,  "distance  lends  enchant- 
ment to  the  view,"  and  that  which  is  vague  may  serve  to 
deepen  the  impression  of  a  poetic  picture.  The  poet  may 
assume  that  knowledge  which  comes  from  reading  is  as 
serviceable  as  that  which  is  due  to  observation.  We  take 
as  an  illustration  of  this  Verg.  Aen.  ix,  28  ff. : 

medio  dux  agmine  Turnus, 
Ceu  septem  surgens  sedatis  amnibus  altus 
Per  taciturn  Ganges  aut  pingui  flumine  Nilus 
Cum  refluit  campis  et  iam  se  condidit  alveo. 

While  Vergil's  readers  had  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  Nile, 
the  Ganges  was  merely  one  of  the  largest  of  rivers  in  the 
far-off  East. 

The  elemental  simile  compares  two  objects  by  giving  them 
side  by  side  without  details.  This  is  the  method  of  everyday 
life,  and  there  are  numerous  examples  of  it  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  Latin  similes,  however,  are  for  the  most  part 
developed  along  one  of  two  lines,  increasing  either  the  number 
of  objects,  or  the  number  of  details  of  a  single  object.  A 
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single  example  will  be  enough  to  illustrate  the  type  in  which 
more  than  one  object  is  compared  (Stat.  Theb.  vi,  864  ff.)  : 

Non  sic  ductores  gemini  gregis  horrida  tauri 
Bella  movent ;  medio  coniunx  stat  Candida  prato 
Victorem  expectans,  rumpunt  obnixa  furentes 
Pectora,  subdit  amor  stimulos  et  vulnera  sanat: 
Fulmineo  sic  dente  sues,  sic  hispida  turpes 
Proelia  villosis  ineunt  complexibus  ursi. 

However,  we  must  clearly  distinguish  from  such  a  simile  as 
the  one  just  given  those  in  which  the  duplication  is  a  proper 
means  for  illustrating  diverse  elements,  as  in  Stat.  Theb.  i, 
191  ff. : 

Nos  vilis  in  omnis 

Prompta  manus  casus,  domino  cuicumque  parati. 
Qualiter  hinc  gelidus  Boreas,  hinc  nubifer  Eurus 
Vela  trahunt,  nutat  mediae  fortuna  carinae. 

Of  the  same  import  is  Stat.  Theb.  xi,  113  ff. : 

Talia  partitae  diversum  abiere  sorores  : 
Ut  Notus  et  Boreas  gemino  de  cardine  mundi, 
Hie  nive  Rhipaea,  Libycis  hie  pastus  harenis, 
Bella  cient :  clamant  amnes,  freta,  nubila,  silvae, 
lamque  patent  strages ;  plangunt  sua  damna  coloni, 
Et  tamen  oppresses  miserantur  in  aequore  nautas. 

Far  more  numerous  are  the  similes  in  which  one  or  both 
parts  have  been  extended  by  the  development  of  details. 
This  is  an  increase  in  complexity  comparable  to  the  difference 
between  the  simple  and  the  complex  design,  or  between  the 
simple  musical  theme  and  its  development  in  the  hands  of  a 
Beethoven.  Conington,  commenting  on  Verg.  Gear,  in,  196, 
says:  "Virgil's  similes,  like  those  of  Homer,  when  they  ex- 
tend to  any  length,  are  generally  not  constructed  with  much 
rhetorical  or  grammatical  regularity,  the  description  passing 
from  the  main  point  of  the  comparison  into  collateral  details, 
which  are  strung  together  as  coordinate  sentences  by  particles 
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of  transition."     The  passage  which  called  forth  this  comment 

follows : 

ac  per  aperta  volans,  ceu  liber  habenis, 
Aequora  vix  summa  vestigia  ponat  arena ; 
Qualis  Hyperboreis  Aquilo  cum  densus  ab  oris 
Incubuit,  Scythiaeque  hiemes  atque  arida  differt 
Nubila ;   turn  segetes  altae  campique  natantes 
Lenibus  horrescunt  flabris,  summaeque  sonorem 
Dant  silvae,  longique  urgent  ad  litora  fluctus ; 
Hie  volat,  simul  arva  fuga,  simul  aequora  verrens. 

As  a  result  of  this  development  there  is  not  always  a  parallel- 
ism of  elements  in  the  two  objects  presented,  and  many  of 
the  similes  suffer  from  astigmatism,  if  we  be  allowed  to  use  a 
medical  term.  This  arises  from  the  development  of  charac- 
teristics presented  in  one  member  of  the  comparison  which 
have  no  counterpart  in  the  other.  An  example  of  this  is 
found  in  Val.  Fl.  vn,  375  ff. : 

Qualis  adhuc  teneros  insuetum  pallida  fetus 
Mater  ab  excelso  produxit  in  aera  nido 
Hortaturque  sequi  brevibusque  insurgere  pinnis, 
Hlos  caerulei  primus  ferit  horror  Olympi, 
lamque  redire  rogant  adsuetaque  quaeritur  arbor : 
Haud  aliter  caecae  per  moenia  deficit  urbis 
Incedens  horretque  domos  Medea  silentes. 

Such  lack  of  correspondence  of  parts  is  not  a  feature  of  epic 
poetry  alone,  but  is  also  found  elsewhere  in  similes  which  are 
most  carefully  worked  out.  A  good  illustration  of  this  is 
Hor.  Carm.  I,  37,  16  £f. : 

Caesar,  ab  Italia  volantem 
Remis  adurgens,  accipiter  velut 
Mollis  columbas  aut  leporem  citus 
Venator  in  campis  nivalis 

Haemoniae,  daret  ut  catenis 
Fatale  monstrum. 
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Here  the  action  of  Caesar  (adurgens)  is  the  point  to  be  em- 
phasized, and  the  hawk  and  hunter  are  used  as  illustrations. 
Yet  neither  of  these  pursues  a  monster,  nor  is  it  the  intention 
of  either  to  put  one  into  chains. 

Vergil's  method  of  developing  the  simile  is  also  that  of 
Homer,  and  the  influences  affecting  the  development  of  the 
simile  must  be  sought  among  the  Greeks.  The  material 
evidence  of  Greek  aesthetic  development  is  to  be  found  in 
the  columns  of  Greek  buildings.  These  are  the  forms  through 
which  Greek  individuality  asserted  itself  in  the  expression  of 
the  principle  of  proportion.  The  Doric  column  combined  the 
maximum  of  strength  with  the  minimum  of  decoration,  and 
was  essentially  utilitarian.  With  the  introduction  of  the 
Ionic  came  the  opportunity  for  rich  adornment,  and  for  call- 
ing out  new  decorative  elements  from  the  column  itself. 
The  Corinthian  column  admitted  extraneous  decorations, 
and  tended  to  substitute  multiplicity  for  the  original  sim- 
plicity. The  race  which  developed  the  columns  developed 
the  simile  also,  and  both  were  the  products  of  the  same  in- 
tellects working  toward  a  fuller  aesthetic  expression;  and 
the  results  were  parallel  so  far  as  there  can  be  a  parallelism 
between  expression  in  marble  and  expression  by  means  of 
words. 

Turn  where  we  will,  we  find  in  poetry  examples  of  highly 
developed  similes.  The  classic  method  is  freely  followed  by 
Milton  in  Paradise  Lost,  The  cumulative  simile  in  I,  192  ff. 
is  enough  to  show  the  type : 

Thus  Satan  talking  to  his  nearest  mate 
With  head  uplift  above  the  wave,  and  eyes 
That  sparkling  blazed,  his  other  parts  besides 
Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large, 
Lay  floating  many  a  rood,  in  bulk  as  huge 
As  whom  the  fables  name  of  monstrous  size ; 
Titanian,  or  Earth-born,  that  warr'd  on  Jove, 
Briareos,  or  Typhon,  whom  the  den 
By  ancient  Tarsus  held,  or  that  sea-beast 
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Leviathan,  which  God  of  all  his  works 
Created  hugest  that  swim  the  ocean  stream. 

Then  follow  six  lines  describing  Leviathan,  and  the  narrative 
is  resumed  in  line  209  : 

So  stretch'd  out  huge  in  length  the  Arch-fiend  lay. 

We  shall  give  two  others  from  widely  different  sources,  merely 
as  indications  of  the  persistence  of  the  type  : 

There  is  a  fire-fly  in  the  southern  clime 

Which  shineth  only  when  upon  the  wing ; 

So  is  it  with  the  mind :  when  once  we  rest, 

We  darken.     On !  said  God  unto  the  soul 

As  to  the  earth,  for  ever.     On  it  goes 

A  rejoicing  native  of  the  infinite  — 

As  a  bird  of  air  —  an  orb  of  heaven.  —  Bailey,  Festus. 

Something  there  was  in  her  life  incomplete,  imperfect,  unfinished ; 
As  if  a  morning  of  June,  with  all  of  its  music  and  sunshine, 
Suddenly  paused  in  the  sky,  and,  fading,  slowly  descended 
Into  the  east  again,  from  whence  it  late  had  arisen. 

—  Longfellow,  Evangeline. 

It  would  be  a  fruitless  task  to  do  more  than  illustrate  what 
the  Latin  epic  writers  have  done  in  the  way  of  developing  the 
simile;  and  for  this  purpose  Boreas,  the  bull,  and  the  lion 
will  be  enough.  Two  similes  into  which  Boreas  enters  have 
already  been  quoted  from  Statius,  and  perhaps  in  framing 
them  he  had  an  eye  to  Verg.  Aen.  xn,  365  ff. : 

Ac  velut  Edoni  Boreae  cum  spiritus  alto 
Insonat  Aegaeo  sequiturque  ad  litora  fluctus, 
Qua  venti  incubuere,  fugam  dant  nubila  coelo. 

Lucan,  in  I,  388  ff.,  varies  slightly  but  still  has  incubuit: 

It  tantus  ad  aethera  clamor, 
Quantus,  piniferae  Boreas  cum  Thracius  Ossae 
Rupibus  incubuit,  curvato  robore  pressae 
Fit  sonus  aut  rursus  redeuntis  in  aethera  silvae. 
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Silius  Italicus,  iv,  244  ff.  and  xiv,  121,  varies  slightly  from 
Vergil,  with  Geticus  Boreas  and  Icarium  .  .  .  mare,  and  refers 
only  to  the  effect  of  the  wind  on  the  waves. 

The  struggle  of  bulls  is  outlined  by  Vergil  in  Geor.  in, 
217  ff.,  and  the  type  of  the  simile  is  fixed  in  Aen.  xn,  715  ff. : 

Ac  velut  ingenti  Sila  summove  Taburno 

Cum  duo  conversis  inimica  in  proelia  tauri 

Frontibus  incurrunt  (pavidi  cessere  magistri, 

Stat  pecus  omne  metu  mutum,  mussantque  iuvencae, 

Quis  nemori  imperitet,  quern  tot  armenta  sequantur) : 

Illi  inter  sese  multa  vi  vulnera  miscent, 

Cornuaque  obnixi  infigunt  et  sanguine  largo 

Colla  armosque  lavant ;  gemitu  nemus  omne  remugit : 

Non  aliter  Tros  Aeneas  et  Daunius  heros 

Concurrunt  clipeis ;  ingens  f ragor  aethera  complet. 

Lucan,  n,  601  ff.,  describes  a  bull  once  driven  from  the  herd, 
who,  when  his  strength  comes  back,  returns  to  win  again  the 
mastery  of  his  fellows.  Silius  Italicus,  xvi,  4  ff.,  using  only 
the  first  of  the  description  as  applicable  to  Hannibal,  adds 
a  few  touches : 

Mugitu  nemora  exterret  perque  ardua  cursu 
Saxa  ruit ;  sternit  silvas  rupesque  lacessit 
Irato  rabidus  cornu. 

Valerius  Flaccus,  n,  545  ff.,  uses  the  latter  part  of  the  picture, 
comparing  Hercules  to  the  bull  returning  triumphant.  In 
another  passage  (n,  458  ff.)  he  pictures  a  scene  where  the 
lion  has  leaped  on  the  back  of  a  bull,  while  in  two  other  places 
(iv,  152  ff.,  and  iv,  684  ff.)  peaceful  scenes  are  portrayed. 
The  bull  is  one  of  the  favorite  figures  with  Statius.  In  n, 
323  ff.,  he  pictures  the  returning  bull,  and  adds  a  few  touches 
in  in,  330  ff.,  and  xn,  601  ff.  Elsewhere  he  describes  two 
bulls  who  do  not  pull  together  (i,  131  ff.),  two  which  do  so 
(x,  511  ff.),  and  one  which  has  lost  its  yoke-mate  (ix,  82  ff.). 
Akin  to  the  similes  given  is  the  one  in  ix,  115  ff.,  where  the 
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cow,  forgetful  of  her  sex,  imitates  the  mighty  bulls  and  pro- 
tects her  calf  against  a  wolf. 

No  other  animal  is  pictured  as  freely  in  the  similes  as  is 
the  lion,  and  by  Statius  most  freely  of  all.  Job  4,  10,  "the 
roaring  of  the  lion,  and  the  voice  of  the  fierce  lion,  and  the 
teeth  of  the  young  lions,  are  broken,"  combines  nearly  all 
the  Biblical  characterizations  of  the  lion.  Vergil,  in  Aen.  x, 
454  ff.,  shows  the  lion  from  some  lofty  outlook  watching  the 
bull  on  the  plains,  and  in  xn,  4  ff.,  portrays  the  struggles  of 
a  wounded  lion.  The  first  of  these  has  been  lengthened  by 
Silius  Italicus,  v,  309  ff.,  to  six  lines,  retaining  specula  in  the 
first  line,  and  meditan  em  in  the  last.  To  give  two  dozen 
other  pictures  would  be  useless,  and  we  shall  quote  but  two 
showing  the  lion  preparing  and  ravening :  Lucan,  I,  204  ff. 
(of  the  crossing  of  the  Rubicon)  : 

Inde  moras  solvit  belli  tumidumque  per  amnem 
Signa  tulit  propere ;  sic  ut  squalentibus  arvis 
Aestiferae  Libyes  viso  leo  comminus  hoste 
Subsedit  dubius,  totam  dum  colligit  iram : 
Mox  ubi  se  saevae  stimulavit  verbere  caudae 
Erexitque  iubas  et  vasto  murmur  hiatu 
Infremuit,  turn,  torta  levis  si  lancea  Mauri 
Haereat  aut  latum  subeant  venabula  pectus, 
Per  ferrum  tanti  securus  volneris  exit. 

Stat.  Theb.  n,  675  ff. : 

Ut  leo,  qui  campis  longe  custode  fugato 
Massylas  depastus  oves,  ubi  sanguine  multo 
Luxuriata  fames  cervixque  et  tabe  gravatae 
Consedere  iubae,  mediis  in  caedibus  adstat 
Aeger,  hians  victusque  cibis ;  nee  iam  amplius  irae 
Crudescunt:   tantum  vacuis  ferit  aera  mails, 
Molliaque  eiecta  delambit  vellera  lingua. 

Other  similes  l  add  other  details,  but  all  are  practically  the 
same.  There  are  somewhat  more  than  600  similes  in  the 

1  Val.  Fl.  m,  737,  vi,  346,  613;  Stat.  Theb.  v,  203,  vi,  787,  vn,  529,  670, 
vra,  124,  572,  593,  ix,  189,  739,  x,  414,  xi,  28,  741 ;  Sil.  n,  683,  iv,  372,  v,  309, 
vn,  401,  x,  18,  124,  241,  xi,  243. 
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works  of  Vergil,  Lucan,  Valerius  Flaccus,  Statius,  and  Silius 
Italicus,  with  700  pictures  of  about  275  different  objects. 
The  character  and  the  range  of  these  depend  on  the  writer. 
The  Aeneid  is  fashioned  along  Homeric  lines,  and  in  the  last 
six  books  reproduces  much  of  the  heroic  coloring.  On  the 
other  hand,  Lucan,  writing  in  verse  a  record  of  the  deeds 
of  some  Romans,  had  little  need  for  the  traditional  epic 
machinery.  The  same  is  true  of  Silius  Italicus,  whose  over- 
wrought pictures  relieve  but  little  the  dullness  of  his  poem. 
Compared  with  the  last  two,  Valerius  Flaccus  and  Statius 
allowed  their  propensity  for  similes  full  sway.  They  have 
one  for  every  50  lines,  Lucan  one  for  every  150,  while  Silius 
ranges  about  half  way  between.  When  we  bear  in  mind  the 
length  to  which  most  of  the  similes  were  developed,  we  can 
see  how  much  was  given  up  to  purely  decorative  purposes. 

The  material  used  in  the  similes  is  an  important  phase  of 
this  study.  In  Flaccus  and  Statius  the  gods  are  decidedly 
prominent.  The  actors  in  the  poems,  who  by  the  first  cen- 
tury A.D.  were  merely  shadows,  could  properly  be  compared 
with  gods  and  heroes  who  were  as  shadowy  as  themselves. 
The  seven  who  fought  against  Thebes  are  no  more  substantial 
than  Mars  or  Pallas,  Mercury  or  Phoebus.  With  Lucan  and 
Silius  the  case  was  far  different.  Caesar  and  Pompey  were 
of  the  flesh,  and  to  no  unsubstantial  figures  could  they  be 
compared.  For  this  purpose  the  figures  of  mythology  could 
not  be  used.  The  passage  in  which  Lucan  has  described 
them  is  one  of  vital  force  (i,  125  ff.) : 

Nee  quemquam  iam  ferre  potest  Caesarve  priorem 
Pompeiusve  parem.     Quis  iustius  induit  arma, 
Scire  nef as ;  magno  se  iudice  quisque  tuetur : 
Victrix  causa  deis  placuit,  sed  victa  Catoni. 

The  remainder  of  the  section,  lines  129-157,  has  two  de- 
scriptions, each  verging  into  a  simile.  The  account  of  Pompey 
closes  with  "stat  magni  nominis  umbra,"  and  this  is  followed 
by  an  eight-line  simile  of  a  lofty  oak  upheld  by  its  own  weight. 
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There  follows  "sed  non  in  Caesare  tan  turn  nomen  erat,"  con- 
tinued by  the  simile  of  a  thunderbolt  and  filling  seven  lines. 
These  similes  seem  of  Italian  origin ;  certainly  they  are  in 
no  way  dependent  on  mythology.  Their  form  is  far  different 
from  that  of  the  elemental  simile,  but  they  are  in  harmony 
with  the  type  of  artistic  similes  of  Lucan-'s  day.  Silius  re- 
sembles Lucan,  differing  chiefly  in  this,  that  his  heroes  had 
been  longer  dead.  Here  and  there  is  a  touch  of  mythology, 
where  the  great  dead  of  the  gods  are  brought  back  to  illustrate 
the  great  dead  of  the  Romans. 

What  Homer  was  to  Vergil,  such  was  Vergil  to  later  Latin 
epic  writers ;  the  problem  which  confronted  him,  confronted 
them  also  in  more  intensified  form.  For  all  of  them  there 
were  three  possible  lines  of  procedure :  to  use  no  similes  at 
all,  to  invent  new  similes,  or  to  follow  Greek  models.  To 
have  followed  the  first  line  would  have  thrown  them  back 
on  the  direct  method  of  presentation.  The  words  of  Byron, 
Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  iv,  79, 

The  Niobe  of  Nations  !  there  she  stands 
Childless  and  crownless  in  her  voiceless  woe, 

show  the  possibility  of  utilizing  this  form  of  presentation; 
but  the  simile  is  more  natural,  for  it  keeps  the  two  objects 
distinct  in  thought. 

The  Roman  poets  might  have  reached  out  and  seized 
native  material  for  their  similes.  There  are  some  in  the 
Aeneid  which  indicate  that  to  some  extent  this  was  done  by 
Vergil.  In  some  town  he  had  watched  the  boys  as  they 
played  with  their  tops  (vn,  378  ff.) ;  he  may  have  seen  in 
some  city  a  frenzied  mob  awed  by  the  sight  of  a  noble  man 
(i,  148  ff.) ;  he  may  have  watched  the  flight  of  the  swallow 
flying  low  near  lake  and  land  in  search  of  food  for  her  young 
(xn,  473  ff.).  It  is  not  too  much  to  believe  that  with  an 
artist's  eye  he  had  noticed  the  snake,  new-coated,  glistening, 
with  head  erect  toward  the  sun  (n,  471  ff.),  and  had  watched 
the  bees,  "when  the  sun  with  Taurus  rides,"  as  they  regulated 
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the  workings  of  their  monarchy.  Unfortunately  for  the  Ro- 
mans the  objects  which  they  saw  and  of  which  they  read  had 
been  dealt  with  by  men  who  preceded  them.  No  mention  of 
gods  or  heroes,  of  many  beasts  and  birds,  could  be  entirely 
original.  The  horizon  of  their  knowledge  had  not  been  so 
extended  as  to  take  in  many  more  objects  which  could  be 
utilized.  They  did  not  draw  anything  from  the  West,  and 
eastward  they  had  not  gone  farther  than  the  Greeks.  New 
material  would  have  meant,  in  many  cases,  inferior  material, 
and,  recognizing  this,  they  adhered  to  Grecian  models  in  the 
matter  of  similes.  The  lion  had  been  used  by  the  Greeks  as 
the  symbol  of  bravery,  and  there  had  not  been  discovered  by 
the  Romans,  nor  has  there  been  discovered  in  modern  times, 
an  animal  to  take  its  place  in  similes.  The  best  that  could 
be  done  was  to  add  new  lines,  here  a  little,  there  a  little. 
In  some  cases,  to  be  sure,  the  result  is  a  decided  change  of 
perspective.  In  many  of  his  similes  Vergil  freely  imitates 
Homer ;  yet  in  others,  the  outline  only  is  Homeric,  the  color- 
ing Vergil's  own. 

The  propriety  of  application  is  not  the  least  interesting 
feature  in  the  study  of  similes.  The  admirable  insight  of 
Lucan  in  picturing  the  inertia  of  Pompey  by  an  aged  oak, 
and  the  energy  of  Caesar  by  a  thunderbolt,  has  already  been 
noticed.  Compared  with  Lucan,  Silius  is  inferior,  although 
he  presented  two  men  equally  great,  Hannibal  and  Scipio. 
Livy,  in  xxi,  22,  6,  gives  a  vision  of  the  former  in  which  he 
saw  a  mighty  serpent  sweeping  down  the  trees,  and  a  storm 
cloud  following  with  a  crashing  of  the  sky.  This  was  the 
coming  devastation  of  Italy.  Silius  compares  the  serpent 
with  the  constellation  (in,  192  ff.),  and  Hannibal  with  the 
serpent.  His  concluding  lines  refer  to  Scipio,  and  in  them 
(XVH,  647  ff.)  is  the  following  comparison : 

Qualis  odoratis  descendens  Liber  ab  Indis 
Egit  pampineos  f renata  tigride  currus ; 
Aut  cum  Phlegraeis,  confecta  mole  Gigantum, 
Incessit  campis  tangens  Tirynthius  astra. 
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In  the  first  simile  Silius  does  not  give  more  than  is  found  in 
prose ;  in  the  second,  he  appeals  to  the  legends,  and  not  con- 
tent with  picturing  Scipio  towering  above  all  other  mortals, 
he  introduces  an  incidental  event  in  the  career  of  Bacchus. 

The  similes  of  Valerius  Flaccus  and  of  Statius  are  highly 
developed,  and  in  this  respect  the  Thebais  of  Statius  is  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  Seven  against  Thebes  of  Aeschylus.  Yet 
both  Latin  writers  are  to  be  judged  in  large  measure  by  the 
content  of  their  similes,  and  this  is  prevailingly  Grecian. 
However,  both  of  them  give  us  an  Italian  scene  from  which 
we  can  draw  a  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  clearness  with 
which  they  saw  things  that  were  before  their  eyes.  Valerius 
has  in  iv,  507  ff.,  a  description  of  the  pursuit  of  the  Harpies 
by  Calais  and  Zetes  : 

Sicut  prorupti  tonuit  cum  forte  Veseui 
Hesperiae  letalis  apex,  vixdum  ignea  montem 
Torsit  hiemps  iamque  eoas  cinis  induit  urbes : 
Turbine  sic  rapido  populos  atque  aequora  longe 
Transabeunt,  nullaque  datur  considere  terra. 

We  may  well  believe  that  this  is  the  poet's  acknowledgment 
of  a  recent  occurrence,  and  introduced  for  this  purpose,  rather 
than  to  render  more  graphic  the  sweep  through  the  air  of  the 
sons  of  Boreas.  Silius  has  a  similar  touch  in  xvn,  592  ff., 
while  Statius  in  in,  592  ff.,  refers  to  Enceladus : 

Inrupere  Argos  maestique  ad  limina  regis 
Bella  animis,  bella  ore  fremunt ;  it  clamor  ad  auras, 
Quantus  Tyrrheni  gemitus  salis,  aut  ubi  temptat 
Enceladus  mutare  latus ;  super  igneus  antris 
Mons  tonat,  exundant  apices  fluctusque  Pelorus 
Contrahit,  et  sperat  tellus  abrupta  reverti. 

Silius,  xrv,  55  ff.,  also  gives  a  picture  of  Aetna,  and  the  verbal 
setting  in  both  Statius  and  Silius  (for  example  the  use  of 
gemitus,  tonat,  and  the  reference  to  Enceladus)  shows  that 
both  had  before  them  the  description  in  Verg.  Aen.  m,  570  ff. 
Bearing  in  mind  their  attitude  toward  Vergil,  we  must  look 
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to  him  largely  for  the  evidence  concerning  the  propriety  of 
the  similes. 

The  first  part  of  the  Aeneid  portrays  peaceful  scenes ;  the 
latter  part,  the  events  of  war.  There  is  for  this  reason  a 
marked  difference  in  the  character  of  the  similes  in  the  two 
parts.  Bees,  birds,  and  unwarlike  persons  form  the  bases 
for  the  similes  in  the  former ;  animals  noted  for  their  courage, 
and  the  destructive  elements  in  nature,  occur  more  frequently 
in  the  latter.  Aeneas  is  the  central  figure  in  the  poem,  and 
in  keeping  with  his  position  the  most  ennobling  comparisons 
are  assigned  to  him,  when  he  is  presented  by  the  poet  and 
not  by  himself.  To  himself  he  is  ever  a  man,  and  his  similes 
are  in  harmony  with  his  position.  He  tells  of  himself  listen- 
ing to  the  noise  of  the  conflict  in  Troy  as  a  shepherd  on  a  rock 
listening  to  the  roaring  of  a  fire,  or  to  the  rushing  of  a  moun- 
tain torrent  (n,  304  ff.).  In  the  conflict  which  follows,  he 
and  his  companions  rush  forward,  as  wolves  driven  forth  by 
fierce  hunger  (n,  355  ff.). 

In  the  poet's  portrayal  of  Aeneas  there  are  two  classes  of 
similes :  those  in  which  he  is  presented  alone,  and  those  in 
which  he  is  associated  with  others.  At  his  appearance  to 
Dido  (i,  588  ff.)  he  is  placed  at  the  meridian  : 

Restitit  Aeneas  claraque  in  luce  refulsit 
Os  umerosque  deo  similis ;  namque  ipsa  decoram 
Caesariem  nato  genetrix  lumenque  iuventae 
Purpureum  et  laetos  oculis  adflarat  honores : 
Quale  manus  addunt  ebori  decus,  aut  ubi  flavo 
Argentum  Pariusve  lapis  circumdatur  auro. 

In  the  hunting  party  at  Carthage  he  appears  as  an  Apollo 
(iv,  143),  but,  when  about  to  leave,  he  is  tossed  by  his  emo- 
tions as  a  strong  oak  by  Alpine  blasts  (iv,  441).  In  battle 
he  rages  over  the  plain  like  Aegaeon  (x,  565),  and  later,  at 
the  mention  of  Turnus,  he  rushes  forth,  huge  as  a  mountain 
(xn,  701).  On  the  field  of  battle,  the  devastation  wrought 
by  him  is  like  that  wrought  by  a  storm  cloud  (x,  802 ;  XH, 
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451),  and  in  the  last  conflict  he  flies  as  a  whirlwind  (xn,  923). 
Supernatural  signs  attend  him.  His  sword  is  as  a  cloud  lit 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun  (vm,  622),  and  from  his  helmet  there 
is  a  preternatural  blaze,  as  bright  as  a  comet  or  the  glow  of 
Sirius  (x,  270).  When  associated  with  Turnus  he  is  brought 
down  to  the  same  plane  as  his  foe.  The  two  rush  to  battle 
like  mountain  torrents,  or  like  fires  in  arid  forests  (xn,  521 ; 
cf.  Geor.  m,  99).  They  meet  and  their  weapons  clash  in  a 
contest  resembling  that  between  two  strong  bulls,  while  the 
herds  and  trembling  herdsmen  await  the  result  of  the  contest 
(xn,  715).  Turnus  flees,  and  Aeneas  pursues,  as  a  hunter 
pursues  a  deer  (xn,  749). 

The  similes  referring  to  Turnus,  the  Italian  hero,  are  still 
more  numerous,  and  in  them  Italian  elements  play  a  con- 
siderable part.  Only  once  does  the  dignity  of  the  presen- 
tation rise  to  the  level  of  the  highest  dignity  given  Aeneas, 
and  there  the  comparison  is  of  actions  and  not  of  personal 
appearance.  With  anger  boiling  hot  against  the  Trojans 
(vn,  462),  he  urges  on  his  steeds,  a  veritable  Mars,  whose 
coursers  outstrip  the  wind  (xn,  331).  With  giant  strength 
he  hurls  his  weapon  like  a  thunderbolt  (ix,  706),  and  the 
enemy  falls  like  a  column  to  the  earth  (ix,  710).  Most  of 
the  other  comparisons  are  with  animals  noted  for  their  fierce- 
ness. As  he  views  the  camp  of  the  enemy  he  rages  as  a  wolf, 
which,  in  wind  and  storm,  is  shut  from  the  securely  barricaded 
sheepfold  (ix,  59) ;  he  seizes  his  prey,  Lycus,  as  the  eagle  a 
swan,  or  the  wolf  a  kid  (ix,  563) ;  surrounded  by  the  Trojans, 
he  rages  like  a  tiger  amid  helpless  flocks  (ix,  730) ;  again  on 
the  field  of  battle,  he  is  a  lion  (ix,  792;  x,  454;  xn,  4),  or 
joyous  as  a  horse  which  has  broken  its  fastening  and  seeks 
the  open  plain  (xi,  492).  As  he  sweeps  to  the  conflict,  the 
Trojan  lines  give  way,  as  the  waves  of  the  sea  are  driven  to 
the  shore  by  the  winds  (xn,  365),  and  through  them  he  rushes 
as  a  rock,  which,  torn  from  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  sweeps 
away  the  trees,  the  rocks,  the  men.  His  sister  Juturna  takes 
the  place  of  his  charioteer,  skims  here  and  there  over  the  plain 
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like  a  swallow,  and  keeps  him  from  Aeneas  (xn,  473).  At 
length  Turnus  and  Aeneas  meet  like  bulls,  the  sword  of  Tur- 
nus  is  broken  like  brittle  glass  (glories  ceu  futtilis,  xn,  740) , 
and  he  flees  from  Aeneas.  A  fury  coming  swift  as  an  arrow 
from  Jove  separates  Juturna  from  him  (xn,  856),  and  as  in 
a  dream  (xii,  912), 

non  lingua  valet,  non  corpore  notae 
Sufficiunt  vires,  nee  vox  aut  verba  sequuntur : 
Sic  Turno,  quacumque  viam  virtute  petivit, 
Successum  dea  dira  negat. 

Next  in  importance  is  Mezentius.  At  his  first  appearance 
he  stands  as  firm  against  the  assaults  of  the  Trojans  as  a  rock 
beaten  by  the  ocean's  waves  (x,  693)  —  a  simile  applied  also 
to  Latinus  in  vn,  586  ff.  He  rages  fierce  as  the  wild  boar 
driven  within  the  net  by  dogs  (x,  707).  Harassed  by  the 
missiles  from  a  distance,  he  rushes  on  the  enemy  like  a  hungry 
lion  (x,  723),  and  goes  against  Aeneas  vast  as  Orion  (x,  763). 

A  part  of  the  above  material  —  lions  and  tigers  —  is  exotic 
and  conventional,  but  most  of  the  pictures  of  masses  of  men 
are  such  as  Vergil  himself  may  have  seen.  The  advancing 
hosts  sing  as  the  swans  (vii,  698),  or  as  the  cranes  (x,  264) ; 
their  clamor  is  like  that  of  a  flock  of  birds,  or  of  the  hoarse 
swans  around  the  fish-stocked  stream  of  Padusa  (xi,  456) ; 
their  uproar  is  as  the  sound  of  a  mountain  torrent  against  a 
rock  (xi,  297).  The  valor  of  the  men  increases  like  a  fire  in 
the  forest  (x,  405;  cf.  Geor.  iv,  261).  They  come  together 
like  discordant  winds  in  the  sky  (x,  356),  the  tide  of  victory 
ebbs  to  and  fro  like  the  tides  of  the  ocean  (xi,  624),  after  the 
struggle  has  begun  like  a  storm  upon  the  sea  (vii,  528  ff.)  : 

Fluctus  uti  primo  coepit  cum  albescere  vento, 
Paulatim  sese  tollit  mare  et  altius  undas 
Erigit,  inde  imo  consurgit  ad  aethera  fundo. 

There  are  many  other  forms  portrayed,  of  gods,  of  men, 
and  of  women,  but  we  shall  pass  them  all  by  except  three. 
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The  first,  in  vni,  589  ff.,  sets  forth  the  beauty  of  the  young 

Pallas : 

Qualis  ubi  Oceani  perfusus  Lucifer  unda, 
Quem  Venus  ante  alios  astrorum  diligit  ignis, 
Extulit  os  sacrum  caelo  tenebrasque  resolvit. 

This  picture  did  not  pass  unnoticed  by  the  successors  of 
Vergil,  as  is  shown  by  Val.  Fl.  vi,  527  : 

qualis  roseis  it  Lucifer  alis 
Quem  Venus  inlustri  gaudet  procedere  coelo ; 

and  Sil.  vn,  639  : 

Qualis  ubi  Oceani  renovatus  Lucifer  unda 
Laudatur  Veneri  et  certat  maioribus  astris. 

But  Vergil  sees  the  same  Pallas  dead  (xi,  68  ff.)  : 

Qualem  virgineo  demessum  pollice  florem, 
.    Seu  mollis  violae  seu  languentis  hyacinthi, 

Cui  neque  fulgor  adhuc,  nee  dum  sua  forma  recessit: 
Nee  iam  mater  alit  tellus  viresque  ministrat. 

With  this  must  be  placed  the  death  of  Euryalus  (ix,  433  ff.)  : 

Volvitur  Euryalus  leto,  pulchrosque  per  artus 
It  cruor,  inque  humeros  cervix  collapsa  recumbit : 
Purpureus  veluti  cum  flos  succisus  aratro 
Languescit  moriens  lassove  papavera  collo 
Demisere  caput,  pluvia  cum  forte  gravantur. 

Ugliness,  according  to  Lessing,  cannot  in  itself  be  a  fit 
subject  for  poetry.  For  this  reason  we  should  not  expect 
that  which  is  contemptible  to  hav«  a  prominent  part  in  the 
deep  serenity  of  epic  verse.  Here  and  there  it  is  necessary, 
as  in  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv,  479 : 

him  there  they  found 
Squat  like  a  toad,  close  at  the  ear  of  Eve. 

Vergil  has  but  a  single  touch,  in  xi,  812,  comparing  Arruns, 
the  cowardly  slayer  of  Camilla,  to  a  wolf  which  has  killed 
shepherd  or  bullock : 
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Conscius  audacis  facti,  caudamque  remulcens 
Subiecit  pavitantem  utero  silvasque  petivit. 

The  introductory  particles  are  of  some  interest.  Qualis, 
.  .  .  talis,  velut  or  veluti,  ceu,  and,  for  the  negative  form, 
hand  aliter  or  hand  secus  are  used  most.  All  are  in  dactylic 
hexameters,  and  must  suit  the  requirements  of  the  meter. 
Occasionally  a  temporal  particle,  cum  or  ubi,  is  used,  showing 
us  a  certain  object  as  it  was  at  a  certain  point  in  its  activity. 
This  gives  a  moment  in  a  moving  picture,  and  confines  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  that  time.  His  imagination  is  not 
allowed  to  wander  and  distort  the  poet's  picture  by  a  view 
taken  at  the  wrong  instant.  The  particle  used  is  determined 
by  metrical  availability :  sic  ubi  and  quails  ubi  followed  by  a 
vowel  give  a  dactyl,  while  cum  before  a  consonant  may  begin 
any  foot.  Three  illustrations  will  suffice :  Stat.  Theb.  iv, 
24  ff.: 

Sic  ubi  forte  viris  longum  super  aequora  ituris, 
Cum  iam  ad  vela  noti  et  scisso  redit  ancora  fundo, 
Haeret  arnica  manus. 

Sil.  xvi,  96  ff. : 

quantumque  rapit  violentia  ponti 
Et  Notus  et  Boreas  et  inexorabilis  Auster 
Cum  mergunt  plenas  tumefacta  sub  aequora  classes. 

Ennius  (ap.  Macr.  Sat.  vi,  2,  28)  : 

Concurrunt  veluti  venti,  cum  spiritus  austri 
Imbricitor  aquiloque  suo  cum  flamine  contra 
Indu  mari  magno  fluctus  extollere  certant. 

Immediately  before  the  passage  just  quoted,  Macrobius 
gives  the  following  lines  from  the  sixth  book  of  Ennius : 

Diversi  magno  ceu  quondam  turbine  venti 
Confligunt  zephyrusque  notusque  et  laetus  Eois 
Eurus  equis. 
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Vergil  has  borrowed  these  almost  entire  in  Aen.  n,  416  ff. : 

Adversi  rupto  ceu  quondam  turbine  vend 
Confligunt,  Zephyrusque  Notusque  et  laetus  Eois 
Eurus  equis ;  stridunt  silvae,  saevitque  tridenti 
Spumeus  atque  imo  Nereus  ciet  aequora  fundo. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  work  of  Ennius  may  have  sug- 
gested to  Vergil  something  in  regard  to  the  form  of  some  of 
the  similes  the  source  of  which  can  be  traced  to  Homer. 
However  this  may  be,  Macrobius,  in  Sat.  vi,  3,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  Vergil  made  use  of  material  found  in 
earlier  Latin  writers  who  made  use  of  Homer.  This  would 
indicate  that  there  is  the  same  utilizing  attitude  from  the 
earliest  writers  to  Silius  Italicus.  To  all  of  them  the  study 
and  the  field  were  coordinate  sources  for  similes.  To  them 
a  Homeric  lion  was  as  much  a  lion  as  one  seen  in  Africa. 
And  they  were  correct,  in  so  far  as  Homer  had  pictured  with 
exactness  the  details  of  action.  Other  Greek  writers  also 
furnished  material  for  poetic  pictures,  and  so  the  Latin  poets 
turned  to  their  books,  and  found  in  them  the  larger  part  of 
their  material  for  similes.  Vergil,  using  Homer  as  a  source 
for  his  material,  in  turn  became  a  source  for  his  successors. 
But  he  seems  gifted  with  a  deeper  insight  and  a  wider  vision 
than  were  they,  and  mingles  his  original  touches  with  the 
Homeric  portrayal. 
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VII.  —  The  Real  Nature  of-  Dissimilation 
BY.  PROFESSOR  ALBERT  J.   CARNOY 

UNIVERSITIES   OF   LOUVAIN  AND   CALIFORNIA 

THE  facts  relating  to  the  process  of  dissimilation  are  very 
well  known.  Even  during  the  period  when  the  attention 
of  the  philologist  was  almost  exclusively  concentrated  upon 
the  phonetic  laws  proper,  one  used  to  mention  in  the  final 
chapter,  dealing  with  phonetic  accidents,  various  changes 
such  as  the  following :  Lat.  peregrinus  >  Vulg.  Lat.  -pele- 
grinus  >  Fr.  pelerin,  Eng.  pilgrim;  Lat.  turtur  >  Eng. 
turtle;  Lat.  marmor  >  Eng.  marble;  Lat.  rarus  >  Sp.  rado, 
ralo;  Fr.  corridor  >  Russ.  kolidor;  Popular  Fr.  ecolomie, 
carcul,  limero,  etc.  In  more  recent  tunes  increased  attention 
has  been  given  to  these  facts.  Grammont  has  made  an 
ample  collection  of  them  in  his  startling  little  book  on  La 
dissimilation  consonantique  dans  les  langues  indo-europeennes 
et  dans  les  langues  romanes  (Dijon,  1895),  while  Meringer, 
Versprechen  u.  Verlesen,  p.  88,  has  gathered  a  large  collection 
of  such  forms  from  his  own  vernacular.  Curiously  enough 
no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  has  yet  been 
given,  as  Mr.  Sturtevant  very  sensibly  observes  in  his  Phonetic 
Change,  a  book  published  only  two  years  ago.1  Brugmann 
was  obliged  to  make  the  same  confession  in  his  Kurze  ver- 
gleichende  Grammatik  der  indogermanischen  Sprachen.2  This, 
however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  proposing  an  elaborate 
explanation  which  comes  to  this :  Dissimilation  is  an  effort 
of  the  speaker  to  get  out  of  the  discomfort  arising  from  the 
confusion  produced  .in  his  mind  when  the  same  sound  is 
repeated  twice  in  a  short  interval.  In  fact  he  says  else- 

1  P.  53  :  "The  exact  manner  of  the  interference  with  the  right  pronunciation 
of  sounds  in  case  of  dissimilation  is  not  fully  understood." 

2  P.  40  (1902) :  "Das  Wesen  der  Dissimilation  ist  noch  nicht  genugend  auf- 
geklart." 
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where 3  that  language  has  a  horror  aequi  just  as  nature,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  physicists,  had  a  horror  vacui.  This 
Latin  phrase  does  not  however  make  the  case  much  clearer, 
and  is  hardly  better  than  a  merus  flatus  vocis,  because  in- 
numerable cases  of  assimilation  in  speech  and  alliteration  in 
verse  rather  point  to  an  amor  aequi.4 

Wundt,  Die  Sprache3,  Part,  i,  p.  436,  in  spite  of  his  im- 
pressive psychological  apparatus,  is  no  more  successful  than 
the  other  men  previously  mentioned.  He  proposes  to  regard 
dissimilation  merely  as  a  peculiar  instance  of  the  very  well- 
known  phenomenon  of  contamination.  Rarus  has  become 
radus,  peregrinus  has  been  changed  into  pelegrinus,  because 
in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  using  these  words  there  lingered 
words  of  kindred  meaning,  containing  d  or  /  or  rather  a  series 
r-d  or  l-r.b  This  is  to  be  rejected  because,  while  contamina- 
tion is  found  with  all  possible  sounds  and  in  the  most  varied 
manner,  dissimilation  is  much  more  frequent  with  some 
sounds,  like  /,  r,  m,  n,  etc.,  than  with  others;  and  it  intro- 
duces only  a  slight  change  (r  to  /,  nto  l,b  to  v,  etc.).  In  most 
cases  of  contamination  the  contaminating  word  is  easily  dis- 
coverable :.grams  >  grevis  on  account  of  levis,  redder e  >  rendre 
on  account  of  pre(he)ndre,  etc.,  while  our  imagination  only 
exceptionally  provides  terms  that  might  possibly  have  acted 
upon  the  words  in  which  real  dissimilation  took  place.  More- 
over, this  theory  does  not  account  for  a  great  number  of 
cases  in  which  a  sound  has  been  entirely  lost  (dissimilating 
elision)  such  as  Vulg.  Lat.  agustus  for  augustus,  It.  propio 
for  proprio,  Fr.  mande  for  Lat.  vivenda,  etc. 

Any  explanation  proposed  for  the  phenomenon  of  dis- 
similation should  account  for  the  following  circumstances : 

i.  Dissimilation   and   assimilation   are   closely   associated. 

3  Cf.  Sturtevant,  op.  cit.  p.  53. 

4  Alliteration  is  practiced  every  day,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  speakers, 
in  slogans  and  mottoes,  such  as  'food  for  fighters,'  'home  or  Hun,'  'it's  a  feat 
to  fit  feet,'  etc. 

8  This  explanation  is  reproduced  hi  L.  Bloomfield's  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Language,  p.  283. 
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They  affect  the  same  sounds  and  the  same  categories  of 
words ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  find  words  which  have 
undergone  in  turn  both  changes,  for  example :  Lat.  vervex  > 
verbex  >  berbex  (Fr.  brebis] ;  Lat.  vervactum  >  bervactum 
(Sard,  barvattu)  >  berbactum  (Sp.  barbecho) ;  Lat.  querque- 
dula  >  cerquedula  >  cercedula  (Fr.  sarcelle,  '  teal ') ;  Lat. 
morbus  >  mormo  >  Cat.  vorm,  Prov.  vorma.  There  is  in 
both  processes  the  same  sporadicity,  the  same  capriciousness, 
the  same  recurrence,  etc. 

2.  Dissimilation  through  the  change  of  sounds  is  no  less 
closely    associated    with    dissimilation    through    elimination 
(dissimilating  elision).     Here  again  the  sounds  affected  are 
the  same,  and  moreover,  the  conditions  in  which  the  processes 
work  are  identical:    Gr.*  <f>\av\o<;    >   (f)\avpos  and  (/>a£>A,o<?; 
Lat.  fragrantem  >  Fr.  ftairant,   Sp.  fragante;  Lat.  marmor  > 
Vulg.  Lat.  mamor,    Eng.   marble;   Lat.  arbor  >  Sard,  abra, 
Sp.   arbol;    Lat.   vervactum    >    Fr.   gueret   (from  weractum) : 
Sard,  barvattu.     In  Vulgar  Latin  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  eliminate  a  pretonic  vowel  identical  with  the  accented 
one,  as  in  the  following :  Lat.  augustus  >  Vulg.  Lat.  agustus 
(It.  agosto) ;    Lat.  augurium   >  Vulg.  Lat.  agurium  (O.  Fr. 
eiir) ;    Lat.  cerebrum   >   Vulg.  Lat.  crebrum  (Rum.  crieri); 
Lat.  palanca    >   Vulg.  Lat.   planca    (Fr.    planche).     In    the 
same  way  one  finds  the  pretonic  vowel  changed  in  Lat.  vicinus 
>  Vulg.  Lat.  vecinus  >  Sp.  vecino;   Lat.  sororem  >  Vulg. 
Lat.  serore  >  O.  Fr.  seror. 

3.  Dissimilation,   like   assimilation,   being  an   accident  — 
sporadic  and  sudden  —  implies  a  period  of  transition  during 
which  the  unchanged  form  is  heard  as  often  and  even  more 
often  than  the  other.     The  people  have  had  time  to  make 
their  choice.     It  is  clear  enough  why  in  the  long  run  inertia 
has  given  the  victory  to  chercher  over  sercher,  verve  over  verbe, 
but  there  must  also  be  a  reason  why,  inversely,  pelegrinus 
has  replaced  peregrinus,  and  why  Lat.  miser,  caesaries  have 
been  preferred  to  *mirer,  *caeraries,  in  which  intervocalics 
had  obeyed  the  general  law.     A  reason  should  be  given  for 
the  hearer's  instinctive  selection. 
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Starting  from  these  data,  I  suggest  the  following  explana- 
tion : 

Language  is  made  out  of  contrasts.6  The  elements  of 
language  (words,  forms,  sounds)  answer  the  purpose  of 
speech  in  proportion  as  they  are  distinguishable  from  one 
another.  The  sharper  the  contrast  the  more  vivid  is  the 
perception,  the  surer  the  remembrance,  and  the  easier  the 
reproduction.  If  the  difference  is  less  striking,  the  images 
of  prospective  articulation,  forms,  etc.,  coexisting  in  a  sen- 
tence, a  phrase,  a  word,  as  they  are  visualized  by  the  speaker 
before  uttering  them,  will  be  more  confused ;  they  will  over- 
lap one  another,  cover  one  another  to  a  certain  extent. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sureness,  the  exactness,  the  readi- 
ness of  an  articulation,  depends  greatly  on  the  vividness  of 
the  image  that  commands  it.  Troubles,  therefore,  will  arise 
when  the  distinction  is  not  sharp  enough.  If  two  articula- 
tions coincide  in  all  their  movements  —  except  one,  —  there 
will  be  a  real  difficulty  in  keeping  wide  awake  the  conscious- 
ness of  that  one  difference  until  both  articulations  are  com- 
pleted ;  and  a  slip  from  the  sound  less  distinctly  represented 
in  the  image  —  either  because  unaccented  or  implosive  or 
supported  by  no  etymological  relation,  etc.  —  into  the  more 
distinct  sound  is  to  be  expected,  especially  in  case  of  fatigue, 
strain,  haste,  etc.  Hence  the  phenomenon  of  assimilation 
(cercher  >  chercher,  verba  >  verva).7  The  danger  of  con- 
fusion, however,  is  still  greater  when  two  sounds  or  two 
syllables  coincide  and  have  to  be  visualized  together  and 
articulated  after  one  another.  In  that  case  the  image  of  one 
cf  them  easily  crowds  out  the  image  of  the  other,  and  both 
speakers  and  hearers  hardly  realize  that  one  of  the  repeated 
members  has  been  omitted  (haplology),  just  as  in  writing 
we  sometimes  leave  off  part  of  a  word  in  similar  circumstances 

6  F.  de  Saussure,  in  particular,  has  very  opportunely  emphasized  this  self- 
evident  truth  in  his  Cours  de  linguistique  generate,  recently  published. 

7  The  unavoidability  of  such  changes  is  fully  realized  by  any  one  who  tries 
to  pronounce  several  times  in  quick  succession  the  following  French  scie: 
'Chasseur  qui  chassez,  sachez  chasser.' 
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(haplography)  :  Lat.  medidialis  >  medialis;  semimodius  > 
semodius;  mattutinus  >  Vulg.  Lat.  mattinus,  etc.  This 
may  happen  even  if  the  syllables  are  not  in  immediate  con- 
tact :  lapidicida  >  lapicida,  latronicinium  >  latrocinium, 
sanguisugia  >  Vulg.  Lat.  sansugia,  etc.8 

It  is  only  natural  that  such  eliminations  occur  more  often 
when  a  physical  difficulty  is  added  to  the  mental  strain,  that 
is,  when  one  has  to  deal  with  complicated  groups  of  con- 
sonants quite  as  difficult  to  pronounce  as  to  memorize  or  to 
visualize.  They  need  a  peculiarly  vivid  image  to  preside 
over  their  articulation;  and  precisely  this  is  lacking  when 
two  or  more  sounds  coincide  in  those  units.  Hence,  for  in- 
stance, u  is  lost  after  labial  r  in  Sp.  /rente,  and  in  Dial.  Sp. 
prebo. 

Hence  also  the  reduction  of  the  reduplication  in  roots 
beginning  with  a  group  of  consonants  :  Lat.  spo(s}pondi, 
ste(s)ti,  sci(s)cidi;  Gr.  la-Tijfu,  eKTypai,  e-^reva-^ai;  Skr. 
tisthati,  'he  stands,'  paspaqe,  'I  have  been  seen.' 

In  the  same  way  we  have  Mod.  Gr.  Traarpifcos  for  o-Trao-r/Jt/co'?, 
Swed.  korsten  for  skorsten  (  =  Ger.  Schornstein)  ,  Lat.  cissura 
for  scissura*  Gr.  2a7r</>a>  for  ^Pa-Tr^eo.  Similarly  when  we  say 
'Xerxes'  we  pronounce  the  first  x  like  z. 

Other  difficult  groups  have  been  simplified  in  Lat.  prae- 
stigiae  (  =  praestrigiae)  ,  expergescor  (  =  expergriscor)  ;  Gr. 
Op&rrra  (  =  Opeirrpa)  ,  e/c7ra7\o<?  (  =  e/cTrXc^Xo?)  ;  Fr.  erable 
(  =  acremarborem),able(  =  alb(u)la);  O.  Fr.  flambe  (—flamble} 
(flammula)  ;  It.  bravo  from  barb(a)rus,  etc.,  etc. 

The  consonants  which  have  fallen  out  through  dissimilating 
elision  were  generally  in  consonant  groups,  as  in  It.  propio 
(proprius),  Sp.  cribo  (  =  cribrum),  Gr.  <j>arpia  (  =  <f>parpia)) 
Sard,  fiagare  (=fragrare),  It.  Federico  (  =  Ger.  Friedricti), 
Fr.  faible  (=fiebile),  Vulg.  Lat.  cinque  (  =  quinque).  Now, 
what  happens  with  one  element  of  a  group  of  articulations 


8  Brugmann  (op.  cit.  §  338),  who  also  cites  Gr.  dTroXXw^cu^s,  Skr.  maryddd 
(marydddyd),  Lat.  sembella. 

9  Brugmann,  op.  cit.  §  336,  5. 
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may  quite  as  well  happen  with  one  of  the  movements  in  a 
single  articulation.  In  other  words,  just  as  in  spr,  scr,  kpl, 
sp,  etc.,  r,  I,  or  5  may  fail  to  be  pronounced  because  at  a  short 
distance  there  is  another  r,  I,  or  s,  which  has  crowded  out  the 
former  in  the  verbal  image,  so  we  should  expect  that  in  case 
two  r's  are  in  the  same  word,  or  two  w's,  or  two  b's,  etc.,  on  a 
movement  in  one  of  them  may  fail  to  be  achieved  because  its 
image  has  been  reduced  in  vividness  on  account  of  its  perfect 
coincidence  with  the  image  of  the  other  r,  n,  or  b,  and  conse- 
quently the  exactness  of  the  articulation  has  been  impaired. 
The  element  that  will  prove  weak  in  that  case,  of  course,  is 
the  movement  that  requires  the  greatest  strain,  the  greatest 
tension,  the  greatest  amount  of  energy.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  also  be  the  more  fugacious  and  more  inconspicuous 
part  of  an  articulation,  such  as  the  breath  in  an  aspirate,  the 
fricative  of  an  affricate,  and  so  forth. 

Of    this  phenomenon  we  may  note    the   following   cases : 

i.  The  loss  of  the  labialization.  In  case  of  vowels,  this 
means  the  failure  to  round  the  lips,  as  for  example  in  the 
Vulgar  Latin  dissimilation  of  0-6  into  e-6 :  sororem  > 
O.  Fr.  seror ;  formosum  >  Sp.  hermoso;  rotundum  >  It. 
ritondo.  When  o  is  changed  into  u,  the  dissimilated 
vowel  is  also  pushed  back  in  the  mouth  and  becomes  an 
a :  Obwald.  sarur,  anur,  dalur,  calur,  from  sororem,  honor  em, 
dolorem,  colorem.  The  only  actual  change,  therefore,  is  the 
loss  of  the  labial  part  of  the  vowel,  and  the  dissimilation  is 
in  fact  not  very  different  from  that  of  au-u  >  a-u  produced 
under  the  same  conditions  (cf.  supra:  Vulg.  Lat.  agustus, 
agurium,  ascultai). 

In  Prehistoric  Greek  a  similar  dissimilation  has  changed 
u-u  into  u-4 :  pe^n-  >  penr  in  elirelv  '  to  speak '  (cf .  Skr. 
avocam) ;  apepBco>  aeiSa)  'I  sing.'10 

In  articulating  a  labial  nasal  one  may  also  fail  to  join  the 
lips  when  this  same  movement  has  to  be  produced  in  a  short 
interval :  Lat.  mappa  >  Fr.  nappe  ( table-cloth ' ;  Lat. 

10  Brugmann,  op.  cit.  §  334,  i. 
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mespilus  >  Fr.  nefle  'medlar';  O.  Lat.  temefrd  >  Lat.  tene- 
brae;  Lat.  membrum  >  Sp.  niembro;  Lat.  memorare  >  Sp. 
nembrar.11 

All  these  delabializations  are  to  be  compared  to  the  loss 
of  u  in  cinque,  cerq(u)edula,  Vulg.  Lat.  vivacius  >  O.  Fr. 
viaz,  Lat.  vivenda  >  Fr.  viande,  Lat.  vervactum  >  Fr.  gueret, 
Lat.  pammentum  >  Vulg.  Lat.  paimentum,  Lat.  favilla  > 
Vulg.  Lat.  failla,  etc. 

2.  The  palatalization  may  disappear  in  the  same  manner. 
No  i  has  developed  after  the  vowel  in  spite  of  the  implosive 
k  in  Vulg.  Lat.  directiare  >  O.  Fr.  dressier,  Vulg.  Lat.  troctare 
>  O.  Fr.  trossier,  Lat.  intoxicare  >  O.  Fr.  entoschier,n  because 
there  was  an  z  after  the  following  consonant.     This  dissimila- 
tion is  even  more  striking  in  the  case  of  a  consonant  which 
has  failed  to  be  palatalized  because  another  palatal  followed 
it  at  a  short  interval :  Vulg.  Lat.  cavea  >  Fr.  cage:  caveola  > 
geole  'jail' ;  Vulg.  Lat.  nux  gallica  >  O.  Fr.  noix  gauge  'wal- 
nut':  gallus  >  O.  Yr.jal;   Vulg.  Lat.  calcatorium  >  O.  Fr. 
cauchoir  'wine-press';    Vulg.  Lat.  caccabellus   >  O.  Fr.  ca- 
chevel  'skull.' 

In  all  these  cases  c  or  g  +  a  has  escaped  being  changed  into 
c  or  g  in  spite  of  the  phonetic  law  in  French.  The  dissimila- 
tion took  place  in  the  transition  period  in  forms  like  kiavia, 
gial(li)kia,  kiakaibello,  etc. 

3.  The  fricative  element  of  an  affricate  may  be  absent: 
It.  digiuno  for  dzidzuno. 

4.  The  breathing  of  an  aspirate  may  be  omitted.     This  is 
a  well-known  and  a  very  old  tendency  in  the  Indo-European 
languages,    especially   in    Sanskrit    and   in   Greek:    riOrj^i, 
7Ti<f)avcrKCi),     Tra/Affiaiva),     Ki^aivco,     T/Ji^o?    :    Opi%,     etc.  ;      Skr. 
dadhdmi,  bibharti,  etc.       It  affects  even  the  rough  breath- 
ing resulting  in  Greek  from  initial  s :    ex°*  :  ^€tv- 

The  reduction  of  the  breath  in  the  production  of  a  spirant 
may  cause  it  to  degenerate  easily  into  an  occlusive  —  a 

11  Baist,  in  Grober,  Grund.  i,  702. 

12  Meyer-Liibke,  Hist.  Gram.  d.  fr.  Sprache,  §  230. 
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process  very  similar  to  the  dissimilation  of  the  aspirates. 
It  is  found  especially  with  v  and  b  in  Vulgar  Latin ;  vervac- 
tum  >  Sard,  barvattu,  etc.  (cf.  supra). 

5.  The  nasality  also  may  disappear,  which  means  that  one 
omits  to  drop  the  velum  twice.     With  vowels,  it  is  probably 
found  in  Popular  Fr.  copain  for  O.  Fr    compain.     But  it  is 
much  more  frequent  with  consonants.     The  loss  of  the  nasal- 
ity of  an  m  very  normally  produces  a  b,  or  either  w  or  /  -(be- 
cause wand /are  continuous  sounds  like  m)  :  *  himernus  >Lat. 
hibernus;    I.  E.  mormo  'apparition'    >  Lat.  forma,  formido 
(cf.    Gr.    /Aop/zto    'goblin');     I-    E.    murmek    'ant'    >   Lat. 
formica  :  Gr.  ^vpp.^;    Lat.   mimerus    >    It.    novero;    Vulg. 
Lat.  mammana  >  Neap,  vammana;    Gall.  Cemennos   >  Fr. 
Cevennes;   Lat.  membrum  >  O.  It.  vembro.13 

In  case  of  an  n,  the  result  is  either  d  or  /,  the  latter  because 
it  is  voiced  and  continuous  like  n :  Vulg.  Lat.  nee  ne  unus  > 
Andalusian  dengun,  Catalan  dingun  (cf.  It.  ninguno) ;  Lat. 
venenum  >  It.  veleno,  Latin-Keltic  Bononia  >  It.  Bologna; 
Gr.  Tldvopfjios  >  It.  Palermo;  Lat.  unicornis  >  It.  licorno. 
Palatal  n  gives  palatal  I  in  Vulg.  Lat.  armeniaca  >  It.  me- 
gliaca. 

6.  The  sonority  of  a  consonant  may  be  lost,  as  in  the  Gothic 
spirants  &,  <?,  z,  in  case  a  voiced  consonant  is  found  in  the 
preceding   syllable  :    wundufni  '  wound ' :  fastubni   '  fasting ' ; 
gabaurjo3>us     'lust'  :      wratodus    'journey'  ;      walwison    'to 
turn'14:     hatizon    'to    hate.'     A    similar    dissimilation    pre- 
vented the  Latin  caesaries,  miser  from  following  the  general 
rule  of  the  intervocalic  s   >  z   >  r,  and  this  on  account  of 
the  following  r. 

7.  The  tension  producing  a  very  close  vowel  may  be  re- 
duced, so  that  for  example  an  i  is  changed  into  an  e,  being 
the  vowel  produced  approximately  at  the  same  place  but 
with  less  tenseness  and  with  less  raising  of  the  tongue.     This 
dissimilation  is  regular  in  Vulgar  Latin  in  the  case  of  i-i : 
Lat.  vicinus>  Sp.  vecino,  Fr.  voisin;  Lat.  dlmnus>  Fr.  devin. 

13  Grammont,  op.  cit.  p.  74.  14  Brugmann,  op.  cit.  §  334,  5. 
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This  is  especially  frequent  in  Spanish :  Vulg.  Lat.  dlcire  > 
Sp.  decir.  It  has  been  extended  in  modern  times  to  Sp.  reir 
(*ridire),  and  in  the  Mexican  dialect  to  medecina,  vesita,  en- 
vito,  etc.15 

8.  The  trill,  characteristic  of  the  r  in  most  languages  (not 
English)  is  also  very  apt  to  slip  off  in  the  pronunciation. 
The  failure  to  trill  a  lingual  r  gives  a  sound  which  is  not  far 
from  /  and  will  easily  become  /  in  the  languages  which  do  not 
possess  any  untrilled  r.     This  dissimilation  is  the  most  fre- 
quent, and  numerous  instances  of  it  have  already  been  quoted 
in   this   article,   for   example,   peregrinus    >    pelegrinus,    Fr. 
corridor  >  Russ.  kolidor,  Gr.  apia-repd  >  Mod.   Gr.   aXto-repa, 
etc.     If  the  tongue  falls  a  little  more,  a  d  will  result:    Lat. 
prurire  >  It.  prudere;  Lat.  rarus  >  It.  rado;  Lat.  contrarius 
>    It.   contradio.     Sometimes,   however,   an  n  results :    Fr. 
ar tiller ie  >  Russ.  antirelja. 

9.  The  click  or  energetic  movement  of  the  tongue  was  also 
attenuated  in  Sanskrit  when  two  so-called  cerebral  dentals 
followed  one  another  so  that  one  of  them  remained  a  mere 
dental,  for  example,  parinaksati,  parinaqe.1* 

To  sum  up :  The  movements  most  often  dissimilated  are 
the  most  delicate;  clear-cut  distinctions,  such  as  exist  for 
instance  between  the  various  kinds  of  occlusives,  are  very 
seldom  obliterated  by  dissimilation.  Brugmann  can  only 
mention  one  case  in  Pali,  one  more  or  less  doubtful  in  Ice- 
landic, and  It.  stinco  from  Ger.  Schinken.17  Sometimes  It. 
Otricoli  for  Ocricoli  is  also  mentioned.  All  this  is  very  little 
indeed,  and  might  perhaps  be  explained  otherwise. 

This  circumstance  is  one  more  indication  that  dissimilation 
does  not,  as  might  be  thought,  substitute  a  sound  for  another 
sound  often  associated  with  it  in  the  word  image.  The 
occlusives  are  so  often  interchanged  in  metathesis,  as  in  Lat. 
acetum  >  Vulg.  Lat.  atekum  >  Ger.  Essig,  and  O.  H.  G. 
nabager  >  nagaber  'borer,'  etc.,  that  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 

15  C.  C.  Harden,  Phonology  of  the  Spanish  Dialect  of  Mexico  City,  §  12. 

16  Brugmann,  op.  cit.  §  335.  17  Op.  cit.  §  334,  5. 
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that  they  are  often  combined  in  the  word  image,  and  the  use  of 
one  for  the  other  in  the  process  of  dissimilation  would  be  very 
natural,  if  dissimilation  were  a  process  kindred  to  metathesis, 
replacing  occlusive  by  occlusive,  sibilant  by  sibilant,  vowel 
by  vowel,  etc.18  But  this  precisely  is  what  dissimilation  is 
not.  It  should  rather  be  classified  with  haplology,  of  which 
it  is  a  mild  case,  affecting  only  one  movement  in  articulation. 

An  objection  will  certainly  be  raised  against  this  interpre- 
tation :  the  loss  of  one  movement  in  an  articulation  does  not 
necessarily  make  it  completely  coincident  with  another  ar- 
ticulation of  the  same  language.  In  other  words,  I  is  not 
an  r  minus  the  trill ;  neither  is  it  an  unnasalized  n ;  v  is  not 
an  m  that  has  lost  its  nasality,  etc.  This  is  true,  but  the 
phenomenon  of  sound  attraction  is  combined  with  the  process 
of  dissimilation,  as  I  conceive  it.  Although  very  frequent 
in  languages,  this  phenomenon  has  not  till  now  been  the 
object  of  sufficient  attention  among  philologists.  It  consists 
in  the  fact  that  rare  sounds  or  rare  groups  of  sounds,  foreign 
articulations,  unusual  articulations  due  to  some  accident, 
are  often  replaced  by  the  other  sounds,  not  very  different, 
but  more  familiar  to  the  members  of  that  linguistic  com- 
munity. The  attention  of  the  linguists  in  general  has  been 
concentrated  on  the  speakers'  part,  whereas  here  the  more 
active  agents  are  the  hearers.  Their  ear  being  untrained  to 
those  unusual  sounds,  they  are  bound  to  hear  in  their  stead 
the  sounds  nearest  to  them  in  their  normal  scale  of  sounds; 
and  these  also  .are  the  s.ounds  which  they  will  use  later  if 
they  have  to  pronounce  that  same  word  themselves. 

Among  numberless  cases  of  that  kind  which  have  left  traces 
in  the  languages,  we  may  mention  the  use  of  r  in  late  Gallo- 
Roman  to  render  a  late  dz  resulting  from  di  in  half-learned 
words  such  as  remedium  >  remire,  medi(c)us  >  mire,  *  gram- 
madia  (=  grammatica)  >  grammaire,  homicidium  >  omecire, 
etc.  Inversely,  in  late  Middle  French,  the  fashion  of  pro- 

18  Compare  the  numberless  cases  collected  by  Meringer  in  Versprechen  u- 
Verlesen,  and  in  Aus  dem  Leben  der  Sprache,  passim. 
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nouncing  r  without  the  trill  in  certain  social  circles  introduced 
a  2  in  the  word  chaise  from  chaire.  About  the  same  time  the 
rare  diphthong  iu  of  tiule  'tile'  was  absorbed  by  ui  (hence 
Fr.  tuile) ;  and  the  rare  ew  of  ewe  '  water '  was  attracted  by 
eu  resulting  from  e/+cons.  (hence  Fr.  eau,  like  beau).  In 
Vulgar  Latin  ps  was  often  replaced  by  the  much  more  com- 
mon ks :  ipse  >  ixi  >  Sp.  eje;  capsa  >  caxa  >  Prov.  caisso. 
This  possibly  also  explains  captivus  >  cactivus  >  Fr.  chetif. 
Late  ti,  as  in  Vulg.  Lat.  cuminitiare,  exquartiare,  guttiare, 
captiare,  coming  in  a  time  when  older  ti  had  already  been 
assibilated  into  ts,  was  attracted  by  ki  and  treated  like  it 
both  in  French  and  in  Italian,  as  in  It.  cominciare,  squarciare, 
gocciare,  cacciare,  Fr.  commencer,  chassier,  etc.19  In  Frankish, 
Germanic  ft  became  cht:  Dutch  zacht,  achter,  hechten:  Eng. 
soft,  after,  Ger.  heften;  while  thl  seems  to  have  become  chl: 
mathlm  'place  of  parley/  mallum  >  Machelen  or  Mechelen, 
frequent  place-name  in  Belgium,  notably  for  the  city  of 
Mechlin  or  Malines.  On  the  other  hand,  Frankish  hi  was 
often  rendered  by  fl  in  Old  French:  Hlodberht,  Hlodwig  (?), 
hrim,  hrok,  by  Flobert,  Flovent,  frimas,  freux.  The  groups 
kn,  hn,  were  enlarged  into  knn,  hnn,  and  the  unusual  n  be- 
came an  a  as  in  Fr.  canife,  Eng.  knife;  Fr.  hanap,  Ger. 
Napf.20 

Knowing  that  such  processes  take  place,  one  finds  it  only 
natural  that  unrounded  m  should  become  an  n,  untrilled  r 
an  /,  unnasalized  n  an  /,  and  so  forth.  Moreover,  one  under- 
stands how  the  reverse  process  is  also  found,  although  not 
so  frequently  (/-/  becomes  r-l  in  Lat.  caeruleus,  caelum; 
Gr.  a^aXeo?,  0^X705  ;  Ger.franel;  Fr.  flanelle).  It  is  because 
an  /  without  the  energetic  action  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is 
much  like  an  untrilled  lingual  r.  If  /-/  becomes  n-l  in  Vulg. 
Lat.  cuntellus  from  cultellus,  Fr.  nombril  from  Vomblil,  Sp. 
puncella  from  Vulg.  Lat.  pullicella,  it  is  again  by  a  lack  of 

19  Compare  my  note  in  T.A.P.A.  XLVII,  145 

20  Foreigners  often  reduce  to  naught  the  English  untrilled  r  before  the  con- 
sonants. 
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energy  producing  a  dropping  of  the  tip  of  the  blade  as  far  as 
the  teeth  or  at  least  the  gums.  The  only  continuous  sound 
that  can  be  produced  at  that  place  is  an  n  unless  one  resorts 
to  a  sibilant,  too  different  from  /.  There  is  moreover  a  certain 
similarity  in  the  type  of  resonance  of  all  so-called  liquids, 
which  prepares  them  for  their  mutual  interchange,  so  frequent 
in  dissimilation. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  dissimilation  is  thus  often 
due  to  a  difference  of  energy  in  the  production  of  two  identical 
movements.  We  have  seen  this  in  the  sounds  in  which  the 
tongue  plays  an  important  part,  as  for  instance  the  Sanskrit 
cerebrals  and  the  lingual  r,  as  well  as  in  the  resonance  chamber 
of  front  vowels  such  as  i  and  e.  This  suggests  the  possibility 
that  dissimilation,  caused  as  it  is  by  a  mental  deficiency,  is 
helped  and  favored  by  the  rhythm  of  the  language.  We 
have  seen  that  the  dissimilated  sounds  are  generally  those 
that  are  not  in  the  accented  syllable  or  not  supported  by  a 
preceding  implosive  (peregrinus,  veretragus,  augustus,  sororem, 
vicinus,  etc.).  In  particular  the  tendency  to  emphasize  the 
accented  vowel  must  produce  a  slight  difference  in  sound 
in  words  like  cerebrum,  paldnca,  augustus,  sororem,  divinus, 
farrdgine,  natdle,  gd'ata.  This  leads,  in  the  pronunciation 
of  certain  individuals,  to  an  extreme  differentiation  which 
cannot  fail  to  impress  the  hearers,  since  it  emphasizes  better 
the  typical  vowel  of  the  word  and  suppresses  the  imprecision 
concerning  the  other  vowel.  They  are  therefore  induced  to 
adopt  instinctively  clear-cut  forms  like  crebrum,  planca, 
agustus,  gauta,  with  elision,  and  serore,  devinu,  ferragine, 
notale,  with  dissimilation.  The  proof  of  the  actual  existence 
of  such  an  instinct  —  an  instinct  for  what  has  been  called,  by 
Van  Ginneken,21  a  sound  accent  —  is  easily  found  in  the 
spontaneous  dissimilation  in  onomatopoeias  such  as  Eng. 
dingdong,  seesaw,  chitchat,  tiptop,  and  Fr.  zigzag,  tictac,  brie 
et  broc.  The  same  differentiation  has  been  introduced  in 
Eng.  shilly-shally  from  shall  I,  shall  I.  Such  groups  are 

21  Principes  de  ling,  psych,  p.  391. 
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found  in  all  languages.  They  are  onomatopoeias  represent- 
ing movements  in  which  the  up  and  down  of  the  activity  is 
symbolized  by  high  tone  and  clear  vowel  alternating  with  low 
tone  and  faint  vowel.22  Any  kind  of  balancing  or  repetition 
may  also  be  represented  by  such  a  series,  and  by  those  in 
which  the  alternation  is  expressed  by  a  change  of  consonants, 
such  as  in  Eng.  harum-scarum,  heddy-giddy,  unky-dunky, 
hodge-podge,  and  Dutch  hinkepinken,  hutseklutse,  hakkebakken.*3 
Just  as  assimilation  satisfies  our  love  for  alliteration,  so  dis- 
similation is  apt  to  please  our  instinct  for  balancing  rhythm 
(or  relative  alliteration).  Although  neither  of  these  general 
tendencies  has  created  assimilation  or  dissimilation,  to  which 
we  have  assigned  another  cause  in  this  article,  this  study  would 
be  incomplete  if  this  kind  of  influence  were  entirely  ignored  as 
a  secondary  factor,  one  which  has  undoubtedly  played  an 
important  part  in  the  process  of  selection  by  the  hearers, 
who  in  the  period  of  transition  were  confronted  with  two 
competing  forms,  one  that  was  dissimilated,  and  another  that 
was  not. 

In  this  way  our  hypothesis  satisfies  the  three  conditions 
indicated  above.  It  takes  into  consideration  all  the  cases 
of  dissimilation  occurring  through  elision  or  through  change 
of  sound,  by  making  the  latter  a  mere  special  case  of  the 
former.  It  also  accounts  for  the  close  relationship  existing 
between  assimilation  and  dissimilation,  by  showing  that  those 
processes,  which  seem  to  be  contradictory,  are  only  different 
aspects  of  the  same  psychological  tendency  that  created 
haplology.  Finally,  a  reason  why  dissimilated  forms  often 
conquer,  in  spite  of  the  law  of  inertia,  is  found  in  the  no  less 
important,  but  less  apparent  linguistic  instinct  for  rhythm 
and  differentiation. 

22  Compare  also  the  spontaneous  dissimilation  in  the  language  of  children : 
papa  >  pepa,    pipi  >  pepi,    mama  >  mema    (Grammont,     Melanges     Meillet, 

P-  58). 

23  Van  Ginneken,  ib.  p.  404. 
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VIII.  —  Two  Thousand  Years  of  Latin  Translation  from  the 

Greek 

BY  PROFESSOR  DEAN  P.  LOCKWOOD 

HAVERFORD   COLLEGE 

FROM  no  one  language  into  another  has  the  stream  of  trans- 
lation flowed  so  long  and  uninterruptedly  as  from  Greek  into 
Latin.  For  two  thousand  years  Latin  translation  from  the 
Greek  was  an  important  medium  in  the  progress  of  occidental 
civilization.  Like  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  it  lingered  long 
as  a  potent  tradition  and  has  not  entirely  passed  into  oblivion 
even  in  the  present  day.  I  propose  in  this  paper  to  char- 
acterize its  successive  phases. 


The  story  begins  with  a  motif  which  is  peculiar  —  perhaps 
unique  —  in  the  history  of  the  world's  literature.  About  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  B.C.  the  Roman  people  were 
'initiated'  into  artistic  literature.  This  was  accomplished 
by  a  Greek,  Andronicus,  who,  after  translating  the  Odyssey 
into  the  native  non-Hellenic  verse  of  the  Latins,  carried  the 
process  of  naturalization  to  its  logical  conclusion  by  render- 
ing tragedy,  comedy,  and  choral  lyric  in  the  metres  of  the 
Greek  originals.  All  the  chief  traditional  forms  of  Greek 
literature  were  soon  transplanted  to  Roman  soil  —  probably 
within  the  lifetime  of  Andronicus.  Of  these  early  transla- 
tions and  imitations,  now  almost  entirely  lost,  little  can  be 
said  except  that  they  undoubtedly  had  the  crude  strength 
of  primitive  art.  We  may  appreciate  them  as  we  appreciate 
a  Giotto.  To  the  Romans  of  a  later  date  they  were  'classics' 
-  too  often,  as  Horace  maintains,1  sacrosanct.  Livy's  criti- 
cism 2  of  the  Hymn  to  Juno,  on  the  other  hand,  reflects  an 
'Augustan'  distrust  of  'primitives':  Carmen  .  .  .  ilia  tem- 

1  Epist.  n,  i.  2  xxvn,  37,  13. 
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pestate  forsitan  laudabile  rudibus  ingeniis;  nunc  abhorrens 
et  inconditum,  si  referatur.  For  ourselves,  we  may  note  the 
simple  dignity,  but  absolute  literalness,  of  the  opening  line 
of  the  Odyssey : 

Virum  mihi,  Camena,  insece  versutum 
"AvSpa  not  eWe-Tre,  MoO<ra,  7ro\vrpo7rov  .  .  . 

However  far  short  of  perfection  these  versions  may  have 
been,  they  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  native  production, 
for  the  Romans  were  a  gifted  people  who  were  in  a  peculiar 
position  of  artistic  immaturity,  but  ambitious  to  play  their 
part  in  the  great  world.  The  situation  bears  a  certain  re- 
semblance to  the  awakening  of  Japan  in  the  nineteenth 
century.3 

II 

We  now  come  to  the  period  of  distinctive  national  Roman 
literature,  from  the  second  century  B.C.  through  the  third 
century  A.D.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  national  literature 
of  the  Romans  adhered  closely  to  Greek  standards,  never- 
theless bona  fide  translations  were  for  several  reasons  almost 
entirely  lacking.  In  the  first  place,  the  relation  of  Roman 
literature  to  Greek  was  so  intimate  that  adaptation  and 
imitation  predominated.  Second,  the  practical  need  for 
translations  which  confronts  the  modern  world  did  not  then 
exist.  (If  all  available  modern  culture  were  comprised  in 
the  kindred  languages  of  English  and  French,  how  much  need 
would  there  be  for  that  kind  of  exact  translation  which  is 
designed  to  familiarize  one  people  with  the  thought  and  ideals 
of  another?)  4  Third,  the  very  vastness  of  the  store  of  Greek 

3  Cf.  W.  G.  Aston,  Japanese  Literature  (New  York,  1899),  Book  the  seventh, 
Tokio  period. 

4  The  familiarity  with  the  Greek  language  and  literature  on  the  part  of  the 
educated  Roman  public  requires  no  detailed  demonstration.     Even  in   the 
technical  sciences  (where  to-day  the  outcry  against  time-consuming  language- 
study  is  loudest),  there  was  no  demand  for  translation  among  the  Romans. 
The  Greek  language  was  a  sine  qua  non  for  physician,  engineer,  or  scientist  of 
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thought  and  the  impatience  of  the  Romans  to  assimilate  it 
militated  against  the  slow  process  of  complete  and  exact 
translation.5 

Granted  then  that  translation  from  the  Greek  was  sporadic 
in  the  national  period  of  Roman  literature,  where  do  we  run 
across  it?  First,  we  find  the  fabric  of  original  Latin  litera- 
ture shot  through  with  reminiscences  of  Greek  phrases,  close 
enough  to  be  called  translations.  More  definite,  but  amount- 
ing to  about  the  same  thing  in  the  end,  are  the  brief  quotations 
from  Greek  authors  rendered  into  Latin  in  the  works  of  the 
prose  essayists.6  Secondly,  there  existed  a  handful  of  avowed 

any  sort.  That  the  Romans  were  not  averse,  however,  to  making  needed 
translations  is  proved  by  the  memorable  version  from  the  Punic  of  Mago's 
twenty-eight  books  on  agriculture,  in  accordance  with  senatorial  decree. 

6  In  philosophy,  for  instance,  the  popular  appetite  was  satisfied  by  the 
resumes  with  which  Ennius,  Lucretius,  Cicero,  Apuleius,  and  others  supplied 
their  contemporaries.  He  who  wished  to  imbibe  more  deeply  could  have  re- 
course to  the  originals  without  undue  difficulty. 

It  is  probable  also  that  the  intense  national  consciousness  which  is  fostered 
by  the  intellectual  rivalry  between  many  modern  nations  is  a  stimulus  to  care- 
ful translation  which  was  inoperative  in  the  ancient  world.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  reasons  which  I  have  enumerated  are  but  varying  phases  of  the  one 
outstanding  fact  that  Rome  derived  her  intellectual  life  from  Greece,  and  from 
Greece  alone. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Tolkiehn  (Homer  u.  d.  rom.  Poesie,  Leipzig,  1900),  when 
he  suggests  (p.  78  ff.)  that  the  chief  reason  for  the  meagerness  of  Latin  trans- 
lations was  the  inability  of  the  Latin  language  to  express  the  subtleties  of  Greek 
thought.  There  are  shades  of  meaning  in  every  language  which  cannot  be  re- 
produced in  others,  and  though  Latin  was  never  as  rich  a  language  as  the  Greek, 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  Roman  translators  felt  themselves  deterred  or  found 
,  themselves  unduly  handicapped  by  the  shortcomings  of  their  native  tongue. 
No  such  obstacles  existed  as  exist  to-day  in  translating  the  Bible  into  Tagalog 
or  Zulu  (cf.  W.  Canton,  The  Story  of  the  Bible  Society  [London,  1904],  chap.  24). 
Cicero  and  Lucretius  faced  an  initial  difficulty  in  expressing  the  concepts  of 
Greek  philosophy,  but  surely  the  creation  of  a  technical  vocabulary  in  a  new 
field  of  thought  is  not  the  most  difficult  task  which  confronts  either  translator 
or  author. 

6  It  is  difficult  to  decide  where  to  place  some  of  the  adaptations  from  the 
Greek  lyric  poets,  in  which  the  Roman  imitator,  though  faithfully  translating 
a  portion,  at  least,  of  his  Greek  original,  wanders  away  from  his  borrowed  theme 
into  variations  of  his  own :  cf.  Hor.  Odes,  I,  9,  14,  18,  37,  and  even  Cat.  51. 

In  general  the  Romans  were  as  free  and  unacademic  as  the  Greeks,  not  only 
in  the  translation  of  foreign  languages,  but  in  the  handling  of  quotations  in  the 
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translations  of  complete  works  of  Greek  literature.  Among 
the  translators  of  complete  works  the  only  name  of  first  im- 
portance is  that  of  Cicero.  His  version  of  the  great  debate 
between  Aeschines  and  Demosthenes  was  rated  as  a  master- 
piece, but  its  purpose  was  undoubtedly  rather  to  display 
Cicero's  powers  than  to  make  these  works  accessible  to  a 
public  ignorant  of  Greek.  It  was  a  stylistic  exercise.7  In 
rendering  Greek  poetry  into  Latin  Cicero  chose  and  produced 
only  tours  deforce.  Several  minor  poets  also  figure  among  the 
bona  fide  translators :  Matius  rendered  the  Iliad;  so  did 
Ninnius  Crassus;  what  they  conceived  the  purpose  of  their 
work  to  be,  we  have  no  way  of  knowing. 

What  may  we  say  in  general  of  the  quality  of  the  Roman 
translations?.  There  was  no  reason  why  Greek  prose  could 
not  be  eloquently  paraphrased  or  translated,  as  witness  some 
of  the  extracts  embodied  in  Cicero's  essays.8  In  the  field  of 
poetry,  however,  —  and  here  Homer  may  be  taken  as  a 
typical  example  —  the  Romans  struggled  with  problems 
which  have  beset  the  translators  of  all  ages.  The  Latin 
hexameter,  though  a  formal  replica  of  the  Greek,  did  not 
have  the  same  cadences  as  the  original ; 9  the  epithets  gave 

same  language,  in  the  borrowing  of  thoughts  from  other  writers,  and  in  the  re- 
production of  the  spoken  word  (for  instance  in  the  so-called  speeches  which 
embellish  the  pages  of  the  historians).  There  was  not  that  meticulous  atten- 
tion to  verbal  accuracy  for  its  own  sake  which  has  become  a  fetish  of  modern 
authorship. 

7  The  translator's  preface  alone  is  extant,  and  is  known  as  the  de  Optimo 
Genere  Oratorum.     It  is  safe  to  assume  that  Cicero's  youthful  translations,  t 
particularly  that  of  the  Oeconomicus  of  Xenophon  (cf.  St.  Jerome,  Preface  to 
Eusebius,  Chron.  n),  were  also  stylistic  exercises.     His  Timaeus  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  exact  translation  of  all  his  "  &ir6ypa.(}>a"  from  Greek  philosophy. 
As  for  his  renderings  of  excerpts  from  Epicurus,  Chrysippus,  and  Philodemus, 
it  is  not  strictly  to  his  credit  as  a  translator  to  say  that  they  "are  in  point  of 
style  better  than  the  originals"  (J.  E.  Sandys,  Hist,  of  Class.  Schol.2  I,  184). 

8  Two  well-known  passages  are  Tusc.  i,  41  (=  Plato,  Apol.  32-33),  and  Sen. 
22  (=  Xen.  Cyr.  vni,  7,  17  ft.). 

9  The  adherence  to  Greek  metrical  forms  and  traditions  was  perhaps  the 
most  slavish  feature  of  the  Latin  imitation  of  Greek  literature.     The  transla- 
tion of  the  Odyssey  into  native  Saturnians  by  Andronicus  was  unique;    all 
other  verse  translations  were  —  or  were  intended  to  be  —  in  the  metre  of  the 
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difficulty;  the  charm  and  naivete  of  the  folk-epic  were  elu- 
sive. Of  the  best  Latin  renderings  the  same  criticism  can 
be  made  as  of  Pope's  facile  rhetoric:  "very  pretty,  but  not 
Homer." 

We  may  sum  up  the  national  Roman  period  by  saying 
that  there  was  evidence  of  ability,  but  no  definite  demand 
for  translations  and  no  distinctive  development  of  the  trans- 
lator's function.  Imitation  was  constant,  paraphrase  fre- 
quent, genuine  translation  rare. 

Ill 

The  third  epoch  which  we  are  to  consider  may  be  called 
the  Patristic  period.  More  strictly  it  is  the  period'  of  the 
decline  of  the  traditional  culture  —  a  decline  which  did  not 
affect  the  pagans  or  semi-pagans  until  long  after  it  affected 
the  Christians.  Christian  translations  were  made  in  response 
to  a  demand  which  the  pagan  Romans  never  felt.  I  need 
not  enlarge  upon  the  purpose  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible. 
The  constant  striving  after  a  faithful  vernacular  text  is  at- 
tested by  the  successive  versions  of  the  whole  or  of  parts : 
the  Itala,  the  Roman  psalter,  the  Gallican  psalter,  and  the 
Vulgate. 

The  translation  of  the  Scriptures  was  indispensable;  it 
carried  with  it  to  a  lesser  degree  the  need  for  the  translation 
of  technical  or  professional  Christian  literature  of  all  kinds. 
Except  in  the  case  of  the  Scriptures,  however,  we  find  no  in- 
crease in  accuracy  for  its  own  sake.  Paraphrase  was  still 
confused  with  translation.  Numerous  as  were  the  Christian 
readers  and  eager  for  the  light,  they  were  for  the  most  part 
untrained  in  critical  acumen  and  either  indifferent  or  hostile 
to  the  embellishments  of  literary  style.  It  was  the  substance 
and  not  the  form,  which  these  readers  demanded.  The  labors 

original.  Popular  demand  did  not  lead  the  Romans  (and  probably  never  could 
have  led  them)  to  make  the  varied  experiments  with  different  forms  of  verse 
and  prose  which  have  been  made  by  English  translators  from  Chapman  to 
Andrew  Lang. 
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of  Rufinus,  Jerome,  and  other  translators  produced  a  mass 
of  technical  literature  which  was  embodied  indiscriminately 
with  the  Latin  literature  in  the  same  field  and  passed  on  to 
mediaeval  posterity.  Nevertheless  theological  controversy 
occasionally  enforced  upon  the  translator  a  higher  degree  of 
accuracy.  Thus  Jerome,  to  combat  the  heresies  of  Origen, 
put  forth  better  versions  of  the  suspected  Greek  father  than 
those  of  Rufinus. 

Between  Christian  and  pagan  literature  Greek  philosophy 
was  an  important  link.  It  is  interesting  therefore  to  find 
the  practical  need  for  the  translation  of  the  Greek  fathers 
extending  to  Plato  and  Aristotle.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  the  Christian  theologians  would  expect,  perhaps  even 
prefer,  in  this  case,  the  freest  paraphrases  or  compendia. 
Such  were  the  pseudo-Augustinian  Categories,  the  Analytics 
of  Vettius  Agorius  Praetextatus,  and  the  Timaeus  of  Chal- 
cidius ;  and  probably  of  the  same  character  were  the  Platonic 
renderings  of  C.  Marius  Victorinus. 

The  knowledge  of  Greek  among  the  Christians  was  more 
practical  than  literary.  With  the  decline  in  the  traditional 
education  in  the  late  Roman  Empire  and  with  the  changing 
character  of  the  spoken  Greek  language,  it  was  becoming  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  acquire  ancient  Greek  in  western  Europe. 
Cassiodorus  "knew  Greek,  but  preferred  to  read  Greek  authors 
in  Latin  translations."  10 

Confessions  of  youthful  dislike  of  the  study  of  Greek  (which 
sound  quite  modern)  come  not  only  from  St.  Augustine,11 
but  from  the  more  pagan  Ausonius.12  The  pagans  and  semi- 
pagans,  however,  maintained,  after  a  fashion,  the  national 
Roman  traditions.  Symmachus  could  echo  and  paraphrase 
sententiae  from  the  Greek  authors;  Ausonius  perpetrated 
trivialities  of  Greek  translation  and  of  macaronic  verse. 
But  there  was  one  —  the  last  of  the  Romans  —  to  whose 
translations  posterity  owed  much.  It  is  a  commonplace  of 

10  J.  E.  Sandys,  op.  cit.  i,  268.  n  Confessions,  I,  14. 

12  Grammaticis  Grace .  Burdigal.  p.  57,  Peiper. 
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the  criticism  of  Boethius  to  say  that  he  stands  between  two 
worlds;  nowhere  is  this  to  be  seen  more  clearly  than  in  his 
translations.  He  brought  to  his  task  an  equipment  equal  to 
that  of  any  Roman ;  his  aim  was  truly  modern  —  to  trans- 
late and  expound  all  of  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  his  motive,  how- 
ever, was  truly  mediaeval  —  to  prove  "their  substantial  agree- 
ment with  each  other."  13  Boethius  was  thus  a  precursor  of 
the  schoolmen  and  of  the  humanists  as  well.14  His  ambitious 
program  was  never  completely  carried  out ;  but  certain  of 
his  translations  of  Aristotle  were  the  foundation  of  mediaeval 
scholasticism. 

The  Patristic  period,  therefore,  is  characterized  by  a  great 
increase  in  production.  The  output  was  of  a  practical  kind 
to  meet  a  genuine  and  wide-spread  need.  The  versions  of  the 
Greek  fathers  were  legion,  supplemented  by  a  discreet  amount 
of  Greek  philosophy.  Standards  of  accuracy  were  recog- 
nized,15, but  performance  was  generally  lax.  The  transla- 
tions and  paraphrases  were  plain,  adequate  for  the  needs 
which  produced  them,  unembellished,  for  the  most  part 
unliterary. 

IV 

The  next  period  which  we  are  to  consider  may  be  roughly 
designated  by  the  traditional  term,  the  Dark  Ages,  although 
it  actually  extends  to  the  twelfth  century.  From  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  to  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  the  decline 
in  culture  was  rapid.  There  was  no  reaching  out  after  new 
learning:  how  could  there  be,  when  Goths  and  Visigoths 
could  barely  digest  the  old  even  in  tabloid  form  ?  The  study 
of  ancient  Greek  almost  completely  died  out  in  western 
Europe.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  frequent  communication 

13  J.  E.  Sandys,  op.  cit.  i,  251. 

14  When  Cassiodorus  eulogizes  Boethius  for  making  Pythagoras,  Ptolemy, 
Nicomachus,  Euclid,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Archimedes  speak  the  Roman  lan- 
guage (Variae,  i,  45),  we  seem  to  be  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance. 

15  Cf.  St.  Jerome,  Epis'le  57. 
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between  Rome  and  Constantinople,  even  an  influx  of  Greek 
churchmen  into  Italy  and  four  Greek  popes  in  St.  Peter's,  but 
the  Byzantine  vernacular  suggested  nothing  to  the  saints  of 
the  West.  There  was  absolutely  no  incentive  for  translation. 
It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  there  was  an  absolute 
lack  of  interest  in  Hellenic  ideas.  A  second-hand  knowledge 
of  Greek  thought  was  derived  from  the  works  of  Cicero, 
Augustine,  Martianus  Capella,  Macrobius,  Apuleius,  Boethius, 
and  other  Latin  authors. 

There  followed  in  the  ninth  century  the  renaissance  of  the 
era  of  Charlemagne,  with  its  revival  of  the  literary  traditions 
of  Rome ;  the  tenth  century  was  made  illustrious  by  Odo  of 
Cluni,  Gerbert,  and  other  eminent  Latinists,  and  the  eleventh 
century  by  the  rise  of  scholastic  philosophy  —  but  still  there 
was  no  strong  impulse  to  tap  afresh  the  ancient  Greek  source 
which  had  so  long  remained  untouched.  The  few  exceptions 
are  of  a  rather  accidental  character.  To  take  the  most^iotable 
instance  :  Dionysius,  the  martyred  patron  saint  of  France,  had 
become  confused  with  'Dionysius  the  Areopagite,'  the  reputed 
author  of  the  Hierarchies,  and  local  pride  spurred  on  the 
churchmen  of  France  to  make  this  work  accessible  to  the 
West.  It  was  not  hard  to  procure  manuscripts  from  Con- 
stantinople, and  about  850  John  the  Scot,  a  representative 
of  the  Irish  school  of  Greek  learning,  undertook  to  produce 
a  translation.  His  paraphrase  satisfied  the  local  need  — •  and 
incidentally  injected  heretical  ideas  of  Neoplatonism  into 
more  than  one  Frenchman. 

During  this  period,  therefore,  comprising  six  centuries  or 
more  from  the  'fall  of  Rome,'  no  great  addition  was  made  to 
the  total  of  Latin  translations  from  the  Greek.  The  patristic 
translations  sufficed  for  all  the  intellectual  needs  of  the  times. 

V 

The  awakening  came  after  the  first  quarter  of  the  twelfth 
century.  About  the  year  1125  we  become  aware  of  a  new 
spirit  stirring  in  widely  separated  centres  of  the  intellectual 
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life  of  Europe.  We  may  take  this  year  as  the  beginning  of 
the  Mediaeval  period.  The  movement  was  a  true  renais- 
sance, but  essentially  in  the  field  of  the  professional  disciplines, 
only  incidentally  in  the  field  of  the  humanities.  It  was  not 
Greek  philosophy  in  its  entirety,  and, for  its  own  sake,  to 
which  the  schoolmen  now  devoted  their  attention.  They 
were  eager  only  to  acquire  further  raw  materials  from  Aris- 
totle for  the  vast  structure  which  they  were  erecting  accord- 
ing to  their  own  preconceived  designs. 

Thus  there  began  a  period  of  extensive  translation  which 
ran  through  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  and  died  out 
in  the  fourteenth.  Let  us  briefly  survey  what  was  achieved 
at  various  centres  of  intellectual  activity. 

First,  all  of  Aristotle's  logical  works  were  translated  from 
the  Greek  at  Venice  in  1128  by  Jacobus  Clericus ;  and  shortly 
after,  at  some  unknown  place,  the  long-lost  versions  of  the 
Analytics  and  Topics  by  Boethius  were  rediscovered  —  a 
boon  to  Abelard  and  his  fellow  schoolmen.  As  the  twelfth 
century  progressed,  the  range  of  translation  from  the  Greek 
was  widened.  At  the  court  of  the  Norman  kings  in  Sicily, 
from  about  1160  on,  versions  of  Ptolemy's  Almagest,  of  two 
short  dialogues  of  Plato,  and  of  other  works  were  produced 
directly  from  the  Greek.16  'Dionysius  the  Areopagite'  was 
retranslated  before  1142  by  Hugo  of  St.  Victor  and  again 
about  1170  by  John  the  Saracen.  Guillaume  de  Gap  brought 
manuscripts  of  other  Greek  works  of  the  same  stripe  from 
Constantinople  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis  in  1167  and  trans- 
lated them  or  had  them  translated.  Burgundio  of  Pisa, 
envoy  of  Barbarossa  in  the  East,  was  the  chief  of  those  who 
rendered  into  Latin  many  works  of  the  Greek  fathers. 

The  next  stage  forms  one  of  the  strangest  chapters  in  the 
history  of  European  progress  :  the  schoolmen  of  Europe,  who 
heretofore  had  been  acquainted  only  with  a  small  portion  of 
Aristotle  (i.e.  his  five  treatises  on  logic  —  more  or  less),  now 

16  Cf.  C.  H.  Haskins  and  D.  P.  Lockwood,  "The  Sicilian  Translators,  etc.," 
11  aril.  Stud.  xxi. 
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came  into  contact  with  a  vast  treasure  of  Aristotelian  phi- 
losophy in  the  possession  of  the  Arabs  of  Spain.  How  was  it 
that  the  Arabs  were  better  equipped  than  the  occidental 
scholars  who  gathered  at  the  University  of  Paris?  From 
Byzantium  the  study  of  Aristotle  had  spread  in  the  fifth 
century  to  Syria,  and  until  the  eighth  century  Syrian  scholars 
were  engaged  in  translating  and  commenting  on  the  Greek 
master;  then  at  Bagdad  from  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  cen- 
turies the  Syrian  scholars  had  rendered  into  Arabic  not  only 
Aristotle  and  many  of  his  Greek  commentators,  but  works 
of  Plato,  Hippocrates,  and  Galen  as  well;  and  finally  at 
Ispahan  in  the  eleventh  century  Avicenna,  the  greatest  of 
the  Arabs,  had  founded  his  system  of  medicine  and  Aristotelian 
philosophy.  It  was  the  works  of  Avicenna,  along  with  the 
Arabic  translations  of  the  Greek  authors,  which  were  brought 
to  Spain  by  the  Moors  and  to  which  the  western  schoolmen 
were  introduced  about  1150  by  learned  Jews  of  Toledo.  Thus 
some  acquaintance  with  the  de  Anima,  de  Caelo,  Physics, 
and  Metaphysics  began  to  reach  Paris  in  this  extraordinarily 
roundabout  way.  The  great  translator  was  Gerard  of  Cre- 
mona, who,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  rendered 
more  than  seventy  works  from  the  Arabic  into  Latin,  includ- 
ing the  Arabic  texts  of  Aristotle,  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and 
Ptolemy.  At  Salerno,  meanwhile,  was  the  famous  school  of 
medicine,  and  here,  as  well  as  in  Montpellier,  before  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century,  the  science  of  medicine  was  taught 
from  the  Arabic-Latin  versions  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and 
Avicenna.17 

Two  more  achievements  must  be  noted,  which  marked  the 
culmination  of  the  movement  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Franks  occurred  in  1204 
during  the  fourth  Crusade.  Immediately  there  began  an 
activity  which  resembles  that  of  the  Italian  humanists  of  the 

17  In  fact  a  much  earlier  date  —  about  1070  —  is  obtained  for  the  translations 
of  Hippocrates  and  Galen  from  the  Arabic  by  the  monk  Constantine  of  Monte 
Cassino. 
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fifteenth  century  in  all  save  the  spirit  of  humanism.  Greek 
manuscripts  were  brought  to  Europe;  there  was  an  inter- 
change of  scholars  between  the  East  and  the  West;  and 
students  went  to  Greece  to  learn  the  language.  Translations 
from  the  original  Greek  once  more  appeared,  and  rivalled 
those  from  the  Arabic.  William  of  Moerbeke  performed  the 
feat  of  translating  (perhaps  with  the  help  of  others)  not 
only  the  whole  of  Aristotle  and  many  of  his  commentators, 
but  works  of  Proclus,  Hippocrates,  and  Galen  as  well. 

Meanwhile  in  the  previous  century  the  centre  of  Arabic 
learning  itself  had  shifted  from  Asia  to  Spain,  where  Averroes 
formulated  his  system  of  Aristotelianism  blended  with  Neo- 
platonism.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  therefore,  Averroes 
was  included  among  the  Arabic  philosophers,  associated  with 
Aristotle  himself,  in  the  translations  by  Michael  the  Scot, 
Hermann  the  German,  and  Alfred  the  Englishman. 

Further  details  would  be  wearisome.  The  array  of  trans- 
lations is  bewildering.  When  Thomas  Aquinas  summed  up 
scholastic  philosophy,  he  could  pick  and  choose  among  many 
available  versions  of  Aristotle.18 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  translations  of  a  Cicero  or  a  Jerome 
to  these  tools  of  the  scholastic  trade.  The  translators  seem 
almost  to  have  regarded  their  task  as  the  piecing  together  of 
a  mosaic  —  word  for  word  and  phrase  for  phrase.  And  when 
an  occasional  technical  term  was  left  in  its  original  Greek  - 
or  Arabic  —  form,  no  wonder  that  Roger  Bacon  could  de- 
nounce the  scholastic  texts  as  barbarous  and  as  falling  far 
short  of  that  lucidity  which,  if  he  could  not  know,  he  could 
at  least  divine. 

Thus  the  mediaeval  translations  owed  their  character  to  a 
peculiar  purpose.  They  were  not  regarded  as  belles  lettres. 
They  were  a  means  to  an  end  —  a  purely  professional  end. 
Their  language  was  the  jargon  of  the  schools :  theological, 
philosophical,  medical,  mathematical. 

18  For  examples  see  the  Specimina  appended  to  Jourdain,  Recherches  sur  les 
anciennes  (reductions  latines  d'Aristote,  Paris,  1843. 
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VI 

We  come  now  to  the  era  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy.  In 
the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  Petrarch  was  open- 
ing men's  eyes  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  ideals  embodied 
in  the  literature  of  ancient  Rome.  Ancient  literature  was  now 
to  be  studied  and  admired  not  with  cautious  reserve,  but  with 
abandon.  Petrarch  longed  to  read  Homer  and  Plato  in  the 
original,  but  the  Byzantine  monks  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact  could  not  or  would  not  help  him  to  fulfil  this  desire. 

To  recover  the  knowledge  of  the  classical  Greek  language 
and  literature,  to  equip  teachers  and  provide  text-books  in 
western  Europe,  was  a  slow  and  painful  process,  occupying 
the  whole  of  the  fifteenth  century.  But  there  was  an  im- 
mediate demand  for  a  knowledge  of  the  content  of  Greek 
literature,  identical  with  the  demand  at  the  present  day. 
We  are  on  familiar  ground.  The  demand  was  met  by  the 
production  of  popular  readable  translations,  conforming  to 
the  literary  standards  of  the  classical  period.  The  existing 
mediaeval  translations  were  scorned  for  stylistic  reasons,  if 
for  no  other. 

The  effort  to  acquire  Latin  translations  of  the  pagan  Greek 
authors  begins  about  1360,  when  the  Greek  monk  Pilatus 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  house  of  Boccaccio  and  produced 
a  literal  translation  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Ulixea,  as  he  called 
the  Odyssey.  It  was  essentially  an  'interlinear'  translation. 
Comparing  it  line  for  line  with  the  original,  one  obtained  the 
Latin  rendering  of  each  Greek  word  in  the  same  position. 
But  this  was  the  method  of  the  mediaeval  schoolmen;  it 
could  not  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  humanists.  Attempts  were 
made  to  have  Pilatus'  Homer  and  a  few  other  similar  transla- 
tions rewritten  in  elegant  Latin  by  trained  humanists,  who 
knew  little  or  no  Greek,  but  this  was  a  hopeless  makeshift. 

The  genuine  humanistic  translations  begin  about  1400. 
In  ever-increasing  number  the  humanists  employed  their 
talents  in  making  available  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  litera- 
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ture.  Working  at  first  as  scattered  individuals,  they  came 
gradually  to  be  conscious  of  a  common  mission  to  translate 
the  whole  of  Greek  literature  into  Latin.  At  the  court  of 
Pope  Nicholas  V  and  other  potentates  the  work  was  en- 
couraged and  fostered  by  patronage.  It  can  be  reasonably 
said  that  practically  the  whole  of  Greek  prose  literature  was 
translated.  Moreover  churchmen  of  humanistic  training 
translated  a  vast  amount  of  Christian  literature.  The  prob- 
lem of  translating  the  classical  Greek  poets,  such  as  Homer, 
Pindar,  and  the  dramatists,  was  on  the  whole  too  difficult 
for  these  pioneers.  There  was,  moreover,  no  genuine  his- 
torical criticism :  late  or  spurious  works  of  Greek  literature 
were  often  easier  to  appreciate  than  the  classical.  The 
Letters  of  Phalaris  went  unchallenged  ;  the  Life  of  Aesop  was 
revered ;  the  Letters  of  Plato  were  admired  by  Leonardo  Bruni 
above  the  Dialogues.  . 

A  large  number  of  works  of  Greek  literature  attained  wide 
circulation  throughout  Europe  in  the  humanistic  versions, 
particularly  Plato,  Aristotle,  Demosthenes,  Isocrates,  the 
historians,  the  epistolographers,  Aesop,  Lucian,  and  Plutarch. 
Others  remained  unnoticed  in  the  handsome  dedication  copies 
in  the  libraries  of  the  great  patrons. 

At  their  best,  the  translations  were  facile  and  clear.  The 
great  majority  of  them,  however,  were  hasty  and  in  a  certain 
respect  less  scholarly  than  the  over-literal  versions  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Many  of  the  professed  humanists  were  char- 
latans. What  they  could  not  understand  they  omitted  or 
supplied  from  their  own  imagination.  They  were  filled  with 
the  conceit  that  their  own  works  were  an  actual  continuation 
of  Roman  literature,  a  revival  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
They  regarded  their  translations  of  Demosthenes  as  no  less 
masterpieces  of  Latin  literature  than  Cicero's  version  of  the 
Oration  on  the  Crown,  which  fortunately  for  the  comparison 
was  not  extant ! 

The  pretensions  of  the  humanists  were  excessive  in  the 
whole  matter  of  style.  It  was  the  style  —  the  eloquence  — 
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of  the  Greeks  which  they  continually  praised,  and  which  they 
professed  to  reproduce  in  their  translations.  It  is  true  that 
the  mediaeval  translations  totally  lacked  literary  style,  and 
that  the  humanistic  translations  were  composed  in  accordance 
with  classical  models,  but  was  the  style  of  the  translation  in 
every  case  the  style  of  the  Greek  original?  That  was  a 
standard  of  literary  art  to  which  the  humanists  could  not 
attain. 

There  is  a  charm  and  freshness  about  many  of  the  humanistic 
translations,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  age,  but  speedy 
oblivion  was  the  fate  of  all.  All  were  based  on  insufficient 
equipment  —  a  defect  which  was  remedied  early  in  the  suc- 
ceeding century. 

VII 

With  the  sixteenth  century  begins  the  Modern  period. 
Such  scholars  as  Victorius,  Stephanus,  and  Erasmus  at  once 
did  over  again  the  more  important  work  of  the  humanists. 
With  vastly  improved  scholarship,  and  above  all  with  printed 
books  at  their  disposal,  they  produced  reliable  and  thorough 
translations  of  the  Greek  authors.  The  final  test  of  accuracy 
lay  in  the  bilingual  editions.  As  time  went  on,  however, 
translations  into  the  vernacular  tongues  gradually  usurped 
the  popular  field ;  Latin  translations  became  more  and  more 
the  mark  of  professional  scholarship.  Latin  of  course  con- 
tinued to  be  the  language  of  learned  commentary  and  trans- 
lation until  well  into  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Berlin 
edition  of  the  Aristotelian  commentators  is  still  being  pub- 
lished with  the  Latin  translation  facing  the  Greek  text.  But 
in  spite  of  a  few  survivals  the  long  life  of  Latin  translation 
from  the  Greek  practically  came  to  an  end  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

In  following  the  stream  of  Hellenic  influence  during  two 
millenniums  of  European  civilization,  we  have  seen  that  vary- 
ing needs  produced  translations  differing  widely  in  style  and 
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content.  The  sturdy  folk  who  conquered  Carthage;  the 
polished  Romans  who  ruled  a  world-empire ;  the  men  of  the 
West  who  embraced  Christianity;  the  theologians  and  the 
subtle  logicians  of  the  Middle  Ages;  the  Italian  humanists 
of  the  fifteenth  century;  and  the  classicists  of  the  modern 
era  —  all  have  been  concerned  in  one  way  or  another  with 
Latin  translation  from  the  Greek.  We  cannot  but  marvel 
at  the  vitality  of  Greek  thought  and  the  utility  of  the  Latin 
tongue. 
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IX.  —  The  Synthesis  of  the  Romans 
BY  PROFESSOR  ETHEL  HAMPSON  BREWSTER 

SWAETHMORE  COLLEGE 

THE  nature  of  the  Roman  garb  called  synthesis  is  one  of 
the  things  that  philologists  or  archaeologists  or  antiquarians 
in  general  have  not  settled  conclusively  —  at  least  to  their 
own  satisfaction.  Let  us  then  review  the  well-known  facts 
in  regard  to  this  attire,  and  attempt  to  draw  a  more  vivid 
picture  of  it  than  has  hitherto  been  presented.  Martial  is 
our  chief  source.  According  to  him  the  garment  formed  a 
part  of  the  rather  expensive  wardrobe  that  urban  society 
demanded;  it  was  worn  less  frequently  than  the  toga  and, 
like  it,  was  seldom  needed  in  the  municipal  towns;  there 
a  toga,  and  a  simple  one  at  that,  would  be  taken  from  the 
press  only  on  an  occasional  kalends  or  ides,  while  a  single 
synthesis  would  last  ten  summers : 

Idibus  et  raris  togula  est  excussa  Kalendis 
Duxit  et  aestates  synthesis  una  decem.  —  iv,  66,  3  f . 

There  is  presumably  more  poetic  feeling  than  depth  of  mean- 
ing in  Martial's  phrase  "ten  summers,"  for  one  of  the  special 
occasions  for  which  the  vestment  was  used  was  the  mid- 
winter celebration  of  the  Saturnalia.  Then,  says  Martial, 
it  was  proper  to  wear  the  synthesis  while  the  toga  was  en- 
joying a  five  days'  rest : 

Dum  toga  per  quinas  gaudet  requiescere  luces, 
Hos  poteris  cultus  sumere  iure  tuo.  —  xiv,  142  (141) 

Knights  and  senators  indulged  in  the  custom,  he  states  else- 
where (xiv,  i,  1-6) ;  indeed  it  was  so  commonly  adopted  that 
he  accuses  Charisianus  of  incomparable  impudence  for  going 
about  in  a  toga  at  this  season  : 

Nil  lascivius  est  Charisiano : 
Saturnalibus  ambulat  togatus.  —  vi,  24 
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The  Saturnalia  was  apparently  the  only  occasion,  however, 
when  the  synthesis  could  be  worn  in  public  with  decorum,  but 
the  proprieties  were  sometimes  violated :  Nero,  for  example, 
used  to  sally  forth  garbed  in  a  synthesina  (vestis}.1 

According  to  the  couplets  from  Martial  which  have  been 
quoted  above,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  synthesis  was  not 
worn  with  the  toga  but  instead  of  it.  Some  ultra-fashionables 
possessed  several  of  these  substitutes.  Indeed,  Martial  once 
contemplated  robbing  the  moths  of  some  of  the  superfluous 
togas,  cloaks,  and  countless  syntheses  that  were  packed 
away  in  a  friend's  clothes-chests  (n,  46) ;  and  he  twits  the 
fop  Zoilus  for  rising  to  change  his  synthesis  eleven  times  at 
one  dinner.  The  fellow  pretended  to  be  overheated,  but,  as 
the  epigrammatist  suggestively  adds : 

Quare  ego  non  sudo,  qui  tecum,  Zoile,  ceno? 

Frigus  enim  magnum  synthesis  una  facit.  —  v,  79 

Zoilus  wore  his  syntheses  as  a  dinner  garb,  and  in  this 
capacity  they  seem  to  have  performed  their  chief  service  for 
men.  In  the  interesting  Ada  of  the  Arval  Brothers,  which 
se,t  forth  their  procedure  in  the  worship  of  the  Bona  Dea,  it 
is  stated  for  May  19,  91,  that,  at  a  certain  point  in  their 
ritual,  the  Fratres  reclined  on  dining  couches  and  banqueted 
cum  sintesibus.2  The  account  for  May  27,  218,  says  that 
they  put  on  white  dinner  garments  (cenatoria  alba  sumserunt} , 
reclined  on  dinner  couches,  and  feasted.3  On  May  17,  241, 
also,  the  magister,  and  apparently  the  Arvales,  banqueted  in 
white  dinner  robes,  the  former  sitting  on  a  cathedra,  the  latter 
on  valanced  couches.4  Because  of  the  general  similarity  of 
these  passages  in  their  various  details,  it  is  commonly  under- 
stood that  synthesis  and  cenatorium  (cenatoria}  are  synonymous 
terms.5  This  is  only  an  inference,  of  course,  but  it  is  a  logical 

1  Suet.  Nero,  51 ;  cf.  Dio,  LXIII,  13.     See  also  Dio,  LXIX,  18. 

2  Henzen,  Ada  fratrum  Arvalium  (Berlin,  1874),  cxxxi;    C.I.L.  vi,  2068, 

P-  525- 

3  Henzen,  ccm;  C.I.L.  vi,  2104,  p.  569. 

4  Henzen,  ccxxv;  C.I.L.  vi,  2114,  p.  580. 
s  See  especially  Henzen,  15. 
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one.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  Romans,  considering  the  lack 
of  variety  in  their  wardrobe  as  a  whole,  had  two  special 
costumes  for  dinners.  That  cenatoria  was  a  sobriquet  rather 
than  a  technical  name  is  to  be  inferred,  also,  from  its  adjec- 
tival character  and  from  the  variety  of  forms  in  which  the 
adjective  cenatorius  is  applied  to  clothing.  The  neuter  plural 
substantive6  is  most  common,  but  we  find  cenatorium  (Act. 
Arval.  May  17,  241)  and  such  combinations  as  habitus  cena- 
torius (translation  of  trroX?)  Senrvlns,  Dio,  LXIX,  18),  and  vestis 
cenatoria  (Capitol.  Max.  Jun.  4).  Petronius  refers  to  dinner 
garments  as  cenatoria  (Petr.  21),  and  also,  to  heighten  the 
ridicule  perhaps,  applies  to  them  the  term  cubitoria  (30) ; 
again,  in  one  of  the  riddle-tags  for  the  apophoreta  at  Trimal- 
chio's  dinner  (56),  he  combines  cenatoria  and  forensia;  the 
guest,  no  doubt,  expected  a  toga  for  forensia,  and  some  other 
garment,  therefore,  for  cenatoria  (what  he  actually  received 
was  a  bit  of  meat  and  tablets!).  Martial,  too,  in  a  distich 
entitled  Cenatoria,  contrasts  cenatory  apparel  with  the 
forensic  garb,  and  associates  it,  as  do  most  of  our  other  refer- 
ences, with  luxurious  appointments : 

Nee  fora  sunt  nobis  nee  sunt  vadimonia  nota  : 
Hoc  opus  est,  pictis  accubuisse  toris.  —  xrv,  136  (135) 

In  another  epigram  (x,  29,  3-6)  he  rebukes  Sextilianus  for 
keeping  a  mistress  at  his  expense,  for  the  synthesis  which 
had  been  presented  to  her  at  the  Matronalia  had  been  pur- 
chased instead  of  a  toga  for  him ;  in  the  Digest  (xxxiv,  2,  33), 
the  cenatoria  also  are  dubbed  women's  apparel  in  a  rather 
amusing  discussion  by  Pomponius,  who  quotes  Quintus 
(Mucius  Scaevola)  as  saying  that  a  certain  senator  used  to 
wear  womanish  dinner  togs,  but  that  if  he  had  left  a  woman's 
dress  as  a  bequest,  he  presumably  would  not  have  meant 
the  one  which  he  used  to  wear  as  if  it  were  a  man's.  Sum- 
ming up,  then,  it  would  appear  that  the  synthesis  and  the 

6  Petr.  21,  56;   Mart,  x,  87,  12;  xiv,  136  (135);  Act.  Arval.  May  27,  218; 
Dig.  xxxiv,  2,  33. 
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cenatoria  were  identical  garments :  both  were  substitutes 
for  the  toga,  both  were  used  as  dinner  robes,  and  both  were 
worn  by  either  men  or  women. 

Perhaps  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  something  like  this. 
Originally  the  term  synthesis  may  have  been  applied  to  a 
particular  style  of  dress  for  women.  When  a  similar  fashion 
was  adopted  by  men  as  a  dinner  attire,  cenatoria  became  the 
usual  epithet,  both  to  describe  its  purpose  and  to  remove 
the  taint  of  femininity.  The  costume  would  naturally  come 
to  be  popular  for  the  Saturnalia,  because  this  was  a  period  of 
much  feasting,  and  because  in  the  license  allowed  to  slaves 
at  this  time,  the  freeborn  had  lost  the  toga  as  their  distinc- 
tive garb.  Then  the  less  restrictive  term  may  have  come 
into  use,  especially  in  speaking  of  the  garment  for  the  Satur- 
nalia. Thus,  though  Martial,  in  the  course  of  his  fourteen 
books,  applies  both  terms  to  dinner  habiliments  (v,  79; 
x,  87,  12),  in  the  Apophoreta,  where  Cenatoria  and  Synthesis 
each  has  a  couplet  of  its  own,  the  latter  is  connected  with 
Saturn's  festivities  (xiv,  136  [135],  142  [141]).  The  gar- 
ment was  apparently  most  in  vogue  in  the  Imperial  period, 
since  all  of  our  available  references  are  post- Augustan,  but 
it  may  have  been  a  fashion  of  the  Republic,  too,  for  the 
excerpts  in  the  Digest  are  attributed  to  Mucius  Scaevola, 
and,  although  the  existing  fragments  of  the  Ada  Fratrum 
Arvalium  date  from  the  time  of  Domitian,  of  Elagabalus, 
and  of  Gordian,  they  may  well  preserve  the  old  Italic  ritual 
(but  of  course  the  terminology  must  have  been  altered,  as  the 
presence  of  a  Greek  word  shows).7  Synthesis  does  not  occur 
in  Petronius,  but,  in  general,  the  two  terms  are  co-extensive 
in  usage  :  both  are  found  in  Martial,  both  in  the  Acta  Arvalium, 
and  both  in  the  Digest  (cf.  pp.  132,  above,  and  140,  below). 

For  our  purpose  it  is  unnecessary  to  press  further  the  ques- 
tion of  the  identity  of  the  synthesis  and  the  cenatoria,  since 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  latter  that  would  throw  light 
upon  the  nature  of  the  former,  except  in  respect  to  color. 

7  Cf.  Cell,  vii,  7,  6-8.  See  also  p.  132,  above,  and  Henzen,  op.  cit.  n,  12,  15,  27. 
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The  cenatoria  of  the  Arval  Brothers,  as  we  have  noted,  were 
white.8  The  vestimenta  cubitoria  of  Trimalchio's  steward 
were  purple,  Tyria  sine  dubio,  sed  iam  semel  lota  (Petr.  30). 
The  synthesis  that  Sextilianus  presented  at  the  Matronalia 
was  green  (Mart,  x,  29,  4),  while  Naevolus'  chests  were  gay 
with  the  various  hues  that  tint  flowering  Hybla  in  the  spring- 
time (id.  n,  46).  According  to  Pliny  the  Elder  (xxi,  45  f.), 
who  names  the  colors  in  which  fabrics  had  challenged  nature's 
flowers,  these  would  include  rubens,  that  is,  all  shades  of  red 
from  scarlet  (coccinus)  to  Tyrian  and  Laconian  purple,  violet 
blue  (amethystinus} ,  various  other  violet  tints  (ianthinus), 
heliotrope  and  all  other  purple  shades  (conchyliatus) .  Some- 
times, evidently,  the  flowers'  hues  might  be  concentrated 
into  one  variegated  costume  (Dio,  LXIII,  13).  The  passages 
that  support  this  statement  are  among  the  most  significant 
in  our  collection.  Dio  (/.  c.}  relates  that  at  times,  when  Nero 
greeted  the  senators,  he  was  dressed  in  ^tTtuwoV  ri  avOivov, 
and  had  a  kerchief  round  his  neck.  The  Latin  interpreter 
of  Dio  describes  the  Emperor's  attire  by  the  phrase  in  florea 
tunicula,  but  Suetonius,  who  presumably  refers  to  the  same 
impropriety,  says  that  he  used  to  go  out  in  public  without  a 
girdle  and  without  shoes,  synthesinam  indutus,  with  a  scarf 
round  his  neck  (Nero,  51).  We  shall  recall  these  important 
phrases  later. 

Finally,  there  is  another  pertinent  excerpt  from  the  Digest. 
A  testator  desires  to  bequeathe  to  Sempronia  Pia  three  tunics 
and  some  small  mantles  (tunicas  ires  cum  palliolis]  which 
she  is  to  choose  herself.  The  question  is  raised  —  unfor- 
tunately there  is  some  difficulty  in  the  text  here,  but  the 
main  point  is  clear  —  whether  she  may  select  a  tunic  and  a 
mantle  that  have  been  made  up  into  a  whole  dress,  that  is, 
a  synthesis  (ex  universa  veste,  id  est  an  ex  synthesi,  tunicas 
singulas  et  palliola  .  .  .  eligere  possit).  The  reply  is  that, 
if  any  separate  tunics  with  mantles  have  been  left,  the  choice 
may  be  made  from  these  only ;  otherwise  the  heir  shall  either 

8  Cf.  p. 1 3 2,  above;  see  also  Stat.  Silv.  iv,  9,  44  f. 
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furnish  Sempronia  with  tunics  and  mantles  in  the  form  of 
syntheses  (sed  ex  synthesi]  or  shall  pay  her  the  full  value 
of  them  (Dig.  xxxiv,  2,  38,  i ;  see  p.  140,  below). 

This  exhausts  the  list  of  references  that  bear  upon  the 
synthesis  as  a  garment.  It  will  now  be  in  point  to  note  the 
other  uses  of  the  word  to  see  if  they  will  throw  any  light 
upon  its  application  to  wearing  apparel.  Among  the  cheap 
gifts  that  a  certain  lawyer  received  from  his  clients  at  the 
Saturnalia,  Martial  (rv,  46,  14-16)  mentions  a  seven-piece 
'set'  (?)  of  Saguntine  ware,  septenaria  synthesis  Sagunti. 
There  is  doubtless  a  play  on  the  double  meaning  of  synthesis 
to  suggest  the  contrast  between  the  luxurious  garment  and 
the  insignificant  gift.  This  is  also  the  case  in  Stat.  Silv.  iv, 
9,  44  f.,  where  the  poet  asks  for  a  synthesis  at  the  Saturnalia, 
then  hastens  to  add,  as  he  sees  his  friend's  dismay  at  his 
extravagant  request,  that  he  means  only  a  'set'  of  white 
co.oking  utensils,  synthesin  .  .  .  alborum  calicum  atque  cac- 
caborum.  Serenus  Sammonicus,  in  his  Liber  Medicinalis, 
572  f.,  calls  a  mixture  of  pennyroyal  and  anise  an  effective 
compound  or  synthesis;  he  uses  the  word  again  (1061-1064) 
in  the  same  meaning,  to  expose  the  antidotes  of  Mithridates : 
it  was  supposed,  he  says,  that  they  had  been  compounded  in 
many  ways,  but,  when  the  great  king's  conqueror  seized  his 
cabinets,  he  found  in  them  only  a  cheap  mixture  (synthesin) 
and  had  to  smile  at  the  very  common  drugs. 

The  opinions  of  editors  of  Martial,  as  gleaned  from  their 
annotations  on  the  various  passages  that  have  been  cited 
above,  are  either  uncritical  and  non-suggestive  of  any  type, 
or  hazy  and  dubious.  Post  includes  no  epigram  that  con- 
tains the  word.  Then  at  one  extreme  is  the  non-committal 
security  of  Bridge  and  Lake,  whose  comment  (on  v,  79,  2) 
is  that  the  synthesis  was  a  "  dinner-garment  which  might 
be  of  various  colors."  This  is  indisputable.  At  the  other 
extreme  is  the  exuberant  fancy  of  Paley  and  Stone,  who,  with 
the  naivete  of  Livy,  set  forth  all  theories :  the  synthesis  (cf . 
IV,  66,  4)  "was  worn  in  hot  weather"  —  they  might  have 
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added  that  it  was  worn  also  in  Saturnalian  cold;  again  (cf. 
n,  46,  4)  "the  word  implies  a  set,"  and  its  component  parts 
might  all  be  brought  into  action  in  the  course  of  a  single 
meal,  "one  of  a  different  hue  being  substituted  each  time" 
-  this  is  at  least  a  colorful  inference ;  then  (cf .  v,  79,  2)  the 
set  becomes  "a  suit  of  mantles  or  scarfs,  each  of  a  different 
shade  of  Tyrian  dye,  and  collectively  extremely  costly." 
Primarily,  they  believe,  it  meant  a  whole  set  of  apparel,  then 
one  piece  out  of  the  set  —  this  suggests  a  cross  between  the 
historic  seven  veils  and  Joseph's  single  garb  of  many  colors. 
The  Delphine  edition  (Vol.  in,  on  n,  46,  4)  is  undecided  as  to 
whether  to  attribute  the  name  to  the  fact  that  syntheses 
were  arranged  in  sets  in  a  clothes-press,  or  that  they  were 
suits  of  garments  which  were  worn  at  the  same  time.  Stephen- 
son  (on  iv,  46,  15)  inclines  to  'sets.'  As  to  the  shape  of  the 
synthesis,  Lemaire  (on  n,  46,  4)  adopts  the  theory  that  it 
was  a  mantle  like  the  pallium;  Friedlander  (on  iv,  66,  4) 
leans  apparently  to  the  tunic  idea,  since  it  was,  in  his  opinion, 
"ein  .  .  .  wie  es  scheint  anziehbares  Kleid." 

The  main  issues,  then,  as  presaged  by  the  remarks  of  com- 
mentators, concern  the  style  of  the  garment  and  the  reason 
for  its  name.  Did  it  belong  to  what  may  be  called  the  amictus 
class,  like  the  mantle  or  cloak  that  was  'thrown  around'  one, 
or  to  the  indutus  or  indumentum  group,  like  the  tunic,  which 
was  'put  on'?  In  the  second  place,  does  the  appellative 
signify  'sets'  of  similar  articles,  or  a  complete  'suit'  of  clothes? 
Turning  for  the  answer  to  authorities  on  Roman  antiquities 
and  private  life,  we  note  that  Pauly-Wissowa's  Real-En- 
cydopddie  stops  just  short  of  the  letter  S,  and  that  Fried- 
lander  in  the  Sittengeschichte  (7th  ed.  [1901],  Vol.  n,  183) 
merely  transliterates  the  Latin  synthesis  without  comment  or 
description.  Preston  and  Dodge  uphold  the  mantle  theory.9 
Ramsay  suggests  that  the  synthesis  was  the  prototype  of  the 
domino.10  Tucker,  in  his  Life  in  the  Roman  World  of  Nero 

9  Private  Life  of  the  Romans  (Boston,  1893),  99. 
10  Manual  of  Roman  Antiquities  (London),  454. 
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and  St.  Paul,11  airily  terms  it  a  "confection"  of  light  and 
easy  material.  The  conclusion  of  Weise,  from  his  study  of 
Griechische  W  drier  in  Latein  (s.  v.  synthesis),  that  it  was  an 
outer  garment  (Obergewand)  for  slaves,  does  not  find  corrobora- 
tion  among  our  available  sources.  The  weight  of  authority 
assigns  it  to  the  tunic  variety,  with  such  worthy  sponsors  as 
Becker,12  Guhl  and  Koner,13  Marquardt,14  and  Bliimner.15 
W.  C.  F.  Anderson,  after  reviewing  the  various  theories,16 
expresses  the  belief,  without  elucidation  however,  that  it 
was  a  suit  rather  than  a  single  garment.  He  is  supported 
by  the  definitions  in  Forcellini's  Lexicon  and  in  Saalfeld's 
Thesaurus  Italograecus  (p.  1083).  Saglio  describes  a  synthesis 
as  a  tunic  and  mantle  worn  together.17  It  will  be  shown  later 
that  this  idea  needs  development. 

As  to  the  reason  for  the  name  synthesis,  both  Marquardt 
and  Bliimner  find  it  in  the  fact  that  one  usually  had  a  great 
number,  that  is,  a  'set'  of  the  garments  in  question.  Becker, 
op.  cit.  422,  maintains,  through  some  occult  reasoning,  that 
the  "name  came  probably  from  their  being  carefully  folded 
up  and  placed  in  a  press."  These  reasons  seem  pointless  and 
improbable.  Why  should  the  term  have  been  restricted  to  a 
special  raiment,  when  there  were  other  robes  which  were 
possessed  in  'sets/  or  "carefully  folded  up  and  placed  in  a 
press"?  In  the  very  epigram  (n,  46)  which  is  commonly 
cited  for  sets  of  syntheses,  Martial  refers  to  presses  full  of 
equally  dazzling  lacernae,  and  enough  white  garments  to 
equip  a  whole  tribus  and  to  deplete  of  wool  more  than  one 
flock  of  Apulia's  sheep. 

To  the  present  writer  it  seems  most  logical,  after  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  sources,  to  maintain  that  the  name  is 
inseparably  concerned  with  the  nature  and  the  style  of  the 

11  London,  1895,  p.  226.  12  Callus  (London,  1895),  421  f. 

13  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (New  York,  1876),  479. 

14  Privatleben  der  Romer  (Leipzig,  1886),  n,  571. 

15  Rom.  Privatalt.  (Munich,  1911),  Miiller,  Handb.  iv,  2,  2,  219. 

16  In  Smith's  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Ant.  (London,  1901),  n,  748. 

17  Daremberg  et  Saglio,  Dictionnaire,  iv,  1589  f. 
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garment,  and  that  the  most  natural  way  to  determine  the 
point  of  the  application  is  to  compare  the  use  of  the  word  as 
applied  to  clothing  with  its  use  in  other  connections.  Mar- 
quardt  and  Blumner  adopted  this  method  in  part,  and,  intent 
upon  their  'set'  idea,  compared  Martial's  septenaria  synthesis 
Sagunti  and  the  synthesin  .  .  .  calicum  atque  caccaborum  of 
Statius  (p.  136,  above),  laying  special  emphasis  upon  the 
plurality  of  the  component  pieces.  But  is  not  unification 
as  important  a  characteristic  as  multiplication?  As  applied 
to  medicine  we  have  seen  that  synthesis  designated  a  unified 
mixture  compounded  from  several  different  ingredients  (p.  136, 
above).  A  synthesis  of  utensils,  therefore,  would  not  be 
merely  a  number  of  similar  articles,  as  Marquardt  and  Bliim- 
ner suggest,  but  rather  —  and  this  may  have  been  Fried- 
lander's  idea  18  —  a  collection  of  members  that  go  together 
to  form  a  unified  whole.  A  'set'  of  dishes,  then,  or  even  a 
'service'  would  not  be  a  synthesis,  unless  so  arranged  as  to 
have  the  various  parts  fit  into  one  another.  Good  examples 
of  syntheses  of  utensils,  according  to  this  reasoning,  would 
be  a  parboiler,  a  samovar,  a  percolator,  or  a  chafing  dish. 
The  writer,  for  instance,  possesses  a  chafing  dish  that  may 
be  well  described  by  Statius'  phrase  synthesin  .  .  .  alborum 
calicum  atque  caccaborum.19 

By  etymology  and  analogy,  then,  a  synthesis  must  be  a 
garment  which  combines  into  a  single  robe  various  simple 
elements.  It  is  still,  in  effect,  a  mixture  or  a  compound. 
'Suit'  unqualified,  however,  is  not  a  sufficiently  accurate 
definition;  the  tragedy  that  sometimes  ruins  useful  words 
forbids  the  use  of  'combination,'  but  we  may  quite  properly 
term  it  a  'composite'  suit  or  costume,  for  a  synthesis,  I  be- 
lieve, comprised  at  least  two  attached,  though  probably 
detachable,  parts.  Tucker's  "confection"  is  not  so  bad 
after  all.  The  basic  element  was  undoubtedly  of  the  tunic 

18  Cf.  his  comment  on  Mart,  rv,  46,  15.     See  also  the  definitions  in  Forcellini 
and  in  Saalfeld,  I.  c. 

19  For  calix  as  a  cooking  vessel  compare  Ov.  Fast,  v,  509. 
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variety.  The  special  appropriateness  of  the  garb  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  cumbrous  toga  at  dinner  and  during  the  Satur- 
nalian  festivities  presupposes  comfort,  and  the  tunic  was, 
par  excellence,  the  garment  of  ease  and  convenience,  char- 
acteristic as  it  was  of  home  and  country  life,  of  slaves,  laborers, 
and  women.  True,  it  would  be  easy  to  refute  this  suggestion 
by  a  timely  reference  to  the  modern  dress  suit  for  dinners 
and  festivities,  which  is  not  universally  considered  a  personi- 
fication of  comfort.  But  there  are  other  more  cogent  argu- 
ments to  sustain  our  theory  :  Suetonius  definitely  uses  indutus 
in  connection  with  synthesinam ;  Dio,  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
scribe what  was  apparently  the  same  robe,  calls  it,  as  we 
have  noted,  a  kind  of  chiton,  %iTG>vidv  rt,  and  his  Latin  trans- 
lator resorts  to  tunicula  (p.  135,  above).  It  is  no  objection 
to  the  tunic  argument  that  Zoilus  in  Martial's  epigram 
changed  his  synthesis  several  times  at  one  meal;  he  did  not 
remain  seated,  but  rose,  to  effect  the  change  (p.  132,  above) ; 
it  would,  therefore,  be  as  simple  for  him,  when  standing,  to 
don  a  loose  outer  tunic  as  to  have  a  mantle'  draped  about 
him. 

But  it  is  the  discussion  in  Scaevola's  Responsa,  as  preserved 
in  the  Digest,  that  gives  a  clue  to  the  whole  situation  and  the 
complete  combination :  Semproniae  Piae  .  .  .  tunicas  tres 
cum  palliolis,  quae  elegerit,  dari  volo.  Quaero,  an  ex  uni- 
versa  veste,  id  est  an  ex  synthesi,  tunicas  singulas  et  palliola 
Sempronia  eligere  possit.  Respondit,  si  essent  tunicae  singu- 
lar es  cum  palliolis  relictae,  ex  his  dumtaxat  eligi  posse,  quod 
si  non  est,  heredem  vel  tunicas  et  palliola,  sed  ex  synthesi 
[sic],  praestaturum,  vel  veram  aestimationem  earum.  Mar- 
quardt's  interpretation,  'sets  of  tunics  or  mantles,'  is  scarcely 
tenable  in  the  face  of  the  phrase  tunicas  .  .  .  et  palliola  and 
the  definition  universa  vestis.  The  extract  is  usually  cited 
to  refer  synthesis  to  a  'suit'  or  'entire  wardrobe,'  a  sense 
which  Becker,  op.  cit.  422,  considers  "totally  different"  from 
that  conveyed  by  the  word  when  used  for  a  single  garment. 
There  appears  to  be  no  reason,  however,  to  assume  that 
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synthesis  in  the  sentences  above  has  a  meaning  different  from 
that  found  in  other  places.  The  word  presumably  was  not 
applicable  to  an  ordinary  suit ;  otherwise  it  might  have 
designated  any  complete  outfit  of  clothes  that  were  worn 
together.  The  idea  that  it  did  designate  such  an  outfit 
not  only  contradicts  our  references  as  a  whole,  for  they  assign 
synthesis  to  a  particular  costume,  but  it  is  also  inconsistent 
with  the  passage  under  consideration.  In  this  passage,  too, 
the  implication  is  that  the  synthesis  was  a  unified  garb  which 
was  more  costly  than  a  separate  tunic  and  mantle ;  indeed, 
the  heir  might  prefer  to  pay  the  value  of  an  ordinary  tunic 
and  mantle  rather  than  let  a  synthesis  go  as  an  equivalent. 
There  are  three  other  points  of  special  note  in  this  excerpt : 
first,  that  the  synthesis  might  be  worn  by  women  as  well  as 
by  men ;  second,  that  the  diminutive  palliolum  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  it ;  third,  that  it  is  defined  by  the  sugges- 
tive phrase  universa  vestis,  which,  to  my  mind,  clearly  char- 
acterizes the  synthesis  as  'a  robe  as  a  whole,'  'a  garb  made 
into  one,'  something  analogous  to  what  we  term  'a  one-piece 
dress.' 20 

Let  us  now  summarize  our  evidence.  It  appears  that  the 
synthesis  of  the  Romans  was  a  composite  costume,  usually 
of  rich  material;  it  was  sometimes  white,  but  was  more 
frequently  dyed,  especially  in  green,  or  purple,  or  even  varie- 
gated tints.  It  may  have  originated  as  a  style  for  women, 
but  in  the  Imperial  period  it  was  commonly  worn  by  men 
at  dinners  and  at  the  Saturnalian  festivities.  In  point  of 
style  it  doubtless  had  almost  as  many  possibilities  as  a  modern 
dress.  The  tunic  foundation  would  be  rather  long  and  full 
like  a  woman's;  it  was  apparently  worn  without  a  girdle 
at  dinner,  but  it  may  have  been  customary  to  gird  it,  when 
appearing  in  public  during  the  Saturnalia,  for  Suetonius 
makes  special  stock  of  the  fact  that  Nero,  to  his  disgrace, 
went  out  synthesinam  indutus  and  ungirded  at  that  (p.  135, 

20  Cf.  Cic.  Vzrr.  n,  2,  168,  ab  universa  provincia;  N.D.  i,  120,  universum 
mundum ;  Or.  I,  19,  cum  ex  eis  rebus  universis  eloquentia  constet. 
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above).  To  the  tunic  was  probably  attached  a  small  mantle, 
palliolum,  usually  of  fine  material,  which  could  be  arranged 
in  such  a  way  as  to  serve  a  utilitarian  purpose  when  necessary, 
or  merely  to  form  a  bit  of  conventional  trimming.  It  might, 
for  instance,  hang  in  graceful  folds  in  the  rear  from  one 
shoulder,  or  from  between  the  shoulders,  as  a  bit  of  drapery 
(see,  for  example,  one  of  the  standing  figures  in  the  familiar 
illustration  which  depicts  five  girls  playing  with  knuckle- 
bones 21) ;  or  it  might  be  caught  up  on  both  shoulders  as  a 
cape,  the  ends  of  which  could  be  fastened  back  when  not  in 
use  —  compare  the  modern  military  cape,  and  a  recent  style 
for  women,  consisting  of  a  sort  of  tunic  foundation  and  an 
overcloak  which  may  readily  be  thrown  back.  The  general 
effect  from  the  front,  therefore,  was  that  of  a  tunic ;  Becker 
states  that  reliefs  and  pictures  of  triclinia  show  only  ungirded 
tunics  or  nude  figures,  but  it  may  well  be  that  some  of  those 
"ungirded  tunics"  really  represent  syntheses.  In  fact  figure 
6697  in  Daremberg  and  Saglio's  Dictionnaire  des  antiquites, 
iv,  1590,  is  labelled  synthesis.  It  shows  a  detail  from  the 
tombstone  of  P.  Vitellius  Successus,  which  is  now  in  the 
Vatican  and  is  reproduced  and  described  in  toto  in  Altmann's 
Romische  Grabaltdre  (Berlin,  1905),  figure  154,  page  192, 
section  259.^  It  represents  a  man  reclining  before  a  table 
that  is  set  for  a  meal.  Saglio  describes  his  attire  as  a  long, 
flowing  tunic  with  a  mantle  stretched  over  the  knees.  Alt- 
mann  states  that  on  this  stone  and  other  similar  ones  the 
figures  are  dressed  in  tunics  and  mantles.  If  these  reliefs  do 
illustrate  the  synthesis,  however,  they  strengthen  the  theory 
which  has  been  set  forth  above,  for  the  mantle  does  not  seem 
merely  to  be  thrown  across  the  knees  carelessly,  as  a  separate 
garment ;  upon  close  scrutiny  of  its  arrangement,  particularly 
the  tautness  of  the  folds  as  they  curve  about  the  waist,  it 
appears  to  be  fastened  securely,  high  in  the  rear,  and  to  be 
drawn  around  over  the  knees  to  prevent  mussing  and  to  add 

21  Johnston's  Private  Life  of  the  Romans  (Chicago,  1903),  fig.  131,  p.  219. 

22  Cf.  C.I.L.  vi,  290880.     See  also  Altmann,  op.  cit.,  p.  190  and  figs.  117,  153. 
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to  the  artistic  effect.  These  illustrations  may  not  be  clear 
enough  for  absolute  proof,  but  after  the  foregoing  survey,  it 
will  be  possible,  I  trust,  to  form  a  mental  picture  of  the  com- 
posite costume  which  was  donned  by  fastidious  Roman 
gentlemen  for  their  dinner  parties  and  their  Saturnalia,  and 
by  women  probably  for  other  occasions  as  well. 
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X.  —  Lucretius  as  a  Student  of  Roman  Religion 

BY  PROFESSOR  GEORGE  DEPUE  HADZSITS 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

LUCRETIUS,  as  a  protestant  against  religious  and  ethical 
conditions  in  Rome,  espoused  a  system  of  religious  and 
ethical  philosophy  in  which  he  doubtless  thought  there  re- 
sided a  universal  validity.  Preaching  this  philosophy  with 
the  earnest  zeal  of  an  evangelist,  the  dissenter  believed  that 
adoption  of  his  highest  ideals  of  worship  and  conduct  would 
accomplish  a  revolution  in  religious  thought  and  a  reforma- 
tion in  political  and  social  life. 

Yet  while  the  de  Rerum  Natura  abounds  in  evidences  of 
reaction  to  the  poet's  physical  and  ethical  environment x  — 
evidences  found  in  the  innumerable  illustrations  that  illumine 
a  natural  philosophy  and  exalt  an  ethical  aspiration  —  still 
in  matters  of  religion  the  Lucretian  exposition  manifests  a 
haughty  scorn  of  the  phenomenology  of  Roman  life.2  No 

1  E.g.  i,  40-3,   103-45,   159-214,   255,  281,  306,  312,  315,  316,  347,  360,  405, 
455,  464,  494,  716,  739,  805,  896,  920,  935,  970,  985 ;  n,  1-61,  80-141,  184-215, 
263,  317,  323,  349,  38i-97,  398-407,  408-43,  444-77,  478-521,  522-68,  661, 
757,  766,  795,  825,  870,  927,  1030,  1150  f.;    HI,  48-93,  148,  152-60,  165-75, 
191,  196,  381  f.,  384,  445-58,  459-525,  598,  685,  713-40,  776-829,  832,  870, 
894,  912,  930,  978  f.,  1024,  1053,  1077  f. ;  iv,  75  f.,  110-28,  176  f.,  180,  387,  391, 
400,  404,  414,  420,  426,  443,  468,  514,  524,  577,  584,  683,  722  f.,  777-8i7,  926- 
1038,  1121-40;   v,  35,  43  f.,  104-9,  208,  252,  282,  305,  311,  326,  397,  460,  478, 
507,  516,  521,  608,  622,  656,  663,  669,  681,  727,  737,  804,  849,  862,  877  f.,  900, 
999  f.,  1008,  1063,  1071,  1073,  I08o,  1105  f.,  1160  f.,  1241,  1281  f.,  1302,  1339, 
1398,  1408,  1410,  1423;   vi,  109,  469,  470-8,  600,  617,  626,  639,  712,  738,  750, 
848,  860,  906,  936-58,  ion,  1044,   1 100.     Many  of  these  illustrations  were 
doubtless  employed  in  Lucretius'  literary  sources;    many  on  the  other  hand 
clearly  seem  to  reflect  a  personal  experience ;  they  deserve  special  study  which 
might  throw  light  on  Lucretius'  life. 

2  i,  1-43,  54,  69,  100,  102,  116,  120,  173,  199,  228,  250,  739,  925,  932,  946, 
970;  II,  352,  417,  439,  472,  581-660  (637,  652),  705,  991,  998,  noi,  1117,  1154, 
1168;  m,  25,  37,  221,  327,  432,  628,  978  f.;  iv,  i,  7,  21,  38,  170,  580  f.,  731  f., 
1007,  1037  f.,  1236;   v,  14,  73,  112,  114,  117,  259,  308,  400,  521,  655,  737,  793, 
878,  897,  915,  949,  962,  980,  996,  1091,  1126,  1156,  1160  f.,  1362,  1402;  vi,  75, 
86,  94,  154,  251,  293,  381,  387,  401,  417,  419,  750,  752,  759,  762,  764,  1076, 
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exposition  of  the  Epicurean  theory  of  the  nature  of  the  gods, 
no  Epicurean  refutation  of  a  supposedly  false  theological 
interpretation  of  nature,  no  definition  of  the  Epicurean 
conceptions  of  worship  and  prayer  were  under  any  obligation 
to  dwell  upon  the  facts  of  orthodox  Roman  beliefs  and  prac- 
tices in  these  directions.  But  an  undue  concentration  of 
mind  upon  Greek  literary  sources  of  inspiration  prevented 
an  adequate  appreciation,  on  Lucretius'  part,  of  the  Roman 
religion  of  his  own  day. 

Lucretius'  descriptions  of  the  true  nature  3  of  the  gods  rest 
absolutely  upon  his  Greek  originals,  whom  he  followed  with 
exact  fidelity.  We  are  in  a  genuine  Greek  literary  atmos- 
phere throughout  these  numerous  passages.  There  is  (prob- 
ably) not  a  quality  attributed  to  the  gods  for  which  he  did 
not  find  full  authority  in  Epicurus'  own  compositions  or  in 
other  Epicurean  sources.  The  Lucretian  account  corre- 
sponds, point  for  point,  with  all  known  genuine  Epicurean 
theology.  Lucretius'  detachment  from  the  Roman  religious 
environment  is  almost  complete.  There  is  scarcely  any 
recognition  of  the  many  noble  attributes  which  in  time  had 
become  associated  with  the  Roman  Pantheon  and  which 
were  fully  recognized  in  Roman  cult  and  ceremony.4  Jupiter 
figures  in  two  passages;  but  these  are  passages  of  intense, 
bitter  irony,  revealing  a  god  of  might  and  terror,  guilty  of 
cowardice,  folly,  and  crime,  blind  to  justice,  and  the  irra- 

1272,  1276.  I  have  included  here,  for  completeness,  references  to  Greek  re- 
ligion also ;  the  significance  of  these  passages  is  discussed  later. 

3  I,  1-43,  80-101,  1015;   n,  434,  646-51,  1090-1104;   in,  18-25,  978  f-;   iv, 
580-94,  731  f.;   v,  1-54,  82-90,  146-55,  165,  168,  172,  178,  195-234,  309-10, 
878  f.,  1161-1240,  1387;    vi,  56,  64,  69,  71-4,  77,  379-422.     Cf.  Diog.  L.  x, 
123  (Usener,  Epicurea,  pp.  59-60),  passim;    Diog.  L.  x,  139  (Ktipiai  A6£ai,  i) ; 
Philodemus,  irepl  Ewre/3e£as,  Gomperz  (1866),  pp.  85,  88,  122,  123,  127,  128, 
136,  145;   Usener,  Ep.  (1887),  pp.  232-244;  Liv.  xxvin,  n;    Cic.  Div.  n,  19, 
45 ;  Sen.  N.Q.  n,  46,  Lact.  Inst.  in,  17,  8;  Cic.  N.D.  i,  8,  18 — i,  20,  56.   In  these 
passages  Lucretius'  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  gods  is  expressed  either 
directly  or  by  implication  and  contrast. 

4  The  Venus  invocation  affords  a  notable  exception ;  yet  even  here  there  is 
no  suggestion  of  Roman  vs.  Greek  elements. 
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tional  destroyer  of  his  own  holy  temples  —  a  partial  presen- 
tation of  the  case,  surely,  which  did  not  later  escape  the 
ironical  observation  of  Lactantius. 

The  numerous  eloquent  passages  that  vehemently  deny  a 
divine  creation,  condition,  and  control  of  the  universe  5  are 
direct  assaults  upon  some  of  the  very  fundamentals  of  Roman 
religious  belief  and  organization,  which  needs  must  have 
passed  away  with  the  surrender  of  an  ancient  theological 
interpretation  of  nature.  Without  minimizing  the  impor- 
tance, to  the  advance  of  science,  of  the  courage  with  which 
Lucretius  releases  nature  from  the  control  of  divine  powers, 
it  none  the  less  is  true  that  Lucretius'  exposition  is  grounded, 
first  and  last,  upon  Greek  sources,  Epicurean,  Stoic,  and 
Peripatetic.  It  is  not  only  from  these  that  he  derived  his 
inspiration,  but  it  is  also  to  these  that  he  virtually  limited 
his  attention.  Lucretius'  presentation  of  Epicurean  argu- 
ments can  be  paralleled  either  in  fragments  of  Epicurus  or 
in  Stoic-Epicurean  controversy.  I  do  not  find  a  single 
original  idea,  unless  Lucretius  employs  a  novel  one  in  the 
picture  of  the  baby's  utter  helplessness  at  birth  as  proof 
that  the  world  was  so  full  of  fault  that  thought  of  divine 
protection  was  excluded  as  utterly  incredibile. 

Epicurus  was  unalterably  opposed  to  divination6;  Lu- 
cretius' mention  of  the  Roman  augural  college  is  purely 
incidental.7  Mention  of  the  Tuscan  rolls  8  merely  betrays 
Lucretius'  failure  as  a  real  student  of  Roman  religious  or- 
ganization. Lucretius'  reference  to  the  Fetial  priests 9  is 

5 1,  1-43  (prayer  and  symbolism),  146-58;  n,  167-83,  581-660,  1090-1104, 
1148-74;  iv,  580-94,  731  f.,  823-57,  1223-80;  v,  55-90,  110-45,  146-94, 
195-234,  878  f.,  1161-1240;  vi,  43-95,  379-422,  750  f.  Cf.  Diog.  L.  x,  142 
(Ktpiai  A6£cu,  xi,  xii,  xni),  passim;  Usener,  Ep.,  pp.  245-257;  Diog.  L.  x,  76 
(Usener,  pp.  27-28),  x,  96  (Usener,  pp.  41-42);  Cic.  Acad.  n,  38,  120  (with 
note  in  Reid's  ed.) ;  Plut.  Mor.  923  A;  Verg.  Aen.  iv,  205  f . ;  Sen.  N.Q.  n, 
42.  See  G.  F.  Schomann,  Opuscula  academica  (" De  Epicuri  theologia"),  1871 ; 
Fr.  Picavet,  De  Epicuro,  novae  religionis  auctore  (1888) ;  P.  Decharme,  La  critique 
des  traditions  religieuses  (1904) ;  H.  Schmidt,  Veteres  philosophi  quomodo  indi- 
caverint  de  precibus  (1907). 

8  Usener,  Ep.,  pp.  261-262.  7  vi,  86.  8  vi,  381.  » i,  968  f. 
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veiled  in  a  poetic  passage  of  great  beauty.  Pontiffs  and 
haruspices,  Vestal  virgins  and  all  the  elaborate  Roman 
machinery  of  worship  might,  for  all  of  the  Lucretian  verses, 
never  have  existed.  Festivals,  too,  are  ignored  unless  one 
passage  10  conveys  a  concealed  allusion  to  the  Vinalia.  Al- 
though this  striking  avoidance  of  application  of  Epicurean 
theory  to  Roman  cults,  which  to  the  minds  of  Cicero  u  and 
Varro  seemed  central  and  of  supreme  importance  in  Roman 
religion,  may  have  in  part  been  dictated  by  discretion,  it 
was,  I  believe,  in  large  part  due  to  a  zealous  exploitation  of 
Greek  theory.  Lucretius'  claim  to  originality  in  this  respect 
seems  as  slight  as  that  of  the  Epicurean  Torquatus.12  Lu- 
cretius was  obviously  content  with  the  iconoclast's  greater 
prize  of  destroying  belief  in  a  Providentia  upon  which  the 
whole  system  of  ius  divinum  was  built.  Altars  and  altar 
fires,  groves,  sacrifices  and  gifts,  temples,  shrines,  and  images 
of  gods,  all  figure  in  the  poem,  but  appear  as  a  poor  symbol- 
ism, all  too  feeble  and  frail  to  express  divine  immortality. 

The  only  gods  appearing  under  Roman  names  13  are  Venus, 
Neptune,  Ceres,  Liber,  Summanus,  Flora,  Volturnus,  Sa- 
turnus,  Matuta,  Faunus,  and  lupiter.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Greek  Acherusian  quarters,  the  Pythia,  Phoebus,  Pallas, 
Bacchus,  Magna  Mater,  the  Nymphs,  Satyrs,  and  Pan, 
Calliope,  Greek  myths  of  the  Chimaera,  Scylla,  the  Cen- 
taurs, Cerberus,  the  Giants,  the  Golden  Age,  and  Phaethon 
play  a  far  more  important  part  in  explanation  of  the  Epicurean 
system.14  Besides,  it  is  not  the. Italian  Venus  at  all  but  the 
Greek  Aphrodite  who  appears  resplendent  in  the  invocation, 

10  n,  1160  f. ;  cf.  Ov.  Fast,  rv,  877  f.  on  the  Vinalia,  and  901  f.  on  the  Robi- 
galia. 

11N.D.  i,  2,  3f.;  1,44,  122  f. 

12  Cic.  Fin.  i,  14,  16,  45,  61,  64,  65,  71,  and  especially  28. 

13 1,  1-43,  173,  228;  n,  439,  472,  637,  652;  m,  221;  iv,  580  f.,  737;  V,  14, 
S2i,  655,  739  f.,  897,  962;  vi,  387,  401,  1076. 

14  I,   IIS,   120,   200,    739,  925,  946;     II,  600  f.,   70S,   II54J     III,   25,   221,  624-34, 

978  f. ;  iv,  i,  21,  138,  170,  580  f.,  731  f. ;  v,  1-40,  112,  117,  400,  793-821,  878  f., 
912,  915,  949,  996,  io9i(?),  1126;  vi,  94,  154,  251,  292(?),  750,  762,  764. 
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despite  the  Roman  touch  of  Aeneadum  genetrix.  It  is  not 
the  Roman  Saturnus  but  the  Greek  Cronos  whom  Lucretius, 
despite  the  Latin  name,  had  in  mind.  It  is  a  Graeco-Rom&n 
pantheon  that  Lucretius  recognized  as  regnant  in  Rome. 
Epicurus  is  the  peer  of  Ceres,  Liber,  and  Hercules;  likewise, 
Neptune,  Ceres,  and  Bacchus  are  associated  without  dis- 
crimination, as  also  Faunus  with  Greek  goat-footed  Satyrs, 
Nymphs,  and  Pan,  quite  in  the  best  fashion  of  Ovid  or  of 
Nigidius  Figulus.15  It  is  toward  a  Greek  religious  world 
that  Lucretius,  under  the  compelling  spell  of  Epicurus,  was 
turned,16  and  it  is  slight  wonder  that  he  made  no  specific 
study  of  Roman  religious  conditions.  Admiration  for  Epi- 
curus resulted  in  adoration  and  deification ;  ardent  proclama- 
tion of  Epicurus'  divinity  n  introduced  another  Greek  factor, 
namely,  that  of  apotheosis,  into  the  religious  world  in  which 
Lucretius  lived  and  thought.  It  is  Athens,  rather  than  Rome, 
that  provoked  a  panegyric  as  the  worthy  home  of  Epicurus,18 
the  true  savior  of  suffering  humanity.  Lucretius'  belief  in 
Epicurus  mounted  into  the  realm  of  faith,  and  his  unques- 
tioning devotion  to  Epicurus  resulted,  even,  in  some  erroneous 
conclusions  about  Roman  religion. 
The  brief  Lucretian  discussion  of  the  origins  of  false 

15  Cf.  also  Verg.  Aen.,  and  Nep.  Hann.  n :  'Pater  metis,'  inquit,  'Hamilcar 
.  .  .  Carthagine  lovi  optimo  maximo  hostias  immolavit.' 

16 1,  118,  124,  464  f.;  iv,  548,  903,  1164,  1166;  v,  326,  507,  615,  662,  866; 
VT,  298,  424,  606,  750,  786,  908,  1116.  The  following  are  from  Greek  literary 
sources  (cf.  notes  in  Munro,  Merrill,  and  Giussani) :  I,  1-43,  611,  635  f.,  705  f., 
830  f.;  11,600,629,635,991;  111,18-24,44,45,371,629;  rv,  823-57,  1223-62; 
v,  226,  405,  622,  878-914,  1194,  1204;  vi,  17,  26,  93,  392,  399,  754.  These 
passages,  in  addition  to  those  given  in  n.  14,  on  Greek  gods  and  myths,  clearly 
show  how  great  the  Greek  influences  were  :  Lucretius  knew  Homer,  Heraclitus, 
Empedocles,  Anaxagoras,  Aristotle,  Plato,  Hippocrates,  Euripides,  the  Stoics, 
and  Thucydides,  at  least ;  Democritus  and  Epicurus  were  not  his  sole  sources. 
Cf.  J.  Woltjer,  Lucretii  philosophic,  cum  fontibus  comparata  (1877) ;  this  book 
ought  to  be  rewritten. 

17  in,  1-30  (15);  V,  1-54  (6,  8,  13,  19,  51);   vi,  1-42  (6,  8).     Cf.  I,  729-33, 
736-39;   n,  991  f.;  in,  144,  307-22,  371;  v,  622;   also  praise  of  Epicurus, 
i,  62  f.,  in,  1042. 

18  vi,  init. 
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religious  beliefs  follows  the  text  of  Epicurus  without  dissent, 
for  Epicurus  had  discussed  the  important  part  played  by 
dreams  in  the  genesis  of  religious  evolution  19  and  doubtless 
had  also  recognized  the  significance  of  awe-inspiring  natural 
phenomena.  Lucretius  truly  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
master,  even  in  the  enumeration  of  such  phenomena  as  the 
regular  succession  of  night  and  day,  the  wonders  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  of  meteors,  clouds,  rain,  snow,  hail,  thunder,  and 
lightning.  His  dependence  upon  his  predecessor  is  complete, 
but,  more  than  that,  the  explanation  as  applied  to  the  origins 
of  Roman  religion  is,  in  part  at  least,  incorrect.  As  all 
students  of  Roman  religion  know,  the  numina  were  in  the 
main  suggested  by,  associated  with,  and  located  near  —  not 
heavenly  portents  at  all  — -but  those  loci  of  home  and  field 
that  were  of  most  immediate  importance  to  domestic  and 
country  life.  The  absence  of  further  discussion  on  the  part 
of  Lucretius  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Epicurean  Philodemus  and  Velleius  were  aware  of 

19  V,  1161-1240.  Cf.  Sext.  adv.  Math.  IX,  25  f.,  'EirtKovpos  8t  IKTUV  /card  TOI)S 
vrrvovs  <f>avraffiG)v  oterai  roiis  avOpdnrovs  evvoiav  etnraKfvai  6eov.  fieyd\wv  yap 
et'SaiXwj',  ff>Tjfft,  Kal  dpflpwrro/uip^wv,  Kara  rovs  virvovs  irpoffiriwrAvruv  virtXafiov 
Kal  rats  d\r)0elais  inrdpxeiv  rtvas  TOIOI/TOUS  Oeobs  dv0p<aTro/j.6p<povs.  evioi  d£  eirl  rj]v 
airapafiarov  Kal  evraKrov  T&V  ot/pavitav  KLvTjffiv  irapayiv6/j.evoi  (paffl  rr]v  apx^jv 
ratj  ruv  6ed>v  e-n-ivolais  dwb  rai/rijs  yeyovtvcu  irpurov;  Cic.  N.D.  I,  14,  36,  Cum 
vero  Hesiodi  deoyovlav,  id  est  originem  deorum,  (Zeno)  interpretatur,  tollit 
omnino  usitatas  perceptasque  cognitiones  deorum ;  neque  enim  Jovem  neque 
Junonem  neque  Vestam  neque  quemquam,  qui  ita  appelletur,  in  deorum  habet 
numero,  sed  rebus  inanimis  atque  mutis  per  quandam  significationem  haec  docet 
tributa  nomina;  Sextus,  ib.  24,  bp&vres  ydp,  <pt]crt  [A^Kptros],  rd  tv  TOIS 
p^Tec6pO£S  ira^/xaro  oi  TraXcuoJ  rCiv  dvffpdiiruv,  Ka.66.Trep  /3pot>Tas  Kal  affrpairas 
Kepavvots  re  Kal  affrpuv  irvv6dovs  i]\Lov  re  Kal  ereXi^s  ^/cXe/i/'ets  tSei/jLarovvro, 
6eotis  ol6/j.evoL  TOIJTWV  airlovs  elvai  ;  Diog.  L.  X,  76,  Kal  /J.TJV  (Kal  TTJV)  fv  TOIS 
/ieretipots  <popav  Kal  Tpoirrjv  Kal  eK\ei\f/iv  Kal  dvaro\r)v  Kal  8tjffii>  Kal  ra  (rv<TTOixa 
TOi^rots  (J.'/iTe  \fiTovpyovvros  rivbs  vofj.lfeii>  del  yeveffOai  Kal  diardrrovTOS  $  Siard- 
tavros  Kal  &fj.a  r^v  irasav  /ia/capiirrjra  ?x°"ros  t*era  a,4>dapfflas;  x,  97,  en  re 
rd%is  Trepi65ov,  Kadd  irep  evia  Kal  Trap'  rjfJLiv  r&v  rvx^vr^v  ylverai,  \a^aveff0u  ' 
Kal  i]  Oela  <f>6<ris  7rp6s  ravra  fJ.Tj5afj.ri  irpoffayeadia,  dXX'  dXetro^^ros  Siar-qpela-eu 
Kal  ev  rrj  irdffTj  naKapidrijri.  ws  el  rovro  H.TJ  TrpaxOijffeTai,  aVcura  rj  ru>v  perewpuv 
alno\oyla  fiarata  ^<rrai,  KaOd  -irep  rifflv  ^877  eyevero  oil  dvvarov  rp6irov  ecpa^a- 
M^wis.  Epicurus  doubtless  supposed  that  the  theory  of  divine  control  had 
from  the  beginning  caused  false  notions  of  God. 
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the  theories  of  Prodicus  and  Persaeus,20  who  actually  came 
much  closer  to  a  correct  explanation  of  the  problem,  as  it 
applied   to   Roman   experience.     But  it   was   sufficient   for 
Lucretius  to  have  learned  from  Epicurus  that  false  knowledge 
of  the  gods  had  come  to  man  from  a  fearful,  ignorant  observa- 
tion of  awe-inspiring  and  terrorizing  natural  phenomena,  con* 
firmed  by  the  falsity  of  misleading  dreams.     At  the  same 
time  this  at  once  constituted  for  him  a  sweeping  condemna 
tion  of  the  Roman  religious  system  as  being  founded  on  erro 
and  perpetuated  by  superstition.     Lucretius"  statement  abou 
the  birth  of  the  Magna  Mater  21  concept  betrays  no  hide 
pendent  investigation  beyond  the  Epicurean  limitations,  and 
fails  to  reveal  any  real  knowledge  of  the  development  of  the 
god-idea  in  Rome.     Nor  does  he  even  mention  the  important 
ontological  argument  which  appears  in  the  letter  of  Epicurus 
to  Menoeceus,  and  which  is  repeated  in  Cicero's  de  Natura 
Deorum.22    This  was  the  fundamental  Epicurean  argument 

20  Cic.  N.D.  i,  42,  118:    Quid?     Prodicus  Cius,  qui  ea,  quae  prodessent 
hominum  vitae,  deorum  in  numero  habita  esse  dixit,  quam  tandem  religionem 
reliquit?     Sext.  adv.  Math,  ix,  18:  Np6diKos  6  Ketos  tf\i6v  (f>rjffi  Kal  <re\i?ivT)v  Kal 
TOTa/xo^s    Kal    Kprfvas    Kal    Ka86\ov    irdvra    ra    u>0eXoOira     rbv     fttov    rjfj.uv    ol 
ira\aiol    0eoi)s    tv6fj.i(rav  Sia    TTJV  air    atir&v    ax^Aeiav,    KaOdirep    Alytiirrioi  rbv 
NelXoc  •    Kal  dia  rouro  rbv  ntv  aprov  A-^/j-Tjrpav  K\i)dr)vai,  rbv  5£  olvov  Ai6vv<rov, 
rb    5£    vSwp     Ho(Teidwva,     rb     5£    irup    '  Hfiaicrrov,     Kal     TJ8ir)    rC>v   evxp'no'rotiv- 
ruv    2Ka<rrov.       Philod.    irepl     E^<re/3efa$,     Gomperz    (1866),    pp.    71,    75, 
76,      112.       Cic.    N.D.   I,    15,  38:    At    Persaeus,    eiusdem   Zenonis   auditor 
eos  dicit  esse  habitos  deos,  a  quibus  magna  utilitas  ad  vitae   cultum    esset 
inventa,  ipsasque    res    utiles  et    salutares    deorum    esse   vocabulis     nuncu- 
patas,    ut     ne    hoc   quidem   diceret,    ilia    inventa   esse    deorum,  sed    ipsa 
divina.     Philod.  pp.  75-76  :  Hepcratos  d£  5^X6s  tariv  .  .  .  a<pavtfai>  rb  8ai/j.6viov, 
•f)  fj.i)6^v  virtp  avrov  yiv&crKuv,  Srav  fv  r<£  irepl  rdv  6e&v  \4yri  <patveff6ai  ra  irepl 
ra  rpe<povra.  Kal  &<pe\o\ivra  0eovs  vevo/j-icrQai  Kal  T€TifjLrj(r6ai  Trpurov,  Kara  ra  virb 
UpoSlKov  yeypafJL^va,  pera  5£  ravra  roi>s  evp6vras  $  rpo<j>as  i)  (7/c^7ros  ^  ras  fiXXas 
r^x^as,  wj  AiJyu^Tpa  Kal  Ai6waov — a  Stoic  argument  (Cic.  N.D.  n,  60-62,  in, 
41,  Leg.  IT,  23),  which  of  course   Epicureanism  rejected;  Lucretius   took  no 
pains  to  analyze  this  or  discover  its  bearings  upon  Roman  religion. 

21  n,  581-660.     Lucretius  does  not  engage  in  controversy,  either  here  or  in 
v,  1161  f. ;  he  is  entirely  satisfied  with  Epicureanism ;   Greek  sources  are  before 
him. 

22  Diog.  L.  X,  123  :   irpGnov  ptv  rbv  6ebv  fipov  a<f>8aprov  Kal  fMKdpiov  vo/z/fwi', 
wj  ij  Kotvi]  rov  Oeov  v6r)<ris  vireypd<pri.     Cic.  N.D.  I,  16,  43  :   Solus  enim  vidit 
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which  recognized  the  universal  element  of  the  religious  in- 
stinct in  all  mankind  23 ;  but  this  Lucretius  ignored  in  favor 
of  the  two  more  special  and  particular  explanations,  satisfied 
with  these  because  they  bore  the  stamp  of  his  great  prede- 
cessor's approval. 

As  Plutarch  pointed  out,24  the  supreme  end  of  Epicurus' 
argumentation  about  religion  was  to  dispel  the  fear  which 
he  evidently  regarded  as  a  veritable  lacerating  irony  innate 
in  orthodox  religion's  brutal  fact.  The  same  passion  pos- 
sessed Lucretius,  whose  keen  insight  cut  through  sham  and 
conventionality.  The  theme  is  one  that  recurs  constantly 
in  all  Epicurean  literature.  No  exposition  of  Epicurus  made 
a  more  profound  appeal  to  the  sensitive  mind  of  Lucretius.25 
It  was  fear  that  begot  religion,  and  fear  pervaded  the  whole 
history  of  cults,  ritual,  ceremonies,  and  prayers.  Fear  that 
the  gods  possessed  infinite  power,  fear  of  their  cruelty  and 
vengeful  wrath,  continued  fear  of  an  omnipresent  and  ubiqui- 
tous exercise  of  their  control  over  all  the  forces  of  nature  had 

primum  esse  deos,  quod  in  omnium  animis  eorum  notionem  impressisset  ipsa 
natura.  quae  est  enim  gens  aut  quod  genus  hominum,  quod  non  habeat  sine 
doctrina  anticipationem  quandam  deorum?  quam  appellat  wp6\-rj\j/iv  Epicurus, 
id  est  anteceptam  animo  rei  quandam  informationem,  sine  qua  nee  intellegi 
quicquam  nee  quaeri  nee  disputari  potest.  cuius  rationis  vim  atque  utilitatem 
ex  illo  caelesti  Epicuri  de  regula  et  iudicio  volumine  accepimus. 

23  Lucretius  may  have  planned  to  elaborate  on  this  as  well  as  on  other  themes 
(v,  155)-     But  Stoics  also  held  the  view  that  universal  belief  was  the  strongest 
proof  of  the  existence  of  gods;   cf.  note  in  Mayor's  ed.  of  Cic.  N.D.  i,  16,  43, 
and  passages  quoted  there;  also  N.D.  n,  5,  12. 

24  Mor.  1092   B:    tirel  8£  rAos   Ijv   rov  irepl  6ewi>   \6yov  ['ETriKotfpv]  rb   w 
</>oj8et<r0at  Oebv  dXXA  tratiffatrOai  rapaTTO^vovs,  Pffiaibrepov  ol/j-ai  rovO'  virdpxeiv 
rots  S\ws  /J.T)  voovffiv  6ebv  $  TO?J  voelv  /UT;  ^Xdwrovra  fjLefj.a0r)K6ffiv.     Ib.  1091  E  : 
ovd'    el   rb  d\yeiv  /cot  0o/3eZ<r0ai  rot  6eia  KCU  TapdrrfffOai  rots  tv  "Aidov  /ca/c6v,  i) 
Toi/ruv  diro<j>vyr)  paicdpiov  Kal  ^\url>v. 

25 1,  52-3,  62-79,  80-101,  102-35,  146-58,  932>  945J  n,  44,  59,  581-660, 
1040,  1090-1104,  1150-74;  m,  1-30,  31-93,  622-34,  978-1023;  iv,  19-20, 
33-41,  365,  734,  73i  f-  (76o),  1223-80;  V,  55-QO,  110-45,  i95-234,  878  f., 
1161-1240;  vi,  43-95,  379-422,  750  f.,  1212.  Cf.  the  passages  on  the 
true  nature  of  the  gods,  with  the  implied  and  explicit  freedom  from  fear.  Cf . 
also  Cic.  N.D.  i,  20,  54,  Acad.  n,  38,  121,  T.D.  i,  48,  Fin.  i,  5,  14;  Liv.  xxi,  4, 
9  (on  Hannibal) ;  Liv.  i,  19,  5  and  Ov.  Fast,  in,  278  (on  Numa) ;  Diog.  L.  x, 
142  (Ktipiai.  A6£cu),  78—79. 
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crushed  mankind  to  a  condition  of  intolerable  servitude  and 
of  base  humility.  Constant  fear  of  punishments  kept  the 
gods  in  power  as  harsh  taskmasters  toward  whom  the  only 
recognized  sentiment  was  that  of  dread.  This  fear  of  the 
gods  —  the  theme  of  wonderful  poetry,  charged  with  deepest 
Lucretian  passion  —  represents,  however,  an  elaboration  of 
the  thesis  of  Epicurus,  of  whom  Gotta  said  26  that  he  knew 
no  one  who  himself  showed  a  greater  dread  of  death  and  of 
the  gods.  However  that  may  be,  it  was  our  emotions  toward 
death  and  the  gods  which  Epicureanism  particularly  main- 
tained must  be  free  of  fear.  The  Lucretian  development  of 
the  theme  far  exceeds  the  original  in  violence,  but  is  written 
without  due  recognition  of  the  truth  of  religious  conditions 
in  Rome  in  the  first  century  B.C.  Lucretius'  explanation  of 
conventional  Roman  pietas  27  is  quite  correct  in  its  insistence 
upon  proper  performance  of  details  of  cult.  A  real  Roman 
background,28  political  and  religious,  incidentally  appears 
through  the  veil  of  his  fierce  tirades,  as  allusions  to  groves, 
shrines,  festivals,  the  veiled  head  of  the  priest,  vows,  Roman 
consuls,  legions,  fasces,  and  references  to  numina  and  augural 
divisions  show;  but  these  are  all  of  minor  importance  and 
quite  negligible  in  a  picture  of  a  terror-ridden  religious 
community. 

Lucretius  did  not  distinguish,  as  did  Cicero,  between  religio 
and  superstitio 29 ;  to  the  latter  of  these  concepts  there  con- 

26  Cic.  N.D.  i,  31,  86:   Ille  vero  deos  esse  putat,  nee  quemquam  vidi,  qui 
magis  ea,  quae  timenda  esse  negaret,  timeret,  mortem  dico  et  deos.     quibus 
mediocres  homines  non  ita  valde  moventur,  his  ille  clamat  omnium  mortalium 
mentes  esse  perterritas. 

27  v,  1198-1203. 

28  See  references  in  n.  2  (on  Roman  background). 

29  Cic.  N.D.  i,  17,45:  Si  nihil  aliud  quaereremus,  nisi  ut  deos  pie  coleremus 
et  ut  superstitione  liberaremur,  satis  erat  dictum  (speech  of  Velleius).     Ib.  I, 
20,  55  :   Sequitur  IMVTIKT\  vestra,  quae  Latine  divinatio  dicitur,  qua  tanta  im- 
bueremur  superstitione,  si  vos  audire  vellemus,  ut  haruspices,  augures,  harioli, 
vates,  conjectores  nobis  essent  colendi  (Velleius).     Cf.  ib.  i,  42,  117:    Nam 
superstitione,  quod  gloriari  soletis,  facile  est  liberari,  cum  sustuleris  omnem 
vim  deorum  (Cotta's  reply) ;  ib.  n,  28,  71,  Cultus  autem  deorum  est  optimus 
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tinued  to  cling  all  the  evil  associations  of  a  remote  past, 
which  even  an  enlightened  and  sophisticated  civilization  did 
not  wholly  discard.  But  while  religio,  as  Petronius  correctly 
thought,30  originated  in  fear,  the  long  history  of  organized 
Roman  religion  had  determined  the  relations  between  gods 
and  men  by  means  of  which  each  was  reasonably  secure.  It 
was  not  only  the  Epicurean  gods  who  were  without  anger,  it 
was  not  only  the  Epicurean  worshiper  who  obtained  high 
rewards  of  peace.31  Lucretius  evoked  the  powers  of  evil 
existing  in  superstitio  and  dormant  in  the  sub-consciousness 
of  Roman  society  where,  doubtless,  there  continued  to  sur- 
vive the  hobgoblins  of  an  ancient  instinct  and  the  spectre  of 
fear.32 

But  not  the  slightest  suggestion  of  the  affection  and  love 
that  many  a  cult  and  festival  called  forth,  appears  in  the  de 
Rerum  Natural  The  Lares  and  Penates,  the  Genius,  the 
Vesta  worship  of  home  and  state  are  not  so  much  as  men- 
tioned ;  the  cult  of  gods  such  as  Saturn,  Castor,  and  Jupiter 
Optimus  Maximus,  of  goddesses  such  as  Minerva  and  Diana, 
festivals  like  the  Terminalia,  the  Parilia,  the  Saturnalia,  are 
absolutely  ignored,  although  the  finer  and  more  inspiring 

idemque  castissimus  atque  sanctissimus  plenissimusque  pietatis,  ut  eos  semper 
pura,  integra,  incorrupta  et  mente  et  voce  veneremur.  non  enim  philosophi 
solum,  verum  etiam  majores  nostri  superstitionem  a  religione  separaverunt,  etc. 

30  Fr.  2  7  Buecheler : 

Primus  in  orbe  deos  fecit  timor,  ardua  caelo 
Fulmina,  cum  caderent  discussaque  moenia  flammis 
Atque  ictus  flagraret  Athos.  .  .  . 

Profecit  vitium  iamque  error  iussit  inanis 
Agricolas  primes  Cereri  dare  messis  honores, 
Palmitibus  plenis  Bacchum  vincire,  Palemque 
Pastorum  gaudere  manu. 

Cf.  e.g.  Liv.  i,  19,  5;  Ov.  Fast,  in,  278;  Verg.  Aen.  vm,  347  f.  (and  Serv.). 

31  See  the  fine  chapters  in  Plut.  Mor.  1101  C  ff.,  on  joy  in  worship;   cf.  the 
case  of  Scipio  (Fowler,  Religious  Experience  of  the  Roman  People,  240). 

32  The  Lemuria,  e.g.,  illustrate  this. 

33  The  Venus  invocation  remains  the  exception. 
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aspects  of  these  cults  and  festivals  entered  into  the  life  of 
the  people  in  many  a  way  to  win  deep  regard  and  esteem.34 

To  be  sure  the  divination  idea  penetrated  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  Roman  state  and  society,  and  crises  in  the  national 
life  brought  to  the  surface  evidences  of  religious  alarm.  But 
"in  the  fashionable  and  artificial  life  of  Rome  of  the  first 
century  B.C.  disbelief  was  natural"  35  and  the  ancient  disaster 
that  had  befallen  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  36  was  not  credited 
by  the  thinking  Roman  to  offended  gods.  Lucretius  does 
not  condemn  priesthoods  that  were  corrupt,  for  their  cor- 
ruption37; neglect  of  many  Roman  deities  and  festivals  is 
not  mentioned  with  approval  or  rejoicing;  the  neglect  of 
prodigies,  auspices,  and  priesthoods  is  not  recorded  with 
satisfaction.  The  glimpse  we  have  of  a  flourishing  state 
religion  38  is  not  in  accord  with  our  knowledge  of  crumbling 
temples  and  abandoned  sacrifices.  It  is  just  in  a  period  of 
decline,  when  Varro  feared  that  the  gods  might  perish  through 

34  Lares  and  Penates:   Fest.  p.  253,  Cic.  Leg.  n,  27,  A.  De  Marchi,  77  culto 
privato  di  Roma  antica,  i,  27  f.  and  55  f.     Genius:    Censor.  3,  1-5,  Serv.  ad 
Gear,  in,  417,  Hor.  Epist.  n,  i,  144,  n,  2,  187  f.,  De  Marchi,  op.  cit.  i,  69  f. 
Vesta :  Fowler,  op.  cit.  92,  Ov.  Fast,  vi  (on  the  Veslalia),  etc.     Saturn  and  the 
Saturnalia:   Macr.  Sat.  I,  7,  26,  I,  10,  18;   Liv.  xxn,  i,  19;   Mart,  xiv,  70,  i; 
Plin.  Ep.  11,  17,  24.     Castor,  patron  of  the  equites:   Helbig,  Herm.  XL,  101  f., 
Dion.  H.  vi,  13,  4.    Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus  and  the  Ludi  Romani,  triumphi, 
the  toga  virilis  ceremony  :  Ov.  Trist.  I,  3,  29  f.     Minerva  :  Ov.  Fast,  ni,  821  f., 
Fest.  p.  333.     Diana :  Varro,  L.L.  v,  43,  Hor.  C.S.    Terminalia :  Ov.  Fast.  11, 
639  f.    (Fowler,  Roman   Festivals).     Parilia:     Ov.  Fast,  iv,  720  f.    (Fowler, 
op.  cit.).     See  Wissowa,  Rel.  u.  Kult.  der  Romer  (1912),  p.  57,  on  the  relation 
of  temples  to  the  people  and  their  organizations  :  Ceres,  Liber,  and  Libera,  and 
the  plebs;    the  Aventine  Minerva  and  the  artifices;   the  Aventine  Diana  and 
slaves;    the  Dioscuri  and  the  equites;    Mercury  and  the  mercatores;   Jupiter, 
Juno,  Minerva,  and  the  whole  people. 

35  Jno.  Masson,  Lucretius,  Epicurean  and  Poet  (1907),  401. 

36  v,  1233  and  Munro's  note. 

37  Fowler,  Rel.  Exp.  of  the  Rom.  People,  ch.  xv  and  xvi,  Wissowa,  op.  cit. 
pp.  70-72,  Carter,  The  Religion  of  Numa  (1906),  ch.  iv.     Cf.  e.g.  Dio,  LIV,  36, 
i;    Tac.  Ann.  m,  58;    Suet.  Aug.  31   (flamen) ;    Cic.  Div.  i,  25   (auspicia), 
N.D.  11,  3,  9;   Liv.  XLIII,  13,  i;   Cic.  Leg.  n,  12,  29  (pontifices) ;   Varro,  L.L. 
v,  84,  vi,  19  (Falacer  and  Furrina) ;    Hor.  Carm.  in,  6,  1-4  (templa);    Cic. 
Mur.  27,  Leg.  11,  46  f.  (sacra  privata). 

38  v,  1 1 60  f.  (308  is  an  interesting  contrast). 
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man's  indifference,39  that  the  voice  of  the  indignant  protestant 
was  raised  against  a  fancied  frightful  spectre  of  religio  lower- 
ing with  dreadful  mien  from  above  upon  mortals  below.40 
If  Lucretius  had  lived  during  the  Augustan  revival,  his  dog- 
matic indictment  of  an  institution  —  to  his  mind  wholly 
wrong  —  would  seem  to  us  more  reasonable.  Howsoever 
valuable  a  clear  enunciation  of  natural  laws  may  be  at  any 
time  against  a  false  theology,  —  to  a  contemporary  educated 
Roman  the  exalted  praise  of  Epicurus  for  his  conquest  over 
religio  must  have  seemed  somewhat  belated,  to  say  the  least, 
and  appeared  somewhat  out  of  harmony  with  the  tendencies 
of  the  age. 

Lucretius'  paradoxically  exquisite  account  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Iphigenia,41  by  which  he  undoubtedly  meant  to  satirize 
the  religion  of  his  own  day,  is  as  eloquent  a  passage  as  is  to 
be  found  in  the  entire  de  Rerum  Natura,  closing  with  a  line 
that  expresses  burning  indignation  and  contempt.  Yet  if  we 
reflect  that  human  sacrifice  in  the  name  of  religion  was  un- 
known under  the  ancient  Roman  religious  or  civil  law,42  the 
sting  is  somehow  taken  out  of  a  passage  of  intense  bitterness. 
It  was  not  until  Greek  influences  brought  about  many  another 
transformation  and  degradation  of  Roman  religious  institu- 
tions that  human  sacrifices  were  allowed  under  the  Roman 
ius  divinum.  Under  the  stress  of  the  Punic  wars  43  this  most 
un-Roman  rite  was  carried  out.  That  the  practice  lasted  into 
the  Empire  is  sufficiently  attested,44  but  the  rare  and  sporadic 
instances  were  not  sufficient  to  call  forth  such  an  extreme 
condemnation  of  Roman  religion  as  would  have  befitted  prac- 

39  Aug.  Civ.  Dei,  vi,  2  :  (Varro)  dicit  se  timere  ne  pereant  (di)  non  incursu 
hostili  sed  civium  neglegentia. 

40 1,  62  f. 

41 1,  80-101.  Cf.  Jno.  Masson,  op.  cit.  434  f.,  for  a  different  version  of  the 
Iphigenia  episode. 

42  Fowler,  op.  cit.  pp.  33,  44,  n.  28,  pp.  107,  112,  n.  30  (exception  made  of  a 
criminal  who  was  sacer  to  a  god),  n.  31 ;  Wissowa,  op.  cit.  p.  420  f. 

43  Liv.  xxn,  57,  6;   Cic.  Font.  31. 

44  Fowler,  op.  cit.  320.     Cf.  Dio,  XLIH,  24,  4;    Plin.  N.H.  xxvm,  12-13; 
Plut.  Marcell.  3;  Plin.  N.H.  xxx,  12. 
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tices  among  the  Taurians,  the  Britons,  the  Gauls,  or  the 
Carthaginians.  Howsoever  cruel  the  practice  inherently  was 
and  howsoever  repellant  to  an  Epicurean,  whose  gods  under 
no  circumstances  could  condone  such  an  act,  Lucretius  was, 
I  believe,  more  influenced  by  literary  models  than  by  religious 
practice.  Greek  tragedy  furnished  him  the  theme,45  if  he  did 
not  find  the  suggestion  in  Epicurus.  The  latter  we  cannot 
prove,  though  we  may  surmise  it.  There  is  'deep  irony'  in 
the  use  of  the  Roman  formula  felix  faustusque^  but  this  was 
not  sufficient  to  make  the  myth  of  past  ages  applicable  in 
any  real  sense  or  degree  to  the  present.  If  Lucretius  had 
been  a  real  student  of  Roman  religion,  per  se,  we  might  have 
expected  allusion  at  least  to  the  ceremony  of  devotio,  to  the 
festival  of  the  sacraria  Argeorum,  or  to  Aricia.  I  doubt 
whether  the  religious  realities  of  his  own  day  came  sufficiently 
under  his  observation  to  provoke  this  satire  of  unparalleled 
'fierceness.47  It  is  a  literary  tour  de  force  that  was  quite 
harmless  with  all  of  its  lack  of  moderation.  It  provoked 
no  known  response. 

The  surprising  choice  of  the  cult  of  Magna  Mater  to  serve 
as  the  basis  of  an  analysis  for  demonstrating  the  essentially 
erroneous  nature  of  Roman  cults  and  theology  48  also  seems  to 
illustrate  Lucretius'  dependence  upon  Epicurus  and  his  lack 
of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  Roman  religion.  Why 
avoid  the  whole  body  of  genuine  Roman  cults  and  cere- 
monies, if  Lucretius  was  interested  in  disproving  the  validity 
of  the  religion  of  his  own  day  ?  Such  an  avoidance  is,  to  say 
the  least,  striking;  the  seeming  consistency  of  such  a  pro- 
cedure gives  weight  to  the  belief  that  it  was  intentional.  If 
Lucretius  thought  of  the  Magna  Mater  cult  as  typical  of 
Rome,  he  was  extraordinarily  wide  of  the  mark.  We  need 

45  Eur.  I. A.  1 100  f.,  Aesch.  Ag.  198  f.     See  also  Merrill's  note  on  Lucr.  i,  84 
for  discussion  of  paintings  (cf.  Lucr.  ni,  629,  on  paintings). 

46  Cic.  Div.  i,  45,  102;  Liv.  x,  8,  12;  Ov.  Fast,  in,  27. 

47  It  is  to  be  taken  as  evidence  no  more  than  such  passages  as  Ov.  Fast,  m, 
342,  857. 

48  n,  581-660. 
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not  attribute  such  a  gross  blunder  to  him ;  but  other  reasons 
are  deducible  which  may  explain  his  choice  of  the  Cybele 
cult.  Lucretius  accepted  the  Graeco-Roman  religion  of  his 
day  as  the  established  religion  of  Rome,  and  made  no  effort 
to  distinguish  the  genuine  Roman  element.  It  was  the 
Graeco-Rom&n  character  over  against  which  he  set  the  whole 
system  of  his  Epicurean  philosophy  of  religion.  The  Romans 
took  particular  care  to  keep  up  the  foreign  character  of  this 
cult.49  Lucretius  probably  had  personal  knowledge  of  the 
Megalesia,50  and  he  acknowledges  his  Greek  sources  of  in- 
formation for  explanation  of  all  of  the  details  of  worship.51 
"In  Greece  she  (Cybele)  early  became  all  but  completely 
blended  with  Rhea,  and  is  not  clearly  distinguishable  from 
the  Greek  Mother  except  when  she  is  designated  by  an  Asiatic 
name  or  mentioned  in  connection  with  Attis."  52 

That  there  should  appear,  in  the  de  Rerum  Natura,  an 
atomic  explanation  of  the  Earth  as  the  mother  of  human 
and  animal  life,  as  the  source  of  all  vegetation,  was  almost 
inevitable.53  In  religion,  the  goddess  Magna  Mater  repre- 
sented, better  than  any  other  divinity,  the  false  deification  of 
the  Earth  as  the  source  of  manifold  bounteous  products. 
Magna  Mater's  cult,  together  with  that  of  the  god  of  the 
heavens  and  lightnings,  was  the  most  complete  illustration 
of  a  false  theological  doctrine.  But  the  Great  Mother's 
identification  with  Aphrodite  was  a  further  Greek  recom- 
mendation, while  her  kinship  with  the  Roman  Ceres,  Tellus, 
and  Ops  54  indicates  the  opportunities  that  existed  for  Lu- 
cretius to  make  another  choice,  which  he  sedulously  avoided. 

Even  so,  the  orgiastic  character  of  the  cult  must  have  been 

49  Fowler,  Roman  Festivals  (1908),  70. 

50  I.e.,  if  he  lived  in  Rome  (cf.  Duff,  Literary  History  of  Rome  [1909],  279). 
81  u,  600;  cf.  Ellis  on  Cat.  63  (also  Merrill's  edition). 

52  Showerman,  The  Great  Mother  of  the  Gods  (1901),  297. 

63  I,  250,  629;  n,  991  f.,  1117  (natura  creatrix) ;  v,  259-60,  795-6,  821,  1362, 
1402  (terram  matrem).  These  passages  clearly  show  how  strong  a  hold  the 
idea  had  on  Lucretius'  imagination;  see  also  i,  21,  328,  v,  77,  107,  vi,  31. 

M  Showerman,  op.  cit.  297. 
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particularly  revolting  to  an  Epicurean  whose  chief  concern 
in  life  and  in  religion  was  a  placid  and  serene  freedom  from 
disturbance.  Roman  cults  offered  at  least  that  character 
of  dignity  and  repose  for  which  Epicurean  philosophy  strove.55 
Nevertheless,  in  the  choice  of  Magna  Mater  Lucretius  was 
influenced,  despite  seeming  appearances,  by  truly  Epicurean 
ethical  considerations.  Magna  Mater  appeared  genial  and 
benignant 56  to  the  Roman  imagination,  and  her  cult,  in 
spite  of  its  violent  features,  led  to  a  state  of  repose  that  must 
have  commended  itself  to  Epicurean  ways  of  thinking.  The 
means  were  of  less  importance  than  the  end,57  and  the  "ma- 
jestic description  of  the  Cybele  cult  —  bene  et  eximie  disposta 
—  reveals  the  profound  influence  of  the  nobler  elements  of 
the  ceremonial  upon  the  aesthetic  nature  of  Lucretius." 

We  find  Lucretius  following  Epicurus  so  closely  in  other 
religious  passages  that  we  wonder  whether  even  in  this  par- 
ticular, too,  the  great  master  was  not  exerting  a  special 
influence  upon  his  disciple.  In  his  will  Epicurus  stated  58 
that  his  deed  of  gifts  was  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Cybele, 
which  is  too  extraordinary  a  statement  to  pass  over  unob- 
served, and  may  suggest  an  interest  in  the  cult  that  we  have 
not  properly  appreciated. 

"  Without  conscious  deviation  from   the  teaching  of  his 

66  Cf.  "  Significance  of  Worship  and  Prayer  among  the  Epicureans,"  T.A.P.A. 
xxxix  (1908),  73  f. 

86  Showerman,  op.  cit.  323-328;  Verg.,  Aen.  ix,  77-122  (especially) ;  Claud, 
xv,  120,  128,  xx,  279-303;  even  Ov.  Fast,  iv,  179  f.  I  draw  a  distinction 
between  Magna  Mater  herself  and  the  Attis  story. 

57  See  the  article  referred  to  in  n.  55,  and,  in  particular,  the  mental  reserva- 
tions Epicureans  made  in  participating  in  established  ritual.     We  cannot,  of 
course,  tell  how  far  Lucretius  was  a  participant  or  merely  an  observer.      Cf. 
Sen.  Ep.  66,  18:    Poteram  respondere:    Epicurus  quoque  ait  sapientem,  si  in 
Phalaridos  tauro  peruratur,  exclamaturum  :   '  duke  est  et  ad  me  nil  pertinet ' : 
quid  miraris,  si  ego  paria  bona  dico  unius  in  convivio  iacentis,  alterius  inter 
tormenta  fortissime  stantis?  cum  quod  incredibilius  est,  dicat  Epicurus,  duke 
esse  torreri. 

58  Diog.  L.  X,  16-17:  /caret  rdSe  8ldwfj.i  T&  ^uai/ToO  irdvra  ' Afj.vvo/j.d.xv  $'^o- 
tcpdrovs  Earfjffev  icai  TifMKpdrei  Ar)fi.riTplov  Hora/jilif)  Kara  ri]v  tv  T(p  M?;T/5<j><p  dva- 
yeypa/j.fj.ti'r]v  fKartptf)  86<riv  (Usener,  Ep.  p.  165). 
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master,"  59  Lucretius,  the  dissenter,  applied  the  religious 
philosophy  of  Epicurus,  with  all  of  its  explicit  and  implicit 
condemnations,  to  the  religious  conditions  of  his  own  day, 
without  making  any  further  study  of  the  evolution  of  religion 
or  of  religious  psychology.  His  inflexible,  intolerant  dog- 
matism brooked  no  such  curb  as  might  have  been  imposed 
by  a  sympathetic  study  of  Roman  gods  and  Roman  cere- 
monial. The  finality  of  his  master's  ipse  dixit  illuminated 
his  life  and  possessed  his  imagination  beyond  the  possibility 
of  recall.  But  in  so  far  as  the  Lucretian  philosophy  of  re- 
ligion was  a  reproduction  of  an  older  inspiration  derived 
from  earlier  springs  and  forces  of  life,  the  attack  upon  Roman 
religiouj  conditions  became  indirect  and  incorrect.  If 
''preaching  apathy  with  fervor"  60  was  not  the  greatest 
paradox  in  the  life  of  Lucretius,  neither  was  the  least  the 
assurance  that  he  spoke  with  more  sanctity  and  with  more 
certainty  than  the  Pythia  of  Phoebus.61  The  flaw  in  his 
performance,  with  all  of  its  mighty  power  and  tremendous 
significance,  was  the  inevitable  result  of  a  blind  devotion  to 
the  supposed  perfection  of  his  master's  philosophy  of  re- 
ligion.62 

59 Duff,  op.  cit.  275-302.  60/6.  302.  61i,  739;  v,  112. 

62  Cf.  Diog.  L.  x,  84  (Usener,  Ep.  p.  35),  Epicurus'  advice  to  Pythocles: 
/caXws  Si]  afrra  StdXa/Se,  ical  StA  /uj'TjjUijs  exwt/  &&w  avrd.  irepddevf  /nerd  rCav 
XOITTWV  &v  iv  TTJ  fjuKpq.  firirofj.'y  trpbs  "KpbSorov  dweffrei\afj.ev  ;  x,  116  (Usener,  p. 
55):  raOra  Srj  Travra,  Ili/W/cXeu,  [*,vij>ji6i>ev(rov  ;  x,  135  (Usener,  p.  66):  raura 
o$v  Kal  rd  TOI/TOU  ffvyyevrj  /ueX^ra  wp6s  ffeavrbv  rjfj^pas  ical  VVKT{>S.  We  might 
try  to  fancy  the  iconoclastic  frenzy  of  a  Friedrich  Nietzsche  under  the  con- 
straint of  the  religious  speculation  of  a  Martin  Luther  as  a  partial  parallel 
to  the  case  of  Lucretius  and  Epicurus. 
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I.   PROGRAMME 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  26 

FIRST  SESSION,  2.30  O'CLOCK  P.M. 

NORMAN  W.  DE  WITT 
The  Threshing  Floor  in  the  Sky 

J.  W.  D.  INGERSOLL 
The  Odes  of  Horace,  and  Especially  the  First  Ode 

LAR.UE  VAN  HOOK 
Was  Athens  in  the  Age  of  Pericles  Aristocratic  ? l 

WILLIAM  E.  WATERS 
Lessing's  Laocoon  and  the  Twelfth  Oration  of  Dio  Chrysostomus 

GRACE  H.  MACURDY 
The  Blackbird  in  Early  Literature  2 

HERBERT  GUSHING  TOLMAN 

n<m££<f07/s  (Hdt.  Ill,  61)  not  an  Ancient  Persian  Title  (*Patix- 
sayafliya)    read  by -title] 

JOINT  SESSION  WITH  THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 

OF  AMERICA  AND   THE   SOCIETY  OF  BIBLICAL 

LITERATURE  AND  EXEGESIS 

'   8  O'CLOCK  P.M. 

FRANK  FROST  ABBOTT 

Some  Reflections  on  Classical  History  and  its  Trend  in  America :  3 
Annual  Address  of  the  President  of  the  Association 

1  Published  in  the  Classical  Journal,  xrv,  472-497. 

2  Published  in  the  New  York  Nation,  May  3,  1919. 

3  Published  in  the  Historical  Outlook,  x,  121-126. 
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FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  27 

SECOND  SESSION,  9.30  O'CLOCK  A.M. 

ROY  C.  FLICKINGER 
The  Accusative  of  Exclamation:   Lucretius  to  Ovid  (p.  27) 

KARL  P.  HARRINGTON 
Rhythm  versus  Rhyme  * 

ETHEL  HAMPSON  BREWSTER 
The  "Synthetic"  Garb  of  the  Romans  (p.  131,  with  revised  title) 

G.  L.  HENDRICKSON 
The  Publication  of  Horace's  Odes 

EUGENE  TAVENNER 
The  Roman  Farmer  and  the  Moon  (p.  67) 

EDGAR  H.  STURTEVANT 
The  Coincidence  of  Accent  and  Ictus  in  Latin  Poetry2 

WILLIAM  S.  Fox 
Aphrodite :  Mother  Earth  (read  by  title) 

R.  B.  STEELE 
The  Similes  in  Latin  Epic  Poetry  (read  by  title;    p.  83) 

JOINT  SESSION  WITH  THE   ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE  AND  THE  BIBLICAL  SOCIETY 

8  O'CLOCK  P.M. 

DEAN  P.  LOCKWOOD 
Two  Thousand  Years  of  Latin  Translation  from  the  Greek  (p.  115) 

CHARLES  R.  LANMAN 

Elementary  Grammars:    with  a  Few  Words  on  the  Gentle  Art 
of  Making  Things  Seem  Harder  than  they  Are  (read  by  title) 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  28 

THIRD  SESSION,  9.30  O'CLOCK  A.M. 

*  KIRBY  FLOWER  SMITH 
How  to  Go  Invisible 

1  Published  in  the  Classical  Journal,  xrv,  513-524. 

2  To  be  published  in  Classical  Philology. 

*  Died  December  6,  1918. 
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CORNELIA  C.  COULTER 
The  Plautine  Tradition  in  Shakespeare1 

THOMAS  D.  GOODELL 
Euripides  and  Greek  Gods  2 

ELLA  BOURNE 
Augustus  as  a  Letter-Writer  (p.  53) 

SAMUEL  E.  BASSETT 
The  Suitors  of  Penelope  (p.  41) 

THOMAS  FITZHUGH 

The  Necessary  and  Natural  Conflict. (as  well  as  Harmony)  of 

Accent  and  Ictus  in  Italic  and  Keltic  Rhythm  of  the 

Double  Accent 3  (read  by  title) 

ARTHUR  STANLEY  PEASE 
On  the  Authenticity  of  the  Hercules  Oetaeus  (read  by  title ;  p.  3) 

1  To  be  published  in  the  Journal  of  English  and  Germanic  Philology. 

2  To  be  published  as  part  of  a  book,  Athenian  Tragedy:  a  Study  in  Popular 
Art. 

3  To  be  published  in  "The  Monuments  of  Old  Latin  and  Old  Irish,"  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Latin,  no.  10. 
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II.    MINUTES 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Thursday  afternoon,  December  26,  1918. 

FIRST  SESSION 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  Fiftieth  Annual  Meeting 
was  called  to  order  by  Professor  W.  B.  McDaniel,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Vice-President,  in  Kent  Hall,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, at  2.45  P.M.  The  session  was  attended  by  about  75 
members. 

The  Secretary,  Professor  Clarence  P.  Bill,  of  Western  Reserve 
University,  reported  the  publication  of  the  Transactions  and 
Proceedings,  Volume  XLVIII,  on  September  15,  and  reviewed 
the  reasons  leading  to  publication  at  that  period  of  the  year. 

The  following  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  then  read : 


Balance,  December  15,  1917 $1024.91 

Sales  of  Transactions $61.45 

Membership  dues 1678.25 

Initiation  fees 70.00 

Dividends 6.00 

Interest 65.62 

Reprints 3.00 

Philological  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 

58  members  at  $2.50 145.00 

Total  receipts  to  December  20,  1918 $2029.32 

$3054.23 

EXPENDITURES 

Transactions  and  Proceedings  (Vol.  XLVIH),  printing  $1171.55 

Transactions  and  Proceedings,  publication  ....  14.00 

Salary  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer 350.00 

Printing  and  stationery 81.02 

Postage 63.12 

Express -30 

Telegrams 1.78 

Total  expenditures  to  December  29,  1918 $1681.77 

Balance,  December  20,  1918 1372.46 

$3054.23 
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The  Chair  announced  the  appointment  of  the  usual  committees, 
as  follows : 

To  audit  the  Treasurer's  Accounts  :  Professors  Edgar  H.  Sturte- 
vant  and  Allan  C.  Johnson. 

On  the  Place  of  the  Next  Meeting :  Professors  Frank  G.  Moore, 
William  A.  Heidel,  and  Gordon  J.  Laing. 

On  Resolutions :  Professor  Samuel  E.  Bassett  and  Dr.  Cornelia 
C.  Coulter. 

The  remainder  of  the  session  was  devoted  to  the  reading  of 
papers. 

JOINT   SESSION  WITH  THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTI- 
TUTE OF  AMERICA  AND   THE   SOCIETY  OF 
BIBLICAL  LITERATURE  AND   EXEGESIS 

Thursday  evening,  December  26. 

The  Societies  met  at  8  P.M.  in  Schermerhorn  Hall,  Columbia 
University,  Professor  James  C.  Egbert,  President  of  the  Institute, 
presiding. 

An  Address  of  Welcome  was  given  by  President  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  of  Columbia  University,  and  a  Response  by  Dean  Andrew 
F.  West,  of  Princeton  University. 

The  Annual  Address  of  the  President,  Professor  Frank  Frost 
Abbott,  of  Princeton  University,  was  read  in  his  absence  by  Pro- 
fessor Duane  Reed  Stuart,  of  Princeton  University.  The  address 
was  entitled,  Some  Reflections  on  Classical  History  and  its  Trend 
in  America. 

SECOND  SESSION 

Friday  morning,  December  27. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  Vice-President  McDaniel 
at  9.40  A.M.  in  Kent  Hall.  The  reading  of  papers  occupied  the 
entire  session.  About  100  members  were  present. 

SECOND   JOINT   SESSION  WITH  THE  INSTITUTE  AND 
THE  BIBLICAL  SOCIETY 

The  Societies  met  at  8  P.M.  in  Schermerhorn  Hall,  Vice-Presi- 
dent McDaniel  of  the  Association  presiding.  The  session  was 
devoted  to  the  reading  of  papers. 
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THIRD  SESSION 

Saturday,  December  28,  1918. 

The  business  meeting  of  the  Association  was  called  to  order  by 
Vice-President  McDaniel  at  9.40  A.M.  in  Kent  Hall.  About  60 
members  were  present. 

The  Secretary  read  the  list  of  new  members  elected  by  the 
Executive  Committee  since  the  last  meeting,  as  follows  : 

Professor  John  Francis  Greene,  Brown  University. 

Professor  Arthur  W.  Howes,  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dr.  Anna  Pearl  MacVay,  Wadleigh  High  School,  New  York  City. 

John  B.  Nicholson,  American  Consulate,  Changsha,  China. 

Professor  John  Dyneley  Prince,  Columbia  University. 

Lucy  George  Roberts,  Vassar  College. 

Dr.  Pearl  Cleveland  Wilson,  New  York  City. 

The  Committee  to  Audit  the  Treasurer's  Accounts  reported  as 
follows : 

We  have  examined  the  above  accounts  and  vouchers  and  find  them  to 
correspond.  In  all  respects  we  find  the  record  to  be  correct. 

December  28,  1918.  (Signed)  E.  H.  STURTEVANT,  }    . 

f  Auditors. 
ALLAN  C.  JOHNSON,  J 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted  and  placed  on  file. 

The  Committee  on  the  Place  of  the  Next  Meeting,  through  its 
Chairman,  Professor  Moore,  recommended  that  the  next  meeting 
be  held  at  Toronto  in  December,  1919,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America.  The  recommendation  was 
adopted. 

The  following  resolution,  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions through  its  Chairman,  Professor  Bassett,  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Philological  Association,  in  grateful  recognition 
of  the  generous  hospitality  and  kindly  forethought  which  have  contributed 
so  much  to  the  pleasure  of  its  members  at  its  Fiftieth  Annual  Meeting,  tender 
its  hearty  thanks  to  the  President  and  Trustees  of  Columbia  University ;  the 
Local  Committee  on  Arrangements ;  the  Faculty  Club,  the  Women's  Faculty 
Club,  the  Women's  University  Club,  and  the  Women's  City  Club ;  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  and  the  American  Numismatic  Society ;  and  also  to 
Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  for  permission  to  view  the  treasures  of  his  Library,  to  Mr. 
Bashford  Dean  for  opening  his  collection  of  armor  at  Riverdale,  and  to  Mr. 
Dean  and  Mr.  Alexander  McMillan  Welch  for  their  very  kind  invitation  to  a 
reception  at  the  Dyckman  House. 
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On  recommendation  of  the  chairmen  of  the  committees  involved, 
the  following  action  was  then  taken : 

Voted,  That  the  Association's  representation  on  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Grammatical  Nomenclature  be  continued  for  another  year. 

Voted,  That  the  Committee  on  International  Meetings  be  continued  for 
another  year. 

The  Association's  representative  on  the  Committee  on  American 
Educational  and  Scientific  Interests  in  the  Orient,  Dean  M.  W. 
Jacobus,  reported  by  letter  that  the  Committee  had  found  the 
duties  assigned  to  it  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Joint  Committee 
of  Missionary  Societies  and  the  Commission  of  Inquiry.  He  recom- 
mended that  the  Committee  be  discharged.  This  recommenda- 
tion was  adopted. 

Professor  T.  D.  Goodell  presented  the  report  of  the  Nominating 
Committee,  as  follows : 

President,  Professor  John  Adams  Scott,  Northwestern  University. 
V ice-Presidents,    Professor    Walton    Brooks    McDaniel,    University    of 
Pennsylvania. 

Professor  Clifford  Herschel  Moore,  Harvard  University. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Professor  Clarence  P.  Bill,  Western  Reserve 

University. 

Executive  Committee,  The  above-named  officers,  and 
Professor  Francis  G.  Allinson,  Brown  University. 
Professor  Angie  Clark  Chapin,  Wellesley  College. 
Professor   Henry  Rushton    Fairclough,  Leland   Stanford   Jr.  Uni- 
versity. 

Professor  Richard  Mott  Gummere,  William  Penn  Charter  School. 
Professor  Duane  Reed  Stuart,  Princeton  University. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  election  of  these  officers. 

The  President  appointed  Professor  Carl  D.  Buck  a  member  of 
the  Nominating  Committee. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  it  was 

Voted,  That  no  member  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  annual  volume 
unless  he  has  paid  the  dues  for  the  year  for  which  the  volume  is  issued. 

The  Executive  Committee  recommended  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  adopted : 

The  American  Philological  Association  hereby  resolves  that  it  is  urgently 
necessary  that  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  organize  the  control  and 
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protection  of  the  historic  monuments  and  objects  of  art  of  all  periods  in  those 
parts  of  Nearer  Asia  which  as  the  result  of  the  war  have  come  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Associated  Powers,  and  that  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  Peace 
Conference  should  be  seized  upon  to  put  an  end  to  the  systematic  neglect  and 
destruction  of  historic  monuments,  to  the  commercialization  of  antiquities, 
and  to  the  obstruction  of  legitimate  scientific  exploration  and  excavation,  which 
have  hitherto  prevailed  in  countries  under  Turkish  rule ;  and  that  advantage 
of  the  present  opportunity  should  be  taken  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can representatives  at  the  Peace  Conference  the  importance  of  safeguarding 
American  scientific  interests  in  exploration  and  excavation,  and  the  legitimate 
rights  of  American  museums. 

This  society  further  resolves  that  it  is  desirable,  since  the  Archaeological  In- 
stitute of  America  is  taking  the  initiative  in  this  matter,  to  cooperate  with 
that  society,  with  the  American  Historical  Association,  and  any  other  institu- 
tions and  learned  societies  which  may  cooperate,  in  bringing  this  resolution 
to  the  attention  of  the  Peace  Conference. 

After  Dean  Andrew  F.  West  had  explained  the  purposes  of  the 
proposed  American  Classical  League,  the  following  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Executive  Committee  was  adopted : 

That  the  American  Philological  Association  approve  the  formation  of  an 
American  Classical  League,  upon  the  Executive  Committee  of  which  there 
shall  be  representatives  of  the  leading  classical  associations  in  the  United 
States. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Professor  W.  A.  Heidel  and  others  in 
regard  to  possible  improvements  in  the  method  of  preparing  the 
annual  program  and  of  publishing  papers.  It  was  then 

Voted,  That  the  matter  of  supervising  the  program  of  the  annual  meeting 
and  of  publishing  papers  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  remainder  of  the  session  was  devoted  to  the  reading  of 
papers. 

The  total  number  of  members  in  attendance  at  the  meeting 
was  117. 
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PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 


I.    PROGRAMME 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  30 
FIRST  SESSION,  10  O'CLOCK  A.M. 

WILLIAM  J.  WILSON 
The  Poimandres,  a  Type  of  Second-Century  Religious  Philosophy 

HOPE  TRAVER 
The  Four  Daughters  of  God  in  Spain 

JOHN  S.  P.  TATLOCK 
The  Canterbury  Tales  at  Chaucer's  Death 

RAMON  JAEN 
Notes  on  Stevenson's  Olalla 

SECOND   SESSION,  2  O'CLOCK  P.M. 

FRANK  H.  FOWLER 
Latin  Adjectival  Clauses  with  the  Subjunctive  l 

JAMES  T.  ALLEN 
More  Light  on  the  Greek  Theater  of  the  Fifth  Century,  B.C.2 

WALTER  MORRIS  HART 
Chaucer's  Prioress's  Tale  3 

ALBERT  J.  CARNOY 
The  Real  Nature  of  Dissimilation  (p.  101) 

AUGUSTUS  T.  MURRAY 
The  Wrath  of  Achilles 

1  Published  in  the  Classical  Weekly,  xn,  172-175. 

2  An  excerpt  from  a  monograph,  "The  Greek  Theater  of  the  Fifth  Century 
B.C.,"  to  be  published  in  the  University  of  California  Publications,  Classical 
Philology. 

3  To  be  published  in  the  University  of  California  Publications,  Modern  Phi- 
lology. 
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THIRD   SESSION,  8  O'CLOCK  P.M. 

GILBERT  CHINARD 

Literature    and    International    Misinterpretations: 
Annual  Address  of  the  President  of  the  Association 

The  following  papers  were  read  by  title : 

WILLIAM  A.  MERRILL 
On  Some  Passages  in  the  Silvae  of  Statius x 

GEORGE  HEMPL 
Hrozny's  Conception  of  Hittite 

WILLIAM  H.  CARRUTH 
An  Idiomatic  Use  of  'This' 

LAWRENCE  M.  PRICE 
A  Note  on  Goethe's  Advocacy  of  Burns 

OLIVER  M.  JOHNSTON 
Interpretation  of  the  First  Canto  of  the  Divine  Comedy 

WILLIAM  CHISLETT,  Jr. 
New  Gods  for  Old3 

JEFFERSON  ELMORE 
Aristotle's  Theory  of  Poetry  in  the  Light  of  the  New  Aesthetic 

ARTHUR  G.  KENNEDY 
Vowel  Gemination  in  English  Spelling 

RUDOLPH  A.  EIFERT 
Bunyan's  Works  in  Germany 

1  Published  in  the  University  of  California  Publications,  Classical  Philology, 
Vol.  v. 

2  The  substance  of  this  paper  is  included  in  "  English-German  Literary  In- 
fluences :  Bibliography  and  Survey,"    University   of  California  Publications, 
Modern  Philology,  IX,  Parts  I  (already  published)  and  II  (to  appear  in  the 
course  of  the  year). 

3  Published  in  the  University  of  California  Chronicle,  April,  1919,  pp.  145-154. 
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II.   MINUTES 

The  Twentieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Philological  Association 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  was  held  in  the  San  Francisco  School  of  Fine 
Arts,  November  30,  with  Professor  Gilbert  Chinard,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  in  the  chair. 

The  Treasurer  made  the  following  report  for  1917-1918 : 


Balance  on  hand  December  i,  1917 $172.71 

Dues 425-5° 

Interest 6.82 

$605.03 

EXPENDITURES 

Dues  to  American  Philological  Association      ....  $145.00 

Dues  to  Modern  Language  Association  of  America  .     .  168.00 

Postage,  printing,  and  stationery 27.80 

Office  supplies 4.45 

Services  of  stenographer 18.55 

Services  of  janitor 5.00 

Balance  on  hand  November  30,  1918 236.23 

$605.03 

On  motion  the  report  was  accepted  and  referred  to  the  Auditing 
Committee. 

The  Secretary  gave  the  statistics  of  membership  for  the  past 
year.  He  reported  also  four  recommendations  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  the  first  and  second  carrying  special  appropriations 
from  the  treasury  of  the  Association,  the  third  giving  specific 
instructions  to  the  Secretary  as  to  the  dropping  of  names  from  the 
roll  of  members  published  with  the  programme  of  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing, the  fourth  proposing  to  eliminate  two  of  the  usual  committees 
of  the  Association,  viz.,  the  Membership  Committee  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Time  and  Place  of  Meeting,  and  to  leave  the  duties  of 
these  committees  to  the  Executive  Committee.  On  motion  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  was  accepted  and  the  recommendations 
of  the  Executive  Committee  were  adopted. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  were  approved  as 
printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philological  Associa- 
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tion  and  the  Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of 
America. 
The  President  appointed  the  following  committees : 

Nomination:  Professors  Johnston,  J.  T.  Allen,  Paschall. 
Auditing:  Dr.  Kennedy,  Professors  Deutsch,  Linforth. 
Social:  Professors  Hart,  Murray,  Carruth. 

The  Nominating  Committee  proposed  the  following  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year : 

President,  H.  C.  Nutting. 
Vice-Presidents,  J.  S.  P.  Tatlock,  W.  A.  Cooper. 
Secretary,  S.  G.  Morley. 
Treasurer,  G.  M.  Calhoun. 

Executive  Committee,  the  above-named  officers,  and  C.  G.  Allen,  B.  O.  Foster, 
Kelley  Rees,  H.  G.  Shearin. 

On  motion  the  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted  and  these 
officers  elected. 

The  Auditing  Committee  reported  that  the  accounts  and  vouch- 
ers of  the  Treasurer  were  correct  and  in  order.  On  motion  the 
report  was  adopted. 

On  motion  a  vote  of  thanks  for  hospitality  was  extended  to 
the  Regents  of  the  University  of  California,  the  Directors  of  the 
San  Francisco  School  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  Directors  of  the  Uni- 
versity Club. 

Just  before  adjournment  the  above  minutes  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  evening  session  was  held  after  the  annual  dinner,  at  the 
University  Club,  the  only  item  on  the  regular  program  being  the 
Annual  Address  of  the  President  of  the  Association,  the  rest  of 
the  evening  being  reserved  for  impromptu  remarks  on  the  Address, 
and  informal  social  intercourse. 

The  attendance  at  the  sessions  numbered  35,  41,  and  33,  re- 
spectively. 

Thirteen  new  members  were  elected. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  RECORD1 


FOR  THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1918 


PRINCIPAL  ABBREVIATIONS 


A  A.  —  Art  and  Archaeology. 

A.H.R.  —  American  Historical  Review. 

A.J.A.  —  American  Journal  of  Archaeology. 

A.J.P.  —  American  Journal  of  Philology. 

Am.  —  American. 

A.Y.B.  —  American  Year  Book. 

B.  —  Bulletin. 

CJ.  —  Classical  Journal. 

C.P.  —  Classical  Philology. 

C.Q.  —  Classical  Quarterly. 

C.R.  —  Classical  Review. 

C.W.  —  Classical  Weekly. 

E.R.  —  Educational  Review. 

H.S.C.P.  —  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Phi- 
lology. 

/.  —  Journal. 

J.A  .O.S.  —  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental 
Society. 

J.E.G.P.  —  Journal  of  English  and  Germanic 
Philology. 


J.H.S.  —  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies. 

M .  —  Magazine. 

M.L.A. — Publications  of  the  Modern  Lan- 
guage Association  of  America. 

M.L.N.  —  Modern  Language  Notes. 

M.P.  —  Modern  Philology. 

Nat.  —  The  Nation. 

N.I.Y.B.  —  New  International  Year  Book. 

Pr.  —  Press. 

Qu.  —  Quarterly. 

Ret.  —  Review. 

Rom.  R.  —  Romanic  Review. 

S.P.  —  Studies  in  Philology. 

T.A  .P. A .  —  Transactions  of  the  American 
Philological  Association. 

U.  —  University. 

U.C.P.  —  University  of  California  Publica- 
tions. 


FRANK  FROST  ABBOTT. 

Rev.  of  Gsell's  Histoire  ancienne  de 
1'Afrique  du  Nord,  n,  in ;  A.H.R. 
xxin,  839-841. 

RAYMOND  M.  ALDEN. 

Essays,  English  and  American; 
pp.  457 ;  Chicago :  Scott,  Fores- 
man  &  Co. 

Academic  freedom  in  war  time; 
Nat.  cvi,  402  f. 

JAMES  TURNEY  ALLEN. 

Rev.  of  Petersen's  Die  attische 
Tragodie  als  Bild-  und  Biihnen- 
kunst;  C.P.  xm,  216  ff. 

The  key  to  the  reconstruction  of 
the  fifth-century  theater  at 
Athens;  U.C.P.,  Class.  Phil,  v, 
55-58- 


EARLE  B.  BABCOCK. 

Rev.  of  Carnahan's  Ad  Deum  vadit 
of  Jean  Gerson;  M.P.  xv,  684- 
687. 

WILLIAM  FREDERIC  BADE. 

The  cruise  of  the  Corwin,  ed.  from 
the  original  journals  of  John 
Muir,  with  an  introduction; 
pp.  xxxii  +  278;  Boston  and 
New  York :  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co. 

The  liberty  of  difference ;  New  York 
Independent,  xc,  no.  3568. 

Special  reading  list  on  the  Old 
Testament  (160  book  titles  with 
comments) ;  B.  General  Theo- 
logical Library,  Boston,  x,  no.  3. 

The  kindred  of  the  cross ;  Mills  Qu. 
i,  no.  2. 


1  An  incomplete  list  of  publications  of  the  members  of  the  Association 
during  the  calendar  year  1918,  so  far  as  reported  by  them  to  the  editor. 
Where  the  number  of  a  volume  has  not  been  furnished,  the  reference  is  to  the 
volume  which  appeared  in  1918. 
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Steep  trails;  unpublished  papers 
by  John  Muir,  ed.  with  an  intro- 
duction; pp.  xi  +  399;  Boston 
and  New  York:  Houghton  Mif- 
flin  Co. 

A  series  of  articles  on  the  Book  of 
Daniel  and  premillennarianism 
as  a  phase  of  war-time  thinking ; 
Fresno  Republican,  weekly  dur- 
ing May  and  June. 

LEROY  C.  BARRET. 

The  Kashmirian  Atharva  Veda, 
book  v;  J.A.O.S.  xxxvn,  257- 
308. 

SAMUEL  E.  BASSETT. 

A  point  in  the  argument  of  Plato's 

Apology;  C.J.  xin,  282-283. 
The    second    Necyia;     C.J.    xin, 

521-526. 
Athena    and    the    adventures    of 

Odysseus;   C.J.  xm,  528-529. 
The    hephthemimeral    caesura    in 

Greek         hexameter         poetry ; 

T.A.P.A.  XLVIII,  85-110. 

WILLIAM  N.  BATES. 

Editor :  Archaeological  news  and 
discussions;  A.J.A.  xxn,  73-98; 
199-240;  343-359;  439-467- 

Editor :  Bibliography  of  archaeo- 
logical books,  1917;  ib.  xxii, 
241-250. 

P.  V.  C.  BAUR. 

Rev.  of  Cobern's  New  archaeo- 
logical discoveries  and  their 
bearing  upon  the  New  Testa- 
ment; Yale  Rev.,  April,  652  ff. 

CLARENCE  P.  BILL. 

Editor :  T.A  .P. A.,  P. A  .P. A . 


LEONARD  BLOOMFIELD. 

Tagalog  texts  with  grammatical 
analysis,  part  n :  Grammatical 
analysis ;  pp.  194 ;  part  in : 
Indices ;  pp.  82 ;  U.  of  III. 
Studies  in  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, ni,  nos.  3,  4. 

Physigunkus;   M.P.  xv,  577-602. 


M.  BLOOMFIELD. 

Rig-Veda  repetitions.  The  re- 
peated verses  and  distichs  and 
stanzas  of  the  Rig-Veda  in 
systematic  presentation  and  with 
critical  discussion.  Part  i  :  The 
repeated  passages  of  the  Rig- 
Veda  systematically  presented  in 
the  order  of  the  Rig-Veda,  with 
critical  comments  and  notes. 
Part  2 :  Explanatory  and  ana- 
lytic. Comments  and  classifica- 
tions from  metrical  and  grammat- 
ical and  other  points  of  view; 
Harvard  Oriental  Series,  vols. 
xx  and  xxrv;  pp.  xx  +  690. 
[This  item  was  omitted  from 
vol.  XLVIII  through  editorial 
error.] 

On  his  recent  work,  Rig-Veda 
repetitions ;  Johns  Hopkins  U. 
Circular,  New  Series,  15-20. 

EDWIN  W.  BOWEN. 

Edward  Everett  Hale;    South  All. 

Qu.,  July. 
Bulwer-Lytton   forty   years   after; 

Sewanee  Rev.,  Jan. 

CORNELIUS  BEACH  BRADLEY. 

The    junipers    of    Lake    Valley; 

Sierra   Club   B.   x,   no.   3,    298- 

303,   plates  cc-cciv. 
The    twist    of    wood-fiber    in    the 

tanirac  pine:    Madrono  (Journal 

of  the  Cal.  Bot.  Soc.),  i,  no.  3, 

63-66. 
History  of  the  Sukhothai  letters; 

T.A. P. A.  XLVIII,  63-72. 

ALICE  F.  BRAUNLICH. 

The  confusion  of  the  indirect  ques- 
tion and  the  relative  clause  in 
Latin ;  C.P.  xin,  60-74. 

CARLETON  L.  BROWNSON. 

Xenophon,  Hellenica,  i-v;  pp.  xiv 
+  493 ;  London :  William  Heine- 
mann. 

CARL  D.  BUCK. 

Studies  in  Greek  noun-formation 
(continued) ;  C.P.  xni,  7S~88. 
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GEORGE  MILLER  CALHOUN. 

Ata/ua/jrfpla,  irapaypa<f>Tfi,  and  the 
law  of  Archinus;  C.P.  xin, 
169-185. 

The  status  of  Callistratus  in  the 
litigation  over  the  estate  of 
Conon,  [Dem.]  XLVIII,  31,  43  ff. ; 
ib.  410-412. 

Editor :   U.  of  Cal.  Chronicle. 

ALBERT  J.  CARNOY. 

The  predicating  sentence ;  T.A.P.A. 

XLVIII,  73-83- 
L'imagination  flamande  dans  1'ecole 

symbolique   francaise;      M.L.A. 

xxxin,  204-234. 
The     Iranian     gods     of     healing; 

J.A.O.S.  xxxvni,  294-307. 
The  restoration   of   Belgium;     U. 

of  Cal.  Chronicle,  xxi,  10-30. 

WILLIAM  CHURCHILL. 

Club  types  of  nuclear  polynesia; 
pp.  173,  plates  17;  Washington: 
Carnegie  Institution. 

HERMANN  COLLITZ. 

Early  Germanic  vocalism ;   M.L.N. 

xxxni,  321-333. 
The     etymology    of     Mod.     Ger. 

Ketzer;        Johns     Hopkins     U. 

Circular,  no.  306,  p.  540  f. 
Giselher;  ib.  558. 
Low  Ger.  Ziegenfuss;  ib.  563. 
The  last  days  of  Ulfila ;  ib.  566-569. 
M.  H.  G.  alrune;    M.L.N.  xxxiv, 

52  f- 
Rev.  of  Meillet's  Caracteres  gene- 

raux   des   langues   germaniques; 

A.J.P.  xxxix,  409-418. 

LANE  COOPER. 

George  Meredith's  Essay  on  comedy 
and  the  uses  of  the  comic  spirit, 
edited,  with  an  introduction  and 
notes ;  pp.  xii  +  326 ;  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  fifth  form  of  'discovery'  in 
the  Poetics  of  Aristotle;  C.P. 
xin,  251-261. 

Two  views  of  education;  Sewanee 
Rev.  xxvi,  333-350. 


Teacher  and  student;  School  and 
Society,  vm,  91-97. 

English  translations  of  Greek  and 
Latin  classics;  a  description  of 
a  course  given  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity; Teachers'  Rev.  (Wood- 
stock, Md.)  ix,  21-25  (reprinted 
from  C.W.  xi,  49-52). 

Teaching   by   lectures;    Nat.   cvi, 

538-539- 

Wordsworth's  knowledge  of  Plato; 
M.L.N.  xxxni,  497-499. 

CORNELIA  C.  COULTER. 

The  teaching  of  high  school  Latin ; 

/.    New    York    State    Teachers' 

Ass'n,  v,  127-128. 
Ancient  camouflage ;  Nat.  cvi,  738. 

LINDLEY  RICHARD  DEAN. 

Latin  inscriptions  from  Corinth; 
A.J.A.  xxn,  189-197. 

SIDNEY  N.  DEANE. 

Greek  in  Pliny's  letters;  C.W.  xii, 
41-44,  50-54. 

MONROE  E.  DEUTSCH. 

The    women   of    Caesar's    family; 

C.J.  xin,  502-514. 
Roman    war    bread;      C.J.    xin, 

527-529- 
The  death  of  Lepidus,   leader  of 

the  revolution  of  78  B.C.  ;  U.C.P., 

Class.  Phil,  v,  59-68. 
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Prof.  Margaret  G.  Borthwick,  University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Prof.  Benjamin  Parsons  Bourland,  Adelbert  College  of  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity, Cleveland,  O.     1900. 

*  Dr.  Ella  Bourne,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.     1916. 

Prof.  Benjamin  L.  Bowen,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O.     1895. 
Prof.  Edwin  W.  Bowen,  Randolph-Macon  College,  Ashland,  Va.     1905. 

*  Prof.  Haven  D.  Brackett,  Clark  College,  Worcester,  Mass.     1905. 

Prof.  Cornelius  Beach   Bradley,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.  (2639 

Durant  Ave.)-     1900. 

Prof.  J.  Everett  Brady,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.     1891. 
Prof.  H.  C.  G.  Brandt,  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.     1876. 
Dr.  Joseph  Granger  Brandt,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan.     1916. 

*  Dr.  Alice  F.  Braunlich,  1040  W.  4th  St.,  Davenport,  la.     1916. 

Charles  Henry  Breed,  Lawrenceville  School,   Lawrenceville,  N.   J.   (Woodhull 
House).      1915. 

*  Prof.  Ethel  Hampson  Brewster,  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa.     1914. 
Prof.  James  W.  Bright,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.     1887. 
Prof.  George  P.  Bristol,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.     1914. 

Dr.  Carroll  N.  Brown,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1908. 

Dr.  Lester  Dorman  Brown,  Hotchkiss  School,  Lakeville,  Conn.     1904. 

Prof.  Carleton  L.  Brownson,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1892. 
Prof.  Carl  D.  Buck,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.     1890. 

*  Miss  Mary  H.  Buckingham,  96  Chestnut  St.,  Boston,  Mass.     1897. 
Dr.  Theodore  A.  Buenger,  621  Addison  St.,  Chicago,  111.     1915. 

Director  Theodore  C.  Burgess,  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria,  111.     1900. 
Prof.  John  M.  Burnam,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  O.     1899. 
Prof.  William  S.  Burrage,  Middlebury  College,  Middlebury,  Vt.     1898. 

*  Prof.  Harry  E.  Burton,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.     1899. 

t  Prof.  Henry  F.  Burton,  University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y.     1878. 
Prof.  Curtis  C.  Bushnell,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  (807  Comstock 

Ave.).     1900. 
Prof.  Orma  Fitch  Butler,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (1109  Forest 

Ave.).     1907. 

Pres.  Henry  A.  Buttz,  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison,  N.  J.     1869. 
Prof.  Alva  J.  Calderwood,  Grove  City  College,  Grove  City,  Pa.     1917. 
Prof.  George  M.  Calhoun,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.     1911. 
Prof.  Donald  Cameron,  Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass.     1905. 
Seth  Bunker  Capp,  Box  2054,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (Life  member).     1914. 
Prof.  Edward  Capps,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.     1889. 
Prof.  Albert  J.  Carnoy,  9  Rue  des  Joyeuses  Entrees,  Louvain,  Belgium.     1915. 

t  Died. 
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Dr.  Rhys  Carpenter,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.     1913. 

*  Prof.   Mitchell   Carroll,  Office  of  the  Archaeological    Institute,   The  Octagon, 

Washington,  D.  C.     1894. 

Prof.  Adam  Carruthers,  University  College,  Toronto,  Can.      1909. 
Dr.  Franklin  Carter,  Williamstown,  Mass.     1871. 
Dr.  Earnest  Gary,  21  Trowbridge  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.     1905. 
William  Van  Allen  Catron,  Lexington,  Mo.     1896. 
Miss  Emma  Cauthorn,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.     1916. 
Prof.  Julia  H.  Caverno,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.     1902. 

*  Prof.  Angie  Clara  Chapin,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass.     1888, 
Prof.  Cleveland  King  Chase,  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.     1911. 
Prof.  George  Davis  Chase,  University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Me.     1900. 

Prof.  George  H.  Chase,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (12  Shady  Hill 

Square).     1899. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Chenery,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  1916. 
Dr.  William  Chislett,  Jr.,  2623  Le  Conte  Ave.,  Berkeley,  Cal.  1914. 
William  Churchill,  F.  R.  A.  I.,  Cosmos  Club,  Washington,  D.  C.  1910. 

*  Prof.  Charles  Upson  Clark,  American  Academy,   Porta  San  Pancrazio,  Rome, 

Italy.     1905. 

Dr.  Clifford  Pease  Clark,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.     1914. 
Miss  Emma  Kirkland  Clark,  248  A  Monroe  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     1896. 
Prof.  Sereno  Burton  Clark,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.     1907. 

*  Prof.  Harold  Loomis  Cleasby,  Hunter  College,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1905. 
Miss  Katharine  M.  Cochran,  Ferry  Hall,  Lake  Forest,  111.     1914. 

*  Ernest  A.  Coffin,  High  School,  Hartford,  Conn.      1914. 

Dr.  George  H.  Cohen,  120  Capitol  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn.      1914. 

Dr.  James  Wilfred  Cohoon,  Mt.  Allison  University,  Sackville,  N.  B.,  Can.     1914. 

Prof.  Guy  Blandin  Colburn,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.      1911. 

Prof.  Charles  Nelson  Cole,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  O.     1902. 

Dr.  Erma  Eloise  Cole,  Connecticut  College  for  Women,  New  London,  Conn.    1917. 

Prof.  Hermann  Collitz,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.  (1027  N.  Cal- 

vertSt.).     1887. 
William  T.  Colville,  Carbondale,  Pa.     1884. 

*  Prof.  Lane  Cooper,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.     1917. 

Prof.  William  A.  Cooper,   Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,    Stanford  University, 

Cal.     1901. 
Dr.  Mario  E.  Cosenza,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (291 

Edgecombe  Ave.).     1908. 

*  Dr.  Cornelia  C.  Coulter,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.     1912. 
Prof.  Frank  H.  Cowles,  Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville,  -Ind.     1916. 
Prof.  William  L.  Cowles,  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass.     1888. 
Dr.  Anna  Shipley  Cox,  Mills  College,  Oakland,  Cal.     1912. 

*  Prof.  John  R.  Crawford,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1912. 
Edmund  D.  Cressman,  University  of  Denver,  Denver,  Colo.  (2076  St.  Paul  St.). 

1914. 
William  Day  Crockett,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa.  (226  S. 

Atherton  St.).     1915. 
Prof.  W.  H.  Crogman,  Clark  University,  South  Atlanta,  Ga.     1898. 
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*  Prof.  H.  L.  Crosby,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     1909. 
William  L.  Gushing,  Westminster  School,  Simsbury,  Conn.     1888. 
Alfred  Mitchell  Dame,  High  School,  Maiden,  Mass.     1911. 

Prof.  Martelle  Elliott  Davis  (Mrs.),  College  of  Puget  Sound,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
1918. 

*  Prof.  Lindley  Richard  Dean,  307  College  Ave.,  Richmond,  Ind.     1912. 
Prof.  Sidney  N.  Deane,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.      1912. 

Lieut.  Frank  M.  Debatin,  \Var  Prison  Barracks,  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga.     1915. 
Dr.  Roy  J.  Deferrari,  Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C.     1915. 
Corporal  Robert  E.  Dengler,  2324  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     1918. 
Prof.  Samuel  C.  Derby,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O.     1895. 
Prof.  Monroe  E.  Deutsch,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.   (2826  College 

Ave.).     1904. 
Prof.  Henry  B.  Dewing,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.  (12  Edgehill  St.). 

1909. 

*  Prof.  Norman  W.  DeWitt,  Victoria  College,  Toronto,  Can.      1907. 

Prof.  Sherwood  Owen  Dickerman,  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass.     1902. 

Prof.  Thomas  Wyatt  Dickson,  Thiel  College,  Greenville,  Pa.     1915. 

George  E.  Dimock,  Jr.,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (778  Orange  St.). 


Prof.  Benjamin  L.  D'Ooge,  State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.      1895. 

Prof.  James  Walker  Downer,  Baylor  University,  Waco,  Tex.     1915. 

Prof.  William  Prentiss  Drew,  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  111.     1907. 

Dr.  Eleanor  Shipley  Duckett,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.    (53  Crescent 

St.).     1914. 

Prof.  Eli  Dunkle,  Ohio  University,  Athens,  O.     1904. 
Prof.  Charles  L.  Durham,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.     1906. 
Prof.  Donald  Blythe  Durham,  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.     1912. 
Prof.  Emily  Helen  Dutton,  Tennessee  College,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.     1898. 
f  Prof.  Frederick  Carlos  Eastman,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la.      1907. 
Prof.  Herman  L.  Ebeling,  Goucher  College,  Baltimore,  Md.  (329  Hawthorn  Rd., 

Roland  Park).     1892. 
Prof.  William  S.  Ebersole,  Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  la.     1893. 

*  Prof.  Katharine  M.  Edwards,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass.     1893. 

*  Prof.  James  C.  Egbert,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.      1889. 

Prof.  Wallace  Stedman  Elden,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O.  (1734  Summit 

St.).     1900. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Elliott,  Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa.     1897. 
Prof.  Herbert  C.  Elmer,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.     1887. 
Prof.  Robert  B.  English,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Washington,  Pa.    1905. 
Prof.  George  Taylor  Ettinger,  Muhlenberg  College,  Allentown,  Pa.      1896. 
Dr.  Arthur  Fairbanks,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Mass.     1886. 
Prof.  Henry  Rushton  Fairclough,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Stanford  Uni- 

versity, Cal.     1887. 

Prof.  Fred  L.  Farley,  College  of  the  Pacific,  San  Jose,  Cal.     1919. 
Prof.  Edwin  W.  Fay,  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex.  (200  W.  24th  St.).      1889. 
Pres.  Thomas  Fell,  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  Md.     1888. 
t  Died  August  4,  1918. 
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Prof.  James  Fulton  Ferguson,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.     1914. 
Prof.  W.  S.  Ferguson,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.     1899. 
Prof.  Mervin  G.  Filler,  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.     1905. 
Prof.  George  Converse  Fiske,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.  (21  Men- 
dota  Ct.).     1900. 

*  Prof.  Edward  Fitch,  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.     1890. 

*  Prof.  Thomas  FitzHugh,  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va.  (Life  mem- 

ber).    1902. 

*  Prof.  Caroline  R.  Fletcher,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass.     1906. 

*  Prof.  Roy  C.  Flickinger,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Ill.'(i93oOrrington 

Ave.).     1905. 

Miss  Helen  C.  Flint,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass.     1897. 
Dr.  Francis  H.  Fobes,  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.     1908. 
Prof.  Charles  H.  Forbes,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.     1907. 
Prof.  Benjamin  O.  Foster,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Cal.  (1445  Tasso  St., 

Palo  Alto).     1899. 

Prof.  Frank  H.  Fowler,  Box  132,  Stanford  University,  Cal.     1893. 
Prof.  Harold  North  Fowler,  College  for  Women  of  Western  Reserve  University, 

Cleveland,  O.  (2033  Cornell  Rd.).     1885. 
Miss  Susan  Fowler,  The  Brearley  School,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (60  E.  6ist  St.).     1904. 

*  Prof.  William  Sherwood  Fox,  Western  University,  London,  Ont.,  Can.     1911. 

*  Prof.  Tenney  Frank,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.      1906. 

Dr.  Susan  B.  Franklin,  Ethical  Culture  School,  63d  St.  and  Central  Park  West, 

New  York,  N.  Y.     1890. 

Prof.  Nora  Blanding  Eraser,  Staunton,  Va.      1911. 
Dr.  Walter  H.  Freeman,  Trenton  High  School,  Trenton,  N.  J.  (919  Edgewood 

Ave.).      1908. 

Prof.  A.  L.  Frothingham,  Princeton,  N.  J.     1914. 
Prof.  Charles  Kelsey  Gaines,  St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton,  N.  Y.     1890. 

*  Prof.  John  S.  Galbraith,  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass.     1907. 
Alexander  B.  Gait,  2219  California  St.,  Washington,  D.C.     1917. 

Dr.  Henry  S.  Gehman,  South  Philadelphia  High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     (5720 

N.  6th  St.).     1914. 

Prof.  John  Lawrence  Gerig,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.      1909. 
Principal  Seth  K.  Gifford,  Moses  Brown  School,  Providence,  R.I.     1891. 
Prof.  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.     1876. 
Dr.  Walter  H.  Gillespie,  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.     1908. 
Prof.  Meta  Glass,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  Lynchburg,  Va.     1916. 
Charles  B.  Gleason,  High  School,  San  Jose,  Cal.  (456  S.  2d  St.).     1900. 

*  Clarence  Willard  Gleason,  Roxbury  Latin  School,  Boston,  Mass.     1901. 
Prof.  Julius  Goebel,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.      1900. 

*  Prof.  Thomas  D.  Goodell,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (35  Edgehill  Rd.). 

1883. 

Prof.  Charles  J.  Goodwin,  Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  (118  Church  St.). 
1891. 

*  Prof.  Florence  Alden  Gragg,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.     1906. 
Prof.  John  E.  Granrud,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.     1913. 
Prof.  Roscoe  Allan  Grant,  Jamaica  High  School,  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.     1902. 
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Dr.  William  D.  Gray,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.     1907. 
*Dr.  William  C.  Greene,  Groton  School,  Groton,  Mass.      1915 
Prof.  Alfred  Gudeman,  Franz  Josefstrasse  12,  Munich,  Germany.      1889. 
Prof.  Roscoe  Guernsey,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1902. 

*  Prof.  Charles  Burton  Gulick,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.     1894. 

*  Prof.  Richard  Mott  Gummere,  William  Penn  Charter  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1907. 

*  Prof.  Roy  Kenneth  Hack,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.     1910. 
Prof.  George  D.  Hadzsits,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.      1904. 

*  Miss  E.  Adelaide  Hahn,  Hunter  College,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (552  E.  87th  St.). 

1917. 

*  Prof.  Elizabeth  Hazelton  Haight,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.     1902. 
Prof.  William  Gardner  Hale,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.     1882. 
Chancellor  Frederic  A.  Hall,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (5846  Julian 

Ave.).     1896. 

Frank  T.  Hallett,  care  of  R.  I.  Hospital  Trust  Co..  Providence,  R.  I.     1902. 
Prof.  H.  A.  Hamilton,  Elmira  College,  Elmira,  N.  Y.     1895. 
John  Calvin  Hanna,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Springfield,  111.      1896. 
Prof.  Albert  Granger  Harkness,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.      1896. 
Prof.  Austin  Morris  Harmon,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (244  Lawrence 

St.).     1907. 
Prof.  Gustave  Adolphus  Harrer,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

1914. 
Dr.  Raymond  D.  Harriman,  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.     1916. 

*  Prof.  Karl  P.  Harrington,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.     1892. 
Prof.  Clarence  O.  Harris,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa.     1914. 
Prof.  W.  A.  Harris,  Richmond  College,  Richmond,  Va.      1895. 

Pres.  Fairfax  Harrison,  Southern  Railway,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Life  member). 
1914. 

Dr.  Carl  A.  Harstrom,  The  Harstrom  School,  Norwalk,  Conn.     1900. 

Prof.  Walter  Morris  Hart,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.  (2255  Pied- 
mont Ave.).  1903. 

Prof.  Harold  Ripley  Hastings,  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.     1905. 

*  Prof.  Adeline  Belle  Hawes,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass.     1902. 
Dr.  Edward  South  worth  Hawes,  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.      1888. 
Prof.    Charles  Baker    Hedrick,   Berkeley    Divinity   School,   Middletown,  Conn. 

I9I3- 
Dr.  Edward  Hoch  Heffner,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     1917. 

*  Prof.  William  A.  Heidel,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.     1900. 
Prof.  F.  B.  R.  Hellems,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo.     1900. 

Prof.  Clarence  Nevin  Heller,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa.     1913. 

Prof.  Otto  Heller,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.     1896. 

Prof.  George  Hempl,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Cal.  (355  Kellogg  Ave., 

Palo  Alto).     1895. 

Prof.  George  L.  Hendrickson,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.     1892. 
Prof.  John  H.  Hewitt,  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass.     1 886. 
Prof.  Joseph  William  Hewitt,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.      1905. 
Prof.  Henry  T.  Hildreth,  Roanoke  College,  Salem,  Va.     1896. 
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Director  Bert  Hodge  Hill,  American  School  of  Classical  Studies,  Athens,  Greece. 
1911. 

*  Prof.  Gertrude  M.  Hirst,  Barnard  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1902. 
Pruf.  Helen  Llisabeth  Hoag,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass.     1907. 

*  Archibald  L.  Hodges,  Wadleigh  High  School,  H4th  St.,  near  7th  Ave.,  New 

York,  N.  Y.     1899. 
Prof.    Arthur   Winfred    Hodgman,    Ohio    State    University,  Columbus,    O.  (314 

W.  8th  Ave.).     1896. 

Prof.  Charles  Hoeing,  University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y.     1899. 
Prof.  Horace  A.  Hoffman,  University  of  Indiana,  Bloomington,  Ind.     1893. 
t  Dr.  D.  H.  Holmes,  Eastern  District  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (630  W.  Hist 

St.,  New  York).      1900. 

*  Prof.  Clara  A.  Holtzhausser,  Lebanon  Valley  College,  Annville,  Pa.      1917. 
Prof.  W.  D.  Hooper,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga.     1894. 

Prof.  E.  Washburn  Hopkins,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (299  Lawrence 

St.).     1883. 

Prof.  Joseph  Clark  Hoppin,  310  Sears  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass.     1900. 
Prof.  Robert  C.  Horn,  Muhlenberg  College,  Allentown,  Pa.     1909. 
Benjamin  Horton,  Iberia  Academy,  Iberia,  Mo.     1916. 
Prof.  Albert  A.  Howard,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (12  Walker  St.). 

1892. 
Prof.  George  Howe,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.     1914. 

*  Prof.  Arthur  W.  Howes,  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     1918. 

*  Prof.  George  Edwin  Howes,  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass.      1896. 

*  Prof.  Harry  M.  Hubbell,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (268  Willow  St.). 

1911. 

Prof.  Milton  W.  Humphreys,  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va.     1871. 
Prof.  Richard  Wellington  Husband,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.     1907. 
Dr.  George  B.  Hussey,  Newberry.  S.  C.      1887. 
Prin.  Maurice  Hutton,  University  College,  Toronto,  Can.      1908. 
Prof.  Walter  Woodburn  Hyde,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    191 1. 
Prof.  J.  W.  D.  Ingersoll,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (295  Crown  St.). 

1897. 

Prof.  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1884. 
Prof.  Carl  Newell  Jackson,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (25  Beck  Hall) . 

1905. 

Prof.  M.  W.  Jacobus,  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  Hartford,  Conn.     1893. 
Prof.  Hans   C.  G.  von  Jagemann,   Harvard  University,   Cambridge,  Mass.  (113 

Walker  St.).     1882. 
Prof.  Samuel  A.  Jeffers,  Central  College,  Fayette,  Mo.     1909. 

*  Pruf.  Allan  Chester  Johnson,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.      1912. 
Dr.  Edwin  Lee  Johnson,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.  (1500  Compton 

Ave.).     1911. 

Prof.  William  H.  Johnson,  Denison  University,  Granville,  O.     1895. 
Prof.  Eva  Johnston,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.     1902. 

t  Died. 
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Prof.  Oliver  M.  Johnston,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Stanford  University, 

Cal.  (Box  767).     1900. 

Prof.  Horace  L.  Jones,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.     1908. 
Dr.  Roger  M.  Jones,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.      1915. 
Prof.  Arthur  Leslie  Keith,  Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minn.      1914. 

*  Prof.   George  Dwight   Kellogg,   Union   College,  Schenectady,   N.  Y.   (4  Rosa 

Rd.).     1897. 

Prof.  Robert  James  Kellogg,  Denison  University,  Granville,  O.     1912. 
Prof.  Francis  W.  Kelsey,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.     1890. 
Prof.  Roland  G.  Kent,  University  of  Pennsylvania,   Philadelphia,  Pa.    (College 

Hall).     1903. 

Prof.  James  William  Kern,  Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va.    1909. 
Prof.  David  Martin  Key,  Millsaps  College,  Jackson,  Miss.     1917. 
Dr.  Clinton  Walker  Keyes,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.     1914. 
Prof.  David  R.  Keys,  University  College,  Toronto,  Can.     1908. 
Prof.  William  Hamilton  Kirk,  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.     1898. 
Prof.  Robert  McD.  Kirkland,  Menonah,  N.  J.      1912. 
Prof.  John  C.  Kirtland,  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.     1895. 
Prof.  George  Lyman  Kittredge,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (8  Hilliard 

St.).     1884. 
Dr.  William  H.  Klapp,  Academy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Philadelphia, 

Pa.  (St.  Davids,  Pa.).     1894. 

*  Prof.  Charles  Knapp,  Barnard  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

(1737  Sedgwick  Ave.).     1892. 

*  Charles  S.  Knox,  St.  Paul's  School,  Concord,  N.  H.     1889. 

Prof.  Raymond  Henry  Lacey,  Illinois  College,  Jacksonville,  111.     1915. 

*  Prof.  Gordon  J.  Laing,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.     1907. 

Prof.  A.  G.  Laird,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.  (130  Prospect  Ave.). 

1890. 

Dr.  George  A.  Land,  515  W.  I22nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1914. 
Prof.  Charles  R.  Lanman,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (9  Farrar  St.). 

1877. 

Lewis  H.  Lapham,  17  Battery  PI.,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1880. 
t  Prof.  Abby  Leach,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.     1888. 
Dr.  Arthur  G.  Leacock,  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.     1899. 

*  Prof.  Emory  B.  Lease,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (889 

St.  Nicholas  Ave.).     1895. 
Mrs.    Caroline    Stein    Ledyard,     mi    Third    Ave.,     Salt    Lake    City,    Utah. 

1911. 
Prof.  David  Russell  Lee,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  (505  Main 

Ave.,  W.).     1907. 
Prof.  Winfred  G.   Leutner,  Adelbert   College    of  Western    Reserve   University, 

Cleveland,  O.     1905. 
Prof.  Ivan  M.  Linforth,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.    (2233  Eunice 

St.).     1903. 
Prof.  Herbert  C.  Lipscomb,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

1909. 

t  Died  December  29,  1918. 
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Dr.  Henry  Wheatland  Litchfield,  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass.     1912. 
Prof.  Charles  Edgar  Little,  Peabody  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.     1902. 

*  Prof.  Dean  P.  Lock  wood,  Haverford  College,  Haverford,  Pa.      1909. 

*  Prof.  Gonzalez  Lodge,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y 

1888. 

James  Loeb,  8  Maria  Josefastrasse,  Munich,  Germany.     1913. 
Prof.  O.  F.  Long,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111.     1900. 
Prof.  Christopher  Longest,  University  of  Mississippi,  University,  Miss.     1913. 

*  Prof.  George  D.  Lord,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  II.     1887. 
Prof.  Louis  E.  Lord,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  O.      1910. 

*  Headmaster  D.  O.  S.  Lowell,  Roxbury  Latin  School,  Boston,  Mass.     1894. 
Prof.  John  L.  Lowes,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.     1916. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Perkins  Lyclers  (Mrs.),  2429  Green  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.      1904. 
Miss  Caroline  Vinia  Lynch,  217  Norfolk  St.,  Dorchester  Centre,  Boston,  Mass. 
1914. 

*  Prof.  Nelson  G.  McCrea,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1890. 

*  Prof.  Walton  Brooks  McDaniel,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(College  Hall).     1901. 

Prof.  J.  H.  McDaniels,  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y.     1871. 

Miss  Cecelia  Baldwin  McElroy,  668  Irving  Park  Bd.,  Chicago,  111.  (Life  mem- 
ber). 1914. 

Prof.  Mary  B.  McElwain,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.     1908. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Macfarlane,  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     1914. 

Pres.  A.  St.  Clair  Mackenzie,  437  5th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (Life  member). 
1901. 

Dr.  Arthur  P.  McKinlay,  100  Easfi6th  St.,  Portland,  Ore.     1913. 

Miss  Harriett  E.  McKinstry,  Lake  Erie  College,  Painesville,  O.     1881. 

Dr.  Charlotte  F.  McLean,  Lebanon  Valley  College,  Annville,  Pa.     1906. 

Pres.  George  E.  MacLean,  1511  Albemarle  Rd.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     1891. 

Prof.  James  Sugars  McLemore,  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 
1912. 

*  Prof.  Grace  Harriet  Macurdy,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.     1894. 

*  Dr.  Anna  Pearl  MacVay,  Wadleigh  High  School,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1918. 
Prof.  Ashton  Waugh  McWhorter,  Hampden-Sidney  College,  Hampden-Sidney, 

Va.     1909. 
Robert  L.  McWhorter,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga.     1906. 

*  Prof.  David  Magie,  Jr.,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.  (101  Library  PI.) 

1901. 

Dr.  Ralph  Van  Deman  Magoffin,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.     1908. 
Dr.  Herbert  W.  Magoun,  70  Kirkland  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.     1891. 
Prof.  John  M.  Manly,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.     1896. 
Dr.  Clarence  Augustus  Manning,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1915. 
Prof.  Richard  Clarke  Manning,  Kenyon  College,  Gambier,  O.     1905. 
Prof.  Allan  Marquand,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.     1891. 
Prof.  Henry  Martin,  Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.  Y.     1909. 
Miss  Ellen  F.  Mason,  Rhode  Island  Ave.,  Newport,  R.  I.     1885. 
Dr.  Maurice  W.  Mather,  41  Dana  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.     1894. 
Prof.  Clarence  W.  Mendell,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.     1908. 
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Prof.  Frank  Ivan  Merchant,  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College,  Cedar  Falls,  la.  (1927 

College  St.).     1898. 

Prof.  Elmer  Truesdell  Merrill,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.     1883. 
Prof.  William  A.  Merrill,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.  (2609  College 

Ave.).     1886. 

*  Dr.  William  Stuart  Messer,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1915. 
Dr.  Truman  Michelson,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C.      190x3. 
Prof.  Charles   Christopher   Micro  w,  Colorado   College,  Colorado    Springs,  Colo. 

(216  E.  Espanola  St.).     1909. 

Herbert  Edward  Mierow,  Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.     1914. 
Prof.  Alfred  William  Milden,  University  of  Mississippi,  University,  Miss.     1903. 
Dr.  A.  Bertha  Miller,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass.     1915. 

*  Prof.  C.  W.  E.  Miller,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.      1892. 

Prof.  Theodore  A.  Miller,  University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  (18  Sibley 

St.).     1915- 

Prof.  Walter  Miller,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.     1900. 
Prof.  Clara  E.  Millerd,  Grinnell  College,  Grinnell,  la.     1902. 
Prof.    Clifford    Herschel    Moore,    Harvard   University,  Cambridge,  Mass.     (112 

Brattle  St.).     1889. 

*  Prof.  Frank  Gardner  Moore,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1888. 

*  Prof.  J.  Leverett  Moore,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.     1887. 
Paul  E.  More,  245  Nassau  St.,  Princeton,  N.  J.     1896. 

Prof.  Edward  P.  Morris,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (53  Edgehill  Rd.). 

1886. 

Prof.  Lewis  F.  Mott,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1898. 
Francis  O.  Mower,  High  School,  Courtland,  Cal;     1900. 
Prof.   Augustus  T.  Murray,  Leland   Stanford  Jr.  University,  Stanford  University, 

Cal.  (Box  112).     1887. 

Prof.  E.  W.  Murray,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan.     1907. 
Prof.  Wilfred  P.  Mustard,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.     1892. 
Prof.  K.  P.  R.  Neville,  Western  University,  London,  Can.      1902. 
Prof.  Charles  B.  Newcomer,  University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.  C.  (Life 

member).     1900. 

Prof.  Barker  Newhall,  Kenyon  College,  Gambier,  O.      1891. 
Dr.  Samuel  Hart  Newhall,  337  Orchard  Lane,  Highland  Park,  111.     1913. 
Dr.  Edward  Wilber  Nichols,  Dalhousie  University,  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Can.      1915. 
John  D.  Nicholson,  American  Consulate,  Changsha,  China.     1918. 
Dean  Paul  Nixon,  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.     1907. 
Prof.  H.  C.  Nutting,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.  (Box  172).     1900. 
Prof.  Irene  Nye,  Connecticut  College  for  Women,  New  London,  Conn.     1911. 
Prof.  Caroline  H.  Ober,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.     1914. 
Miss  Margaret  Brown  O'Connor,  St.  Teresa  College,  Winona,  Minn.      1916. 
Dr.  Charles  J.  Ogden,  628  W.  I  I4th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1909. 
Prof.  William  Abbott  Oldfather,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.      1908. 
Prof.  Samuel  Grant  Oliphant,  Grove  City  College,  Grove  City,  Pa.     1907. 
Prof.  W.  H.  Oxtoby,  San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary,  San  Anselmo,  Cal. 

1914. 
Henry  Gallup  Paine,  I  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1919. 
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Prof.  Elizabeth  H.  Palmer,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.     1902. 
Prof.  Walter  Hobart  Palmer,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.     1914. 
Henry    Spackman    Pancoast,    Spring    Lane,    Chestnut    Hill,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

1914. 
Prof.  Clarence  Paschall,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.    (2319^  Haste 

St.).     1903. 

*  Prof.  James  M.  Paton,  302  Strathcona  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass.     1887. 
Prof.  Henry  D.  Patton,  Waynesburg  College,  Waynesburg,  Pa.     1915. 

Dr.  Charles  Peabody,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (197  Brattle  St.). 
1894. 

*  Dr.  Mary  Bradford  Peaks,  165  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1905. 
Prof.  Arthur  Stanley  Pease,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.      1906. 
Prof.  Tracy  Peck,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.      1871. 

Prof.  Daniel  A.  Penick,  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex.     1902. 

Prof.  Charles  W.  Peppier,  Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C.     1899. 

Prof.  Emma  M.  Perkins,  College  for  Women  of  Western  Reserve  University ,  Cleve- 
land, O.  1892. 

Prof.  Bernadotte  Perrin,  Yale  University,  New  Haven, Conn.  (463  Whitney  Ave.). 
1879. 

*  Prof.  Edward  D.  Perry,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1882. 
Prin.  Lewis  Perry,  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.     1914. 

Prof.  Walter  Petersen,  Bethany  College,  Lindsborg,  Kan.     1913. 
Prin.  Sir  William  Peterson,  McGill  University,  Montreal,  Can.      1910. 
Prof.  Torsten  Petersson,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.    (1045  Keith 
Ave.).     1905. 

*  Prof.  Clyde  Pharr,  Southwestern  Presbyterian  University,  Clarksville, Tenn.  (515 

Main  St.).     1912. 
Dr.  Aristides  E.  Phoutrides,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.     1915. 

*  Miss  Elizabeth  D.  Pierce,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.     1916. 
Prof.  Perley  Oakland  Place,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.     1906. 

Prof.  Samuel  Ball  Plainer,  Adelbert  College  of  Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  O.  (1961  Ford  Drive).  1885. 

*  George  A.  Plimpton,  61  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1916. 

Prof.  William  Popper,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.  (6  The  Alameda, 

Thousand  Oaks).     1905. 
Prof.  Edwin  Post,  De  Pauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind.      1886. 

*  Prof.  Hubert  McNeill  Poteat,  Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C.     1911. 
Prof.  Franklin  H.  Potter,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la.     1898. 
Henry  Preble,  43  East  27th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1882. 

Prof.  William  Kelly  Prentice,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.     1895. 

Prof.  Henry  W.  Prescott,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.     1899. 

Dr.  Keith  Preston,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111.     1914. 

Prof.  Clifton  Price,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.  (23  Panoramic  Way), 

1899. 

Prof.  John  Dyneley  Prince,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1918. 
Prof.  Robert  S.  Radford,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn.     1900. 

*  Prof.  Edward  Kennard  Rand,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.     1902. 
Prof.  Charles  B.  Randolph,  Clark  College,  Worcester,  Mass.     1905. 
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*  Prof.  Edwin  Moore  Rankin,  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.     1905. 
Prof.  John  W.  Redd,  Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky.     1885. 

Dr.  Katharine  C.  Reiley,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (330  W.  95th  St.). 

1912. 

Prof.  A.  G.  Rembert,  Woford  College,  Spartanburg,  S.  C.     1902. 
Prof.  Horatio  M.  Reynolds,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (85  Trumbull  St.). 

1884. 

Prof.  Alexander  H.  Rice,  Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass.     1909. 
Prof.  Leon  J.  Richardson,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.  (2415  College 

Ave.).     1895. 
Prof.  Mary  Lilias  Richardson,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.  (Tyler  Annex). 

1917. 
Prof.  Ernest  H.  Riedel,  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  La.     1908. 

*  Dr.  Ernst  Riess,  Boys'  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (221  W.  H3th  St.,  New 

York).      1895. 

Joaquin  Palomo  Rincon,  Ava.  Uruguay  45,  Mexico,  D.  F.,  Mexico.     1912. 
Prof.  Edmund  Y.  Robbins,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.      1895. 
Dr.  Frank  Egleston  Robbins,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.     1912. 

*  Miss  Lucy  George  Roberts,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.     1918. 

Prof.  Archibald  Thomas  Robertson,  Southern  Bapt.  Theol.  Seminary,  Louisville, 
Ky.     1909. 

*  Prof.  John  Cunningham   Robertson,  St.  Stephen's  College,  Annandale,  N.  Y. 

1909. 

*  Prof.  David  M.  Robinson,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.     1905. 
Prof.  Dwight  Nelson  Robinson,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  O.     1911. 
Fletcher  Nichols  Robinson,  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.     1909. 

Dr.  James  J.  Robinson,  Hotchkiss  School,  Lakeville,  Conn.     1902. 
t  W.  A.  Robinson,  Lawrenceville  School,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J.      1888. 
Prof.  Joseph  C.  Rockwell,  Municipal  University  of  Akron,  Akron,  O.     1896. 
George  B.  Rogers,  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.     1902. 

*  Prof.  John  Carew  Rolfe,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     1890. 
Prof.  Clarence  F.  Ross,  Allegheny  College,  Meaclville,  Pa.     1902. 

Martin  L.  Rouse,  25  Westdown  Rd.,  Catford,  S.  E.  6,  London,  England.     1908. 
Prof.  August  Rupp,  Cojlege  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.      1902. 
Capt.  Thomas  De  Coursey  Ruth,  1918  F  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.     1914. 
Prof.  Julius  Sachs,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,   New   York,   N.  Y. 

(149  West  8ist  St.).     1875. 

Prof.  Evan  T.  Sage,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     1912. 
Prof.  Henry  A.  Sanders,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (916  Monroe 

St.).     1899. 

Prof.  Myron  R.  Sanford,  Middlebury  College,  Middlebury,  Vt.     1894. 
Lt.  Col.  Winthrop  Sargent,  Jr.,  Haverford,  Pa.     1909. 
Prof.  Catharine  Saunders,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.     1900. 
Prin.  Joseph  H.  Sawyer,  Williston  Seminary,  Easthampton,  Mass.     1897. 

*  Pres.  W.  S.  Scarborough,  Wilberforce  University,  Wilberforce,  O.     1882. 
Conrad  Alfred  Schirmer,  Benson,  Minn.     1917. 

Prof.  J.  J.  Schlicher,  R.  I,  Hartland,  Wis.     1901. 
t  Died  March  14,  1919. 
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Prof.  Nathaniel  Schmidt,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.     1914. 

Prof.  D.  T.  Schoonover,  Marietta  College,  Marietta,-O.     1912. 

Prof.  Robert  Maxwell  Scoon,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.     1914. 

Dr.  Charles  P.  G.  Scott,  49  Arthur  St.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.     1880. 

Prof.  John  Adams  Scott,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111.  (1958  Sheridan 

Rd.).     1898. 

Prof.  Henry  S.  Scribner,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.      1889. 
Prof.  Helen  M.  Searles,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass.     1893. 

*  Dr.  Lewis  L.  Sell,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (240  W.   I22d  St.). 

1916. 

Prof.  William  Tunstall  Semple,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  O.     1910. 
Prof.  J.  Henry  Senger,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.  (1321   Bay  View 

PI.).     1900. 

*  Dr.  T.  Leslie  Shear,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (468  Riverside  Drive) . 

1906. 

Prof.  Hubert  Gibson  Shearin,  Occidental  College,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.     1915. 
Prof.  Edward  S.  Sheldon,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass,  (i  I  Francis  Ave.). 

1881. 
Dr.  Emily  L.  Shields,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.  (36  Bedford  Ter.). 

1909. 

Prof.  F.  W.  Shipley,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.     1900. 
Prof.  Paul  Shorey,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.     1887. 
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CONSTITUTION 


AMERICAN   PHILOLOGICAL   ASSOCIATION1 


ARTICLE  I. — NAME  AND  OBJECT 

1.  This  Society  shall  be  known  as  "The  American  Philological  Association." 

2.  Its  object  shall  be  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  philological  knowl- 
edge. 

ARTICLE  II.  —  OFFICERS 

1.  The  officers  shall  be  a   President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary  and 
Curator,  and  a  Treasurer. 

2.  There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee  of  ten,  composed  of  the  above 
officers  and  five  other  members  of  the  Association. 

3.  All  the  above  officers  shall  be  elected  at  the  last  session  of  each  annual 
meeting. 

4.  An  Assistant  Secretary,  and  an  Assistant  Treasurer,  may  be  elected  at  the 
first  session  of  each  annual  meeting,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Secretary  and  the 
Treasurer  respectively. 

ARTICLE  III.  —  MEETINGS 

1.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  or  at  such  other  place  as  at  a  preceding  annual  meeting  shall  be  deter- 
mined upon. 

2.  At  the  annual  meeting,  the  Executive  Committee  shall  present  an  annual 
report  of  the  progress  of  the  Association. 

3.  The  general  arrangements  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  shall 
be  directed  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

4.  Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee,  when 
and  where  they  may  decide. 

ARTICLE  IV.  —  MEMBERS 

I.  Any  lover  of  philological  studies  may  become  a  member  of  the  Association 
by  a  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  payment  of  five  dollars  as  initiation 
fee,  which  initiation  fee  shall  be  considered  the  first  regular  annual  fee. 

1  As  amended  December  28,  1907. 
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2.  There  shall  he  an  annual  fee  of  three  dollars  from  each  member,  failure  in 
payment  of  which  for  two  years  shall  ipso  facto  cause  the  membership  to  cease. 

3.  Any  person  may  become  a  life  member  of  the  Association  by  the  payment 
of  fifty  dollars  to  its  treasury,  and  by  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE  V.  —  SUNDRIES 

1.  All  papers  intended  to  be  read  before  the  Association  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Executive  Committee  before  reading,  and  their  decision  regarding  such 
papers  shall  be  final. 

2.  Publications  of  the  Association,  of  whatever  kind,  shall  be  made  only  under 
the  authorization  of  the  Executive  Committee. 


ARTICLE  VI.  —  AMENDMENTS 

Amendments  to  this  Constitution  may  be  made  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
those  present  at  any  regular  meeting  subsequent  to  that  in  which  they  have  been 
proposed. 


COMMITTEES   AND    BUSINESS    MATTERS 


1.  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE,  established  July  8,  1903  (xxxiv,  xix,  xlvi).     One 
member  retires  each  year  after  five  years  of  service,  and  is  replaced  by  a  successor 
named  by  the  President  of  the  Association.     The  present  membership  of  the 
Committee  is  as  follows :  — 

Professor  Harold  North  Fowler. 
Professor  Edward  Capps. 
Professor  Edward  P.  Morris. 
Professor  Thomas  D.  Goodell. 
Professor  Carl  D.  Buck. 

2.  COMMITTEE  ON  GRAMMATICAL  NOMENCLATURE  (representing  the  Associa- 
tion on  the  Joint  Committee),  appointed  in  1911  (XLII,  xii),  and  continued  at  the 
subsequent  meetings :  — 

Professor  John  C.  Kirtland. 
Professor  Benjamin  L.  Bowen. 
Professor  Hermann  Collitz. 
Professor  Walter  Miller. 
Dr.  Sidney  G.  Stacey. 

3.  COMMITTEE  ON   INTERNATIONAL  MEETINGS,  appointed  December,    1909 
(XL,  xiv),  and  continued  since  :  — 

Professor  Elmer  Truesdell  Merrill. 
Professor  Edward  P.  Morris. 
Professor  Edward  Kennard  Rand. 

4.  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST.    The  present  terms 
of  affiliation  between  this  Association  an'l  the  American  Philological  Association 
are  defined  in  the  Articles  of  Agreement  adopted  by  the  two  Associations  in 
December,  1916  (XLVII,  xi  f.),  and  November,  1917  (XLVIII,  xiv),  respectively. 

5.  SALARY  OF  THE  SECRETARY  AND  TREASURER.     In  December,   1916,  the 
Association  fixed  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  at  $350,  to  include  any 
outlay  for  clerical  assistance  (XLVII,  xi). 

6.  PUBLISHING  CONTRACT.     A  new  contract  was  made  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee with  Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.,  as  of  July  I,  1916,  under  authority  of  the  Asso- 
ciation (XLVII,  xi). 

7.  VETERAN  MEMBERS.    On  December  29, 1911,  the  Executive  Committee  voted 
that  it  be  the  practice  of  the  Committee  to  relieve  from  the  payment  of  further 
dues  members  of  thirty-five  years  standing,  who  have  reached  the  age  of  sixty-five. 
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8.  LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS.     On  December  31,  1914,  it  was  voted  by  the  Asso- 
ciation that  the  Treasurer  be  instructed  to  fund  all  sums  received  for  life  mem- 
berships (XLV,  xiv). 

9.  LAPSE  OF  MEMBERSHIP.     On  December  29,  1917,  by  vote  of  the  Associa- 
tion, Art.  iv,  Sec.  3  of  the  Constitution,  long  neglected,  was  again  put  in  force. 
Membership  therefore  ceases  automatically  after  failure  in  the  payment  of  the 
annual  fee  for  two  years  (XLVIII,  x). 

10.  By  vote  of  the  Association  (December  28,  1918),  no  member  is  entitled 
to  receive  the  annual  volume  unless  he  has  paid  the  dues  for  the  year  for  which 
the  volume  is  issued  (XLIX,  vii). 


PUBLICATIONS   OF   THE   ASSOCIATION 


THE  annually  published  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philological 
Association  contain,  in  their  present  form,  the  programme  and  minutes 
of  the  annual  meeting,  a  record  of  the  publications  of  members  of  the 
Association,  and  lists  of  its  officers  and  members. 

The  annually  published  Transactions  give  the  full  text  of  such 
articles  as  the  Executive  Committee  decides  to  publish.  The  Pro- 
ceedings are  bound  with  them. 

For  the  contents  of  Volumes  i-xxxiv  inclusive,  see  Volume  xxxiv, 
pp.  cxliii  ff.,  for  XXXV-XLVII,  Volume  XLVII,  pp.  Ixxxviii  ff.  The  con- 
tents of  Volume  XLVIII  are  as  follows  : 

Stuart,  D.  R. :  Petrarch's  indebtedness  to  the  libellus  of  Catullus. 
Moore,  C.  II. :  The  decay  of  nationalism  under  the  Roman  Empire. 
Hewitt,  J.  W. :  Some  aspects  of  the  treatment  of  ingratitude  in  Greek  and 

English  literature. 

Sturtevant,  E.  H. :      Tenuis  and  media. 
Bradley,  C.  B. :     The  history  of  the  Sukhothai  letters. 
Carnoy,  A.  J. :     The  predicating  sentence. 

Bassett,  S.  E. :     The  hephthemimeral  caesura  in  Greek  hexameter  poetry. 
Ullman,  B.  L. :     Horace  on  the  nature  of  satire. 
Lanman,  C.  R. :     Hindu  ascetics  and  their  powers. 

Proceedings  of  the  forty-ninth  annual  meeting,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,   1917. 
Proceedings  of  the  nineteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Philological    Association 

of  the  Pacific  Coast,  San  Francisco,  1917. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philological  Association  are 
distributed  gratis  upon  application  to  the  Secretary  or  to  the  Pub- 
lishers until  they  are  out  of  print. 

Fifty  separate  copies  of  articles  printed  in  the  Transactions  are 
given  to  the  authors  for  distribution.  Additional  copies  are  furnished 
at  cost. 

The  "  Transactions  for"  any  given  year  are  not  always  published 
in  that  year.  To  avoid  mistakes  in  ordering  back  volumes,  please 
state  —  not  the  year  of  publication,  but  rather  —  the  year  for  which 
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the  Transactions  are  desired,  adding  also  the  volume-number,  accord- 
ing to  the  following  table  :  — 


The  Transactions  for  1869  and 

The  Trans,  for  1894 

form  Vol.  xxv 

1870  form  Vol. 

i 

"        "        1895 

"            "     XXVI 

The  Trans,  for  1871     "         " 

n 

1896 

"            "     XXVII 

"     f   "          1872     "         " 

in 

1897 

"            "     XXVIII 

«     '   «           1873     «         « 

IV 

"        "        1898 

"           "     XXIX 

«        «          ,g74    «        « 

V 

1899 

"           "     XXX 

«        «          1875     «        « 

VI 

"        "         1900 

"           "     XXXI 

"        "          1876    "        " 

VII 

"        "        1901 

"            "     XXXII 

«'        «          1877    "        " 

VIII 

"        "        1902 

"            "     XXXIII 

"        "          1878    "        " 

IX 

"        "        1903 

"            "      XXXIV 

«        «          1879    «        « 

X 

"        "        1904 

"            "     XXXV 

"        «          1880    "        " 

XI 

"        "        1905 

"            "     XXXVI 

1881     " 

XII 

"        "        1906 

"           "     XXXVII 

"        "          1882     "        " 

XIII 

1907 

"            "      XXXVIII 

1883    " 

XIV 

"        "        1908 

"            "     XXXIX 

"        "          1884     " 

XV 

1909 

"            "     XL 

"        "          1885     " 

XVI 

"        "         1910 

"     XLI 

1886     " 

XVII 

"        "         1911 

"           "     XLII 

«          1887     " 

XVIII 

"        "        1912 

"            "     XLIII 

"        «          1888     " 

XIX 

1913 

"            "     XLIV 

«        "          1889     "        " 

XX 

1914 

"           "     XLV 

"        «          1890     " 

XXI 

1915 

"            "     XLVI 

"        "          1891     "        " 

XXII 

"        "        1916 

"            "     XLVII 

"        "          1892     "         " 

XXIII 

"        «        1917 

"           "     XLVIII 

"        "          1893     " 

XXIV 

"        "        1918 

"            "     XLIX 

The  price  of  these  volumes  is  $2.00  apiece,  except  Volumes  xv, 
xx,  xxm,  xxxii,  xxxvi,  XL,  XLI,  and  XLIII-XLIX,  for  which  $2.50  is 
charged.  The  first  two  volumes  will  not  be  sold  separately.  Volumes 
v,  vi,  vn,  and  vm  are  out  of  print.  A  charge  of  fifty  cents  each  is  made 
for  the  Index  of  Authors  and  Index  of  Subjects  to  Vols.  i-xx,  to 
Vols.  xxi-xxx,  and  to  Vols.  XXXI-XL. 

Libraries  may  obtain  bound  copies  of  the  annual  volumes  at  fifty 
cents  per  volume  in  addition  to  the  regular  price. 

Odd  volumes  will  be  bound  by  F.  J.  Barnard  &  Co.,  105  Federal 
Street,  Boston,  at  a  price  to  be  quoted  upon  application. 


College  Series  of  Greek  Authors 

Edited  under  the  supervision  ofTOHN  Wll.UAMS  WHITE,  THOMAS  D.  SEYMOUR, 
late  of  Yalr  1'niv.Tsity,  and  CHARLES  BURTON  GUUCK,  Harvard  University. 
Introductions,  comim-ntark's,  and  notes  are  provided  for  each  volume.  Editions 
with  the  text  only  can  also  be  obtained. 

Aeschines  against  Ctesiphon.     On  the  basis  of  Weidner's  Edition.     $1.80. 

Aeschylus  :  Prometheus  Bound.  With  the  Fragments  of  the  "Prometheus  Un- 
bound." (N.  WECKLEIN,  late  of  the  Maximilian  Gymnasium,  Munich.)  $1.80. 

Aristophanes  :  Clouds.     On  the  basis  of  Koch's  Edition.    $i  80. 
Euripides:  Bacchantes.     On  the  basis  of  Wecklein's  Edition.    $1.60. 
Euripides :  Hippolytus.     (J.  E  HARRY.)    $1.80. 

Euripides :  Iphigenia  among  the  Taurians.  (ISAAC  FUAGG,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia.) $1.80. 

Greek  Dialects,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of.  With  Grammar,  Selected  In- 
scriptions, Charts,  and  Glossary.  (CARL  DARLING  BUCK,  University  of  Chicago.)  $2.75. 

Homer  :  "Iliad.      On  the  basis  of  the  Ameis-Hentze  Edition. 

Books  I-III,  $i  80.        Books  IV-VI,  $i  80.        Books  XIX-XXIV,  $2.20, 

Homer:   Odyssey.      On  the  basis  of  the  Ameis-Hentze  Edition. 
Books  I-IV,  $1.80.        Books  V-VIII,  $1.80. 

Homer,  Introduction  to  the  Language  and  Verse  of.     (THOMAS  D.  SEYMOUR.) 

$1.00. 

Lucian  :   Selected  Writings.     (FRANCIS  G.  ALLINSON,  Brown  University.)    $i  80. 
Lysias:  Eight  Orations.     (MORRIS  H,  MORGAN,  late  of  Harvard  University  )    $i  80. 
Menander  :  Four  Plays.     (EDWARD  CAPPS,  Princeton  University.)    $3.00. 
Pausanias  :   Attica.     (MITCHELL  CARROLL.)    $2.00. 

Plato  :  Apology  of  Socrates,  and  Crito.  With  extracts  from  the  Phaedo  and 
Symposium,  and  from  Xenophon's  Memorabilia.  (Louis  DYER.  Revised  by  THOMAS 
D.  SEYMOUR.)  $i  90. 

Plato  :   Gorgias.      On  the  basis  of  Deuschle-Cron's  Edition.     $2  oo. 
Plato  :   Protagoras.      On  the  basis  of  Sauppe's  Edition  with  additions.     $1.60. 
Septuagint,  Selections.     According  to  the  text  of  Swete.    $2  oo. 
Sophocles  :   Antigone.      On  the  basis  of  Wolff's  Edition.     $1.80. 

Thucydides  :  Books  I  and  V.     On  the  basis  of  Classen's  Edition. 
Book  I,  $2.00.        Book  V,  $1.80. 

Thucydides :  Books  III,  VI,  and  VII.    On  the  basis  of  the  Classen-Steup  Edition. 
Book  III,  $2.00.        Book  VI,  $1.90.        Book  VII,  $1.80. 

Xenophon  :   Hellenica.      On  the  basis  of  Buchsenschutz's  Edition. 
Books  I-IV,  $2.00.        Books  V-VII,  $1.80. 

Xenophon  :  Memorabilia.     On  the  basis  of  the  Breitenbach-Mucke  Edition. 

$1.80. 
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College  Series  of  Latin  Authors 

Edited  under  the  supervision  of  CLEMENT  LAWRENCE  SMITH,  late  of  Harvard 
University,  and  TRACY  PECK,  Yale  University.  Each  volume  is  provided  with  an 
historical  and  critical  introduction,  a  commentary,  and  notes  on  textual  difficulties. 
The  text  of  each  volume  is  also  issued  separately. 

Catullus 

(Edited  by  ELMER  T.  MERRILL,  The  University  of  Chicago.)  1  +  273  pages,  $1.72. 
Cicero:  Brutus 

(Edited  by  MARTIN  KELLOGG,  late  of  the  University  of  California.)     xxix  +  196 
pages,  #1.56. 

Cicero :  Selected  Letters 

(Edited  by  FRANK  F.  ABBOTT,  Princeton  University.)     Ixxvi  +  315  pages,  $1.60. 

Cicero :   Tusculan  Disputations  (Book  I)  and  the  Somnium 
Scipionis 

(Edited  by  FRANK   ERNEST   ROCKWOOD,  Bucknell   University.)     xliv  +  109  + 
xiii  +  22  pages,  $1.28. 

Horace  :  Odes  and  Epodes 

(Edited  by  CLEMENT  LAWRENCE  SMITH.)     Ixxxvii  +  443  pages,  $1.80. 

Horace :  Satires  and  Epistles 

(Edited  by  JAMES  B.  GREENOUGH,  late  of  Harvard  University.)     306  pages,  $1.50. 

Horace:  Odes  and  Epodes,  Satires  and  Epistles 

(The  two  preceding  volumes  combined  into  a  single  volume.)     $240. 

Juvenal :  Satires 

(Edited  by  HENRY  P.  WRIGHT,  late  of  Yale  University.)     xliv  +  240  pages,  $1.50. 

Livy :  Books  I  and  II 

(Edited  by  JAMES  B.  GREENOUGH,  late  of  Harvard  University.)    xvii  +  270  pages, 


Livy:  Books  XXI  and  XXII 

(Edited  by  JAMES  B.  GREENOUGH,  and  TRACY  PECK.)    xiv+232  pages,  $1.50. 

Livy:  Books  I,  XXI,  and  XXII.     $uto. 
Livy :  Books  I,  II,  XXI,  and  XXII.     $1.80. 

(The  above  are  combinations  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  Livy  listed.) 

Martial :  Selected  Epigrams 

(Edited  by  EDWIN  POST,  De  Pauw  University.)     li  +  402  pages,  $1.80. 

Plautus  :  Captives  and  Trinummus 

(Edited  by  E.  P.  MORRIS,  Yale  University.)     xxxviii  +  185  pages,  $1.50. 

Tacitus :  Annals,  Books  I-VI 

(Edited  by  W.  F.  Allen,  late  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.)     xlii  +  444  pages, 


Tacitus :  Dialogus  de  Oratoribus 

(Edited  by  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT,  Cornell  University.)     xxviii  +  87  pages,  $1.00. 
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New  Books  from  the  Athenaeum  Press 


Stevens :  Types  of  English  Drama 

Edited  from  the  Original  Editions  with  Notes,  Biographical  Sketches,  and  Airs 
from  "  The  Beggar's  Opera." 

With  minor  exceptions  this  collection  of  plays  forms  an  illustrative  sum- 
mary of  English  dramatic  history  from  Dryden  to  Sheridan.  All  but  two 
of  the  texts  are  from  the  first  editions.  In  the  case  of  "Tom  Thumb"  and 
of  "  The  School  for  Scandal  "  other  editions  are  considered  preferable. 

Gayley  and  Kurtz:  Methods  and  Materials  of  Literary  Criti- 
cism :  Lyric,  Epic,  and  Allied  Forms  of  Poetry 

This  is  the  first  time  that  an  extended  outline  has  been  made  in  English 
covering  Lyric  and  Epic  forms,  the  Song,  Hymn,  Ode,  Sonnet,  Epigram, 
Elegy,  Idyl,  Ballad,  Pastoral,  and  the  Heroic  Romance  in  all  times  and 
among  all  nations.  [In  press] 

Speare  and  Norris :  World  War  Issues  and  Ideals 

Forty-two  of  the  most  influential  men  of  Belgium,  France,  England, 
America,  Italy,  and  Germany  are  quoted  in  this  book  of  readings  in  con- 
temporary history  and  literature,  xi  +  461  pages,  $1.40. 

Genung :  A  Guidebook  to  the  Biblical  Literature 

"  A  guidebook  to  the  Biblical  literature,  not  a  substitute  for  it."  The 
book  is  an  attempt  to  raise  the  curtain  of  comment,. controversy,  and  criti- 
cism that  stands  in  the  way  of  the  reader's  visions  of  the  pure  literary  value 
of  the  Bible.  [In  press] 

Boynton :  History  of  American  Literature 

This  book  has  been  written  to  show  the  drift  of  American  thought  as 
illustrated  by  major  writers  of  groups  and  as  revealed  by  a  careful  study  of 
one  or  two  cardinal  works  of  each.  There  is  included  a  brief  characteriza- 
tion of  the  American  periodicals  which  have  been  most  prominent  in 
advancing  the  progress  of  American  literature.  [In  press] 
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A  Literary  Middle  English  Reader 

Edited,  with  introductions  and  glossarial  and  other  notes,  by  ALBERT  S.  COOK,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, xxviii  +  554  pages,  $2.40. 

What  is  best  worth  reading  in  English  literature  between  1150  and  1500,  and  especially  be- 
tween 1200  and  1400  The  amount  of  actual  literature  is  conspicuously  greater  than  in  any 
other  current  Middle  English  reader.  The  introductions  and  notes  give  every  facility  for  rapid 
reading  and  make  the  material  available  for  students  without  special  training  in  Old  and  Middle 
English. 

Albion  Series  of  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Middle  English  Poetry 

Under  the  general  editorship  of  JAMES  WILSON  BRIGHT,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  GEORGE  LYMAN  KITTREDGE,  Professor  of  English  Lit- 
erature in  Harvard  University.  Each  text  is  supplied  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary. 

Andreas  and  The  Fates  of  the  Apostles 

Edited  by  GEORGE  PHILIP  KRAPP,  Columbia  University.     lxxxi  +  238  pages,  $2.50. 

The  Christ  of  Cynewulf 

A  Poem  in  Three  Parts :  The  Advent,  The  Ascension,  and  The  Last  Judgment. 
Edited  by  ALBERT  S.  COOK,  Yale  University.  ciii+  297  pages,  $3.00. 

The  Riddles  of  the  Exeter  Book 

Edited  by  FREDERICK  TUPPER,  JR.,  University  of  Vermont,    cxi  +  292  pages,  $3.00. 

The  Seven  Sages  of  Rome 

Edited  from  the  manuscripts  by  KILLIS  CAMPBELL,  University  of  Texas.  cxiv+  217  pages. 
$2-75. 

The  Squyr  of  Lowe  Degre 

Edited  in  all  the  extant  forms  by  WILLIAM  E.  MEAD,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown, 
Conn.  Ixxxv  +  in  pages,  $1.75. 

Library  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry 

Volume  I.     Beowulf:   An  Anglo-Saxon  Poem 

Containing  also  the  Fight  at  Finnsburh 

Edited,  with  Notes,  and  Glossary  on  the  basis  of  Heyne's  Fourth  Edition,  by  JAMES  A. 
HARRISON,  late  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  ROBERT  SHARP,  President  of  Tulane 
University.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised,  xvi  +  361  pages,  $1.40. 

Volume  II.     Csedmon's  Exodus  and  Daniel 

Edited  from  Grein,  with  Notes  and  Glossary,  by  THEODORE  W.  HUNT,  Princeton  University. 
Third  Edition,  Revised.  121  pages,  80  cents. 

Volume  III.     Andreas :  A  Legend  of  St.  Andrew 

Edited  from  the  manuscript  by  W.  M.  BASKERVILL,  late  of  Vanderbilt  University.  Text  and 
Notes.  78  pages,  80  cents. 

Volume  IV.     Maldon  and  Brunnanburh 

Edited  with  Notes  and  Glossary  by  C.  L.  CROW,  University  of  Florida,  xxxvii  +  47  pages, 
80  cents. 

Volume  VI.     Cynewulf 's  Elene 

Edited  with  Introduction,  Latin  Original,  Notes  and  Complete  Glossary,  by  CHARLES  W. 
KENT.  149  pages,  80  cents. 
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